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“We may see how all things are, 

Seas and cities, near and far, 

And the flying fairies’ looks, 

In the picture story-books.” 
—Stevenson. 
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| hem ees a fascinating task—the publishing of 
sensible and beautiful books for children! Who 
can tell how many youthful hours are thus made 
happier, how many eager, prying minds molded 
in understanding of truth, beauty and romance? 

To say that our client, Rann MSNALLY & 
Company of Chicago, is one of the largest publish- 
ers of books for children is only-to state a premise. 
But when we point out that these books are nicely 
gauged to suit different ages and temperaments, 
we have the spark for sales. 

This, then, has been our story—to help mothers 
to select. Copy that breathes the spirit of its sub- 
ject has placed the “Guide for Selection” in the 
hands of thousands of mothers. And by the light 
of the nation’s nursery fires Ranp M¢NALLY chil- 
dren’s books are beloved of little hearts. 


The fact is that nearly every manufactured prod- 
uct—from sealing-wax to ships—has this spark of 
sales-fire. Advertising fans it into flame! 
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How will the 
New Tariff 
affect your 
product ? 


HOW does the new tariff affect 


your advertising and selling plans? 
What are you going to do about it? 
The new tariff is only one of the 
important factors which make it 
essential that today’s advertising 
be based on a sounder foundation 
than ever before. 


Know the men 
Who know your market 


FEDERAL 


Advertising Agency Inc 
6 East 39 St. Wew York_, 
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Is the High Cost of Distribution Due 
to Misfit Salesmen?P 


iover in Sales Organization Based on a Study of Turnover Reports 
from Approximately One Hundred Large Sales Organi- 
zations in Various Lines of Business 


By H. G. Kenagy 


ant Director, Bureau of Personnel Research, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


‘6 A T the beginning of 1921 we 
41 found on our hands a large 
sales force, many members of 
which were too soft and undisci- 
plined to make the grade. We 
have had a large turnover and will 
continue to do so until we have 
built up our organization to one 
thousand salesmen who will be 
‘hardboiled’ and veterans.” 

This forceful statement by ,an 
aggressive sales manager is more 
or less characteristic of the atti- 
tude of sales executives as a whole 
toward turnover in the sales organi- 
zation. It has in it much that is 
commendable, but at the same time 
it indicates a point of view in re- 
gard to turnover which needs to be 
critically examined. There has not 
been a time in the last twenty years 
when more emphasis was needed to 
be put on building an effective sales 
force, but we should not allow our- 
selves to become unmindful of the 
costs involved. High turnover is 
a much more serious matter than 
some sales executives suppose. It 
must not be lost sight of in our 
eagerness to reach the main ob- 
jective, 

During the past six years, turn- 
over within sales organizations has 
been uniformly high. Estimates 
and figures obtained from a large 
numer of companies show that at 

tyme since 1914 has the average 
iover in nation-wide sales 
izations been less than 40 per 
From that relatively low 


figure the percentage has increased 
until in 1922 the average turnover 
stands (up to September first) at 
85 per cent. In other words, in 
order for the average company to 
maintain a sales force of one hun- 
dred salesmen, eighty-five new 
men will have been employed 
during the year. Undoubtedly the 
turnover from September to Jan- 
uary will be comparatively small, 
but the yearly average cannot pos- 
sibly fall far below the percentage 
given. The figure is based upon 
the statistical records of only 
thirty-five large concerns, but is 
supported by estimates from sixty- 
three other companies. The range 
of turnover rates is of course very 
wide, and large differences are 
found between various lines of 
business. One large real estate 
concern reports a turnover of 515 
per cent for 1922. Its lowest turn- 
over was 257 per cent in 1918. A 
rubber products company reports 
189 per cent turnover for the first 
seven months of 1922. Three 
automobile companies have an 
average turnover of 111 per cent 
for the same period. The lowest 
figure for this year is the average 
for two wholesale drug products 
companies, which have a turnover 
of only 23 per cent. 

Statistics of turnover are, as a 
whole, quite unsatisfactory. Very 
few companies maintain accurate 
records of any sort on the subject. 
Generalizations on turnover must 


Table of Contents on page 206 
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therefore remain under suspicion 
for some time to come. Even 
when complete records are avail- 
able, the number of variables will 
still be so large that many sales 
executives will discount the turn- 
over ratio. Just now many sales 
managers deny any significance in 
the admittedly high turnover rate. 
Times are abnormal, firms are 
“cleaning house,” methods of sell- 
ing have been changed—these are 
a few of the explanations for high 
turnover. Futhermore, compensa- 
tion, the character of the line, the 
methods of selection and training, 
even the size of the company, are 
variables which seriously affect 
individual turnover ratios and ren- 
der comparisons or general aver- 
ages more or less meaningless. 

However, it is possible to note 
the general trend and td see how 
individual concerns compare in 
turnover with the general average. 
Figures obtained in a recent in- 
vestigation by the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel Research of Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology furnish some 
interesting facts. 


The best index of general sales 
turnover conditions is the average 
yearly percentage for all the com- 


panies reporting. In the following 
table the average percentage of 
turnover for each year since 1914, 
and the number of companies re- 
porting, are listed. 


TABLE I 


Tue Trenp oF TURNOVER 


Number of Average 
Companies Percentage 
Year sk < aed of Turnover 
1915 41 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
The number of companies re- 
porting, even in 1922, is obviously 
small, but it includes a number of 
very important companies and the 
total number of salesmen repre- 
sented is over twenty thousand. 
Furthermore, these exact records 
are supported, for 1921 and 1922 
at least, by estimates of turnover 
in approximately an equal num- 
ber of additional companies. 


INK Nov. 2, 1 

Different opinions as to the ca 
of the practically continuous 
crease in turnover are possil 
The war, of course, receives 
usual. heavy burden of blam 
Those companies which kept r 
ords can cite the actual facts. ( 
company reports that 37 per « 
of the salesmen who left its e 
ploy in 1917 entered military s 
vice. Another company reports 
that 19 per cent of those employed 
from 1914 to November, 1918, lc it 
to go to war. During 1919 and 
most of 1920, with the war over 
and business still booming, sales- 
man turnover continued to ji 
crease. Then came the depressi: 
and slack business. Turnover | 
came still greater. 


GREATER TURNOVER OF SALESMF)> 
IN GOOD TIMES 


On first thought it would seem 
that the trend of salesman turn- 
over should be the reverse of that 
of business activity. In times of 
business activity sales are easily 
made and men of low ability can 
hold their positions; while in “hard 
times” poor salesmen lose their 
positions and swell the turnover 
figures. But this is stating only 
half the truth. In boom times 
selling jobs are plentiful; sales- 
men are in demand. Good and 
poor salesmen alike find opportu- 
nities to get other and better (?) 
jobs, and out they go. The com- 
petition between companies boosts 
the turnover figure enormously. 
During 1919 and 1920 many com- 
panies took “almost anybody” into 
their sales forces. In 1921, when 
the depression was at its worst, 
many curious things happened, but 
the net effect was to increase turn- 
over. Some sales executives dis- 
charged practically all their sales- 
men, others increased their forces, 
while still others attempted to re- 
vive the debilitated forces then 
employed. By 1922, however, mo 
sales managers had come to belicve 
that small sales organizations c 
posed of real producers could 
cure just as much business, and < 
smaller expense, than larger 
ganizations which included k 
grade men. Hence the univer: 
determination to “clean house.” 
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this date the process is about com- 
plete. 

Salesman turnover in 1923 
should be much lower than in 1922. 
though the higher standards of 
selling efficiency will cause incom- 
petent salesmen to be dropped 
sooner than has generally been the 
rule. This reduction in the period 
of probation may have a tendency 
to increase turnover, but the effect 
will be more than offset by the 
fact that comparatively few new 
salesmen will be employed during 
the next year and these will be 
subjected to more searching ex- 
amination before they are given 
contracts. 

Figures showing salesman turn- 
over in only a few companies in 
particular lines of business, have 
perhaps little statistical value. But 
they are interesting in themselves 
and furnish some opportunities 
for sales managers to make com- 
parisons with their own turnover 
records. Table II below gives the 
actual percentages obtained from 
thirty-five large companies. 
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« In only one line of business in- 
cluded in this table—that of office 
specialties—do we have a suft- 
ciently large-number of cases :o 
give us figures that may be con- 
sidered representative of the lin 
Several companies estimated 
their turnover and their figures 
are therefore of little value. Es- 
timates afe, as a rule, too lo, 
since such companies are incline i 
to minimize the importance oi 
turnover. Table III presents suc 
estimates for twenty-one con 
panies in fourteen lines of bus 
ness. Comparisons with figures 
for similar lines given in Tab! 
II will show that the estimates are 
very low, on the average. 
Figures of turnover in sales or 
ganizations will clearly be of little 
value until a majority of the com- 
panies in each line of business 
keep accurate records for regular 
analysis. But we know enoug! 
about turnover now to appreciate 
its seriousness as a problem in the 
general cost of distribution and 
(Continued on page 161) 





TABLE II 


Number of 
Companies 1915 


333 


Type of Product 
Handled 

Real Estate 1 
Oil Compa: 
Rubber Products 
Candy 
Roofing Products 
Automobiles 
Office Specialties 
Soap 
Electrical Supplies .... 
Packing House Products 
Commercial Feed 
Life Insurance 
Heating Equipment ... 
Women’s Clothing én04 
Novelties - 
Drugs 
Clay Products 
Food Products 


~ 
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1919 1920 1921 


425 


1918 
257 


1916 1917 
400 275 


TABLE III 


EstTIMATED TURNOVER IN FourTEEN LINES 


Type of Product 
Storage Batteries 
Machinery 
Aluminum Goods 
Insurance 
Weighing Devices, Scales, etc 
Sashes and Doors 
Electrical Appliances 
Corsets 
Hardware 
Electrical Vehicles,, Hoists, etc 
Metal Beds 
Buttons 
Corrugated Boxes 


Period Covered 
Last two years 
1921 


Turnover 


50% 
50% 
48% 
44% 
25% 
25% 


Last year and a half 
1921 


Annual figure 
“ te 
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SHE iS Tne SALT OF THE EA ha 





ARY runs the American 

home; hers is the hand that 
holds—and opens—the family purse. 
Just what sort is she? A gadabout who 
reads “Lurid Stories,” wears short skirts 
two years after the style? A dignified 
dowager who reads “The Psychoanalyti- 
cal Digest” and never eats dinner save in 
evening dress? 
No, not by a long shot! Mary is just 
human. She is our ideal of beloved 
American womanhood—the despair of the 
radicals and the hope of our nation. She 
is the Salt of the Earth. 


Among our country’s Marys is concentrated 
the circulation of 


NEEDLECRAFT 


GA ZINE 
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Apple Jack of Paradise Valley Takes 
to Rustic Copy 


City Folks in the East Are Edified by the Advertising for New York 
State Apples 


By Amos Bradbury 


be the city, among the noise of 
the high buildings and the 
rumble of the trucks, there are 
thousands of people who love to 
eat apples. Out on the farm there 
are thousands of apples going to 
waste because the commission man 
says there are too many apples. 
An old condition, this; one that 
has been written about and dis- 
cussed at great length, but one 
that can be and has often been 
remedied. 

Take Apple Jack of Paradise 
Valley, for example. “Moon to- 
night, an’ a mite o’ frost. Maw, 
wonder how them city folks is 
enjoyin’ the apples we shipped last 
week. Nigh on to two hundred 
packin’, warn’t thar?” That’s what 
Apple Jack says; or again, “I be’n 
over in the south orchard today. 
Shore was fine—bees a-hummin’, 
sumach a-turnin’, an’ the good ol’ 
sun a-shinin’. 

“Trees loaded. Guess I’ll begin 
packin’ them Pippins tomorrow. 
Folks down to town’ll be lookin’ 
for a packin’— 

“Yep, I’ll trade a packin’ 
dollar—” 

And Apple Jack, by saying this 
and similar things in a list of daily 
papers, has remedied the bad con- 
dition of being at the wholesale 
buyer’s mercy. Apple Jack has 
found out many things about ad- 
vertising in his experience, among 
others that city people like coun- 
try copy as well as country apples. 

Apple Jack was a fruit-growing 
corporation that had something to 
sell. It decided to solve its own 
problem. It would advertise to the 
general public, using the parcel 
post as a means of delivery. After 
the formation of the Apple Jack 
Corporation, made up of growers 
of quality fruit, the first step was 
the necessity of acquainting the 
consumer with the quality of the 


fer a 


product. After considerable e> 
perimenting, a corrugated car 
board carton was adopted contai1 
ing eighteen apples of uniform 
size, individually wrapped and 
packed in separate compartment 
This was called a “Taste Teasin’ ” 
package and was advertised to tl 
consumer, prepaid and insured, for 
$1, with the guarantee that the 
purchase price would be refunded 
if the apples were not satisfactory. 
A blank for reorder was enclosed. 

The “Taste Teasin’” sampler 
created a demand for a larger 
unit, as had been anticipated, and 
three containers were devised 
These were made of wood fibre, 
cylindrical in form, two holding 
about one-half bushel each and 
the third about a bushel. One of 
the containers is prepared as a 
gift package and contains an as- 
sortment of fancy dessert apples 
and pears. The other smaller 
package contains an assortment of 
seckel and larger varieties of 
pears. The larger drum is packed 
with apples suitable for both des- 
sert and culinary purposes. All 
sales are made on the same satis 
faction-or-money-back guarantee 
as the sampler package, prices’ in- 
cluding prepaid delivery and 
insurance. 

All Apple Jack packings con- 
tain only fruit grown under natu- 
ral conditions, tree-ripened and 
packed under the personal super- 
vision of experienced orchardists. 
Facilities have been provided to 
supply fruit practically the year 
round, 

The Apple Jack company is not 
a speculative enterprise, but the 
crystallized effort of a group oi 
representative growers to place 
their products in the homes of 
discriminating consumers at 4a 
price that will enable all classes to 
participate and still yield a fair 
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return to the grower. 

In merchandising to the con- 
sumer, the first step was to indi- 
vidualize the apple. They call the 
valley in which these growers live 
and produce their product “Para- 
dise Valley,” so “Apples o’ Para- 
dise” became the 


Nov. 2, 192: 


name and address. Apple Jack 
puts a little “friendly stuff” in hi 
package with the apples. A pack 
age insert says, “Howdy, friend 
Maw sez, if these ain’t the bes 
apples ye ever tasted, I’ve got te: 
give the dollar back. Shucks! | 

ain’t worried 





brand name. With 
this as a beginning 
a series of adver- 
tisements was pre- 
pared which kept, 
as far as possible, 
an atmosphere of 
rural sincerity as a 
background for the 
character “Apple 
Jack,” supposed to 
be an old and ex- 
perienced apple 
grower talking di- 
rect to the con- 
sumer in semi-dia- 
lect. His message 
is always couched 
in a breezy, good- 
natured, philosoph- 
ical manner mixed 
in with a smile or 
two and a whole 
lot of sound rea- 
soning. The fol- 
lowing is a good 
example: 

I’ve heard tell o’ 


folks as packs a layer 
o’ good apples on 


top—an’— 
ut, shucks, what’s 


apples. 


dollar’s 


delivery— 


apple JACK 


says— 
“Folks call me Apple Jack. 


Well, does seems as though 
I’d always growed good 


“But, shucks, ‘tain’t me—I 
reckon it’s just God and this 
valley o’ mine. 

“But, Lord smite me for my 
pride—You'll like this apple 
packin’ o’ mine. 

“Yep, I'll trade a packin’ fer a 
dollar— 


a packin’ of the finest York 
State eatin’ +S. ao ‘More’n a 


“An’ come Sam tends ter the 


“I ain’t sed much about the 
kinder value I gives but if you 
ain’t gettin’ finer an’ better 
flavored apples than you ever 
tasted afore, send ‘em back — 
an’ it’s no trade. Sure, you 
gets the dollar back.” ' 


They’re York Stat: 
apples. You’l! 
like ’em.” 

The president o{ 
the Apple Jack 
Corporation says 
“Our advertising 
has been running 
only a little over a 
month and the ini 
tial response has 
developed a_ very 
high grade of cus- 
tom. Our order list 
reads like a social 
register. Also in 
this brief time the 
percentage of re- 
peat orders on the 
‘Taste Teasin’ pack- 
age alone warrants 
our continuing 
along the plan as 
originally mapped 
out. Once having 
introduced our fruit 
to the consumer, we 
follow with a cir- 
cular which ac- 
quaints him with 
our larger con- 





the use of packin’ 

poor apples for eatin’ 

when poor apples 

makes good cider? 
Yep, I’ 


Clintondale, N 


packin 


APPLE JACK, oe VALLEY, 


Tll trade with you. “avs + my dollar. 
your Taste Teasin’ packin 


tainers and assort- 
ments. Special ap- 
peals are planned 
for the holidays, 
such as Hallowe’en, 


Send 





a packin’ of the finest Name: 


York State eatin’ ap- 


Thanksgiving, 





a= More’n a dol- 
ar’s worth. 


Christmas and New 
Year’s. We have 





An’ Uncle Sam 





tends ter the delivery— 

I ain’t sed much 
about the kinder value 
I gives but if you ain’t 
gettin’ finer an’ better flavored goqice 
than you ever tastes afore, send 
back—an’ it’s no trade. Sure, you »~ 
the dollar back. 


At the bottom of each piece of 
copy is a coupon addressed to 
Apple Jack, Paradise Valley, Clin- 
tondale, N. Y., which says, “TI’ll 
trade with you. Here’s my dollar. 
Send your Taste Teasin’ packin’ 
to:” and then blank lines for the 


STRIKES A RESPONSIVE 
THE MINDS OF 


shipped our ‘Taste 
Teasin’ packing as 
far as California 
and have orders from London and 
Denmark. We feel that our ad- 
vertising is meeting with consis- 
tently increasing success.” 

Apple Jack of Paradise Valley 
has proved once again that adver- 
tising, if used well, can be as good 
a friend of the farmer as fertili- 
zer. When individual farmers and 
growers of specialty products in 
all parts of the country begin to 


CHORD IN 
CITY FOLKS 
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Broadcasting — 
The Youth’s Companion 


Under the general titles of “The 
Family Circle’ and “Under the 
Evening Lamp” regular programs 
arranged by our Editorial Depart- 
ment are being sent out from the 
leading stations from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 


Helps for home-makers, stories for 
men, women and children, cooking 
receipts, games, sports, sugges- 
tions for young and old—all taken 
from The Youth’s Companion are 


going out over the radio. 


Send for program and list of broad- 
casting stations. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
For All the Family 
Boston, Massachusetts 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
1701 Flatiron Building 122 So. Michigan Blvd. 
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realize that one association on the 
Pacific Coast has appropriated 
$2,500,000 for advertising to move 
its 1922 crop and that its appro- 
priation has grown from small 
beginnings as the sales increased, 
that another association will spend 
$1,000,000, also based upon a defi- 
nite percentage of increased in- 
comes; that two others will spend 
a half million dollars each; other 
amounts ranging downward from 
$300,000 to $200,000, advertising to 
city folks by these individual 
growers is apt to take a decided 
jump. 

Men who grow lettuce, toma- 
toes, cucumbers, egg plant, onions, 
celery and the numerous other 
products of the farm upon which 
individuals are specializing, each 
could well afford to put aside a 
certain amount to insure his de- 
mand being constant. Apple Jack, 
in his individual effort, sets a 
powerful example. It has been es- 
timated that 8,000,000 men and 
women are directly affected by the 
success of the agricultural asso- 
ciation and the individual mem- 
bers of those associations. The 
individual farmer who can’t get 
his neighbors or people in the 
same line of business to start an 
association campaign can easily 
start the ball rolling through ef- 
forts of his own, like Apple Jack 
of Paradise Valley. And this same 
character’s copy efforts should in- 
terest any man in any line of 
business who is talking to plain 
folks. 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
Appointment 


Wallace C. Richardson has _ been 
made general manager of the Standard 
Farm Papers, Inc., Western advertising 
representative of the Standard Farm 
Paper Association. Mr. Richardson’s 
headquarters will be at Chicago, but he 
will spend considerable time in_ the 
Eastern field, as heretofore. 

Willard R. Downing, who has been 
associated with Mr. Richardson im the 
Eastern office for the last ten years, 
has been made Eastern manager. 


Ohio Chemical Account with 
New York Agency 


The Northwestern Chemical Company, 
Marietta, O., has placed its account with 
the Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York. 
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J. H. Bragdon Heads New 
York Business Publishers 


At-the annual meeting of the Ne, 
York Business ies Associati 
on October 27, J. H. Bragdon, preside 
of Textile World 4. elected president 
of the association. 

The other officers are: Vice- Ce wh 
Harry E. Taylor, advertising mana 
Dry Good Economist; treasurer, 

J. Buttenheim, president of The —_ 
can City, and secretary, H. O. Barnes, 
secretary and advertising manager 
Textile World. 

The directors of the association are: 
Malcolm Muir, vice-president of the 
McGraw-Hill Co., Inc.; Truman S. Mor 
gan, president of Architectural Record 
and A. S. Armagnac, president of tl! 
Heating and Ventilating Magazine. 

Preceding the election, addresses we 
made by Roy V. Wright, editor, Ra 
way Mechanical Engineer and managing 
editor, Railway Age; W. W. Macon, 
editor, Iron Age; Homer S. Curtiss, 
editor, The Garment Weekly; David 
Rosenblum, vice-president, Business 
Training Corporation, and H. M. Swet 
land, president, United Publishers Cor 
poration. 


W. Garrison with Nichols 
Moore Campany 


C. W. Garrison, for the last fou 
years in charge of advertising for the 
Lakewood Engineering Company, has 
joined the staff of the Nichols-Moore 
Company, Cleveland advertising agency 
He was at one time with the McGraw 
Hill Company, Inc., and the Simmons 
Boardman Publishing Company, New 
York. 


W. R. Smith at Washington 
for “Capper’s Weekly” 


W. R. Smith, business manager of 
the Capper Publications, Topeka, Kan., 
is now at Washington, D. C., where he 
will be temporarily in charge of the 
Eastern edition of Capper’s Weekly 
soon to be published there. Mr. Smith 
will also supervise advertising until an 
advertising manager has been appointed. 


Westinghouse Electric Company 
Appoints General Sales 
Manager 
W. S. Rugg, assistant to the vic 
president, has been appointed general 
manager of sales of the Westinghous 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. He has been wit! 
the company in various capacities sinc 

1892. 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
Have “‘Mérode” Underwear 


Winship, Boit & Company, Wake 
field, Mass., makers of “Mérode” knit 
underwear, have placed their advertising 
account with the Boston office of Bar 
ton, Durstine & Osborn. 
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Auto Advertising 
in Buffalo 


Year after year continued leadership of the 
Buffalo TIMES in automobile advertising 
proves conclusively that the use of the 
TIMES is just as necessary to sell the 
quality market of Buffalo, as its admitted 
supremacy is decisive in compelling its use 
in all campaigns addressed principally to 
the masses. 


Automobile lineage for the first nine months 
of 1922 is as follows: 


Space in Lines 


TIMES ........ 480,214 
Express 420,910 
Courier 

News 

Commercial 

Enquirer 


The BUFFALO TIMES, Inc. 


NORMAN E. MACE, President and Editor 


Foreign Representative 
VERREE & CONELIN, INC. 
New York Chicago Detroit 
San Francisco 
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Sax Rohmer Again! 


Remember the delighted shudders with 
which you read in Collier’s the hair-raising 
“Fu Manchu” stories by Sax Rohmer? The 
villainy of soft-voiced Celestials, the dim 
passage, the muffled gong, the hidden panels, 
strange perfumes, the knife-thrust in the dark 
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-of these, the master of mystery weaves tales 
taat make your blood tingle. 

n “The Black Mandarin” he does it again—— * 


nore brilliantly than ever. A three-part story 
| eginning in this week’s Collier’s. 


Also an this Issue: 


‘Natural History of a Candidate 
By Charles Phelps Cushing 


A Grim Fairy Tale By H.C. Witwer 


l.et the People Know the Truth 
By Henry E. Jackson 


Why Men Go Stale By Walter Camp 


The World Around the Corner 
By Bernice Brown 


What I Know about Railroads 
By Whiting Williams 


The John B. Mason By Edith Ballinger Price 


You Can’t Censor Nonsense 
By a Producer of Moving Pictures 


Uncle Henry on Democracy’s Drawbacks 
Collier’s Editorials 
Cartoon by J. N. Darling 


Stories like these—and articles that focus 
national subjects on the individual’s 
personal problems—make the reading of 
Collier’s a weekly habit in more than a 
million good homes. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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FN peony special section in a newspaper, devoted to well. 
written articles and advertising on a timely subject, makes 
mighty attractive reading. 

At least, that is what the NEWS and AMERICAN thought 
when they issued their Educational sections last August and 
their Travel and Resort sections in June. In fact, they thought 
so well of the idea that they went a step further. 


= ye the sections in miniature—one-quarter the original size— 


and in booklet form, they advertised them for distribution upon writ- 
ten or personal request. 

And the significant fact that the total supply of booklets was entirely 
exhausted shortly after the advertising appeared is the whole point of 
the story. 

It exemplifies NEWS and AMERICAN pulling power—a safe index 
to the selling power of these two papers and one of the secrets of their 
success with national campaigns. 


The NEWS and AMERICAN pull—not only because they reach practically all of the buying 
homes in and near Baltimore, but because their readers in these homes believe in them. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


The Baltimore American 


Morning. Daily And Sunday. 


. B. ag! 
estern Representative 
A Tower Bidg. 
Chi 


cago 
Advertising Manager 





Product Must Have a Gift Vogue—Advertising Pr 
It Gift Desirability 


By John Allen Murphy 


\ HEN I went into the re- 

tail business years ago we 
were obliged, if we wanted extra 
holiday business, to stock spe- 
cial Christmas merchandise. This 
was stuff that would sell for 
only two or three weeks prior 
to the visit of old St. Nick. If 
we did not get rid of it then we 
were obliged to carry it over for 
another year. Most of this mer- 
chandise was manufactured solely 
for the Christmas trade. The line 


included such articles as celluloid 
collar and cuff boxes, plush photo- 
graph albums with mirrors set in 


the centre of the cover, specially 
bedecked necktie holders made 
out of wooden towel rings, mus- 
tache cups for papa and numerous 
other things of like nature. 

The merchant who stocked up 
heavily on these articles in antici- 
pation of a brisk Christmas trade 
spent an uneasy December. A 
snowstorm set his solar plexus 
quivering. An unexpected change 
in the temperature caused him to 
pace the floor worriedly. The worst 
of it was that in trying to dispose 
of his Christmas jiggumbobs he 
was forced to neglect his regular 
merchandise. In many cases in 
order to give his Christmas stuff 
adequate display and to impart a 
holiday atmosphere to his place of 
business, the retailer found it nec- 
essary temporarily to remove his 
regular goods to his stockroom or 
to shove them into a heap in the 
back of his store. Customers who 
asked for anything other than holi- 
day knickknacks were frowned 
upon. 

While it is undeniably true that 
even under these conditions 
Christmas usually increased a 
merchant’s business, still the in- 
crease was obtained at such a 
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tremendous cost that many manu- 
facturers had come to the con- 
clusion that Santa Claus was a 
mighty expensive salesman. He 
caused such a violent disturbance 
in normal business that many au- 
thorities believed that the com- 
mercial world would be better 
off if the old gentleman were re- 
tired from the sales force. In the 
long run business would be the 
gainer if the money spent with 
the idea of giving Christmas cheer 
could have been gradually ex- 
pended throughout the year. 

In the last decade, though, there 
has been a growing disposition in 
the merchandise world to view 
the annual sales expedition of 
Santa Claus more tolerantly. The 
reason for this is that each year 
witnesses less giving of useless 
gifts and a great increase in the 
giving of serviceable articles of 
merchandise that are sincerely ap- 
preciated by the receiver. In re- 
cent years practically every line 
of business has climbed aboard 
the Christmas band wagon. Ad- 
vertisers awoke to the fact that if 
people were spending their holi- 
day money for gaudy baubles, they 
themselves were responsible for 
it. They were not suggesting their 
own goods as being suitable for 
gifts. As soon as they did be- 
gin to suggest them, the Christ- 
mas season immediately became 
a saner and a more economically 
sound merchandising event. 


RESTRICTED LIST OF RETAILERS 
REAPED BULK OF BUSINESS 


Of course even in the old days, 
Christmas btying stimulated all 
busittess to a certain extent. There 
have always been people who be- 
lieved in giving useful gifts. Be- 
sides the holidays being a period 
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of festivity and good-will most 
persons have been more lavish in 
their spending at this time, even 
in buying things for themselves. 
Notwithstanding this, however, the 
fact stands that the bulk of Christ- 
mas buying used to. be largely 
concentrated on a limited number 
of retailers. But, as I said be- 
fore, this has all been changed. 


A research man asked 100 women—in all 

parts of the U. S.—what they wanted for 

Christmas and 55 women asked for 

“Hosiery!” 

Now you know “What Women Want”— 

and you should prepare now for the 
i hosiery rush. A box of Ever- 


Christmas 

wear will be the popular gift. Display 
men's hosiery near the women's counter, 
and vice versa, so that gifts may be pur- 
chased easily and quickly. 


72 
f 


Now is the time to go after Christmas sales. 
Take gift orders now—and deliver before 
Christmas. Send for the Everwear sam- 


rit 
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Mama and Uncle Joe, so we hied 
ourselves to a neighboring depart 
ment store, where we bought 2! 
the holly boxes we could get. | 
these we boxed sets of alumin: 
and china salts and peppers, crur 
trays, cake plates, neckties, jax 
men’s shirts, baby rattles, etc. Al 
of these things sold like hot cak 
We ran out of boxes and coi 
get no more, so 
wrapped up things 
holly paper. This stun 
was just as success- 
ful. Soon the pay 
gave out. Next 
tied Christmas tags t 
aluminum tea kettles, 
carpet sweepers, fire- 
less cookers and such 
merchandise and 
found that the touch 
was just enough to 
put these articles in 
the gift class. 

About this same 
time manufacturers 
began to dress their 
regular merchandise 
in Christmas regalia. 
This perhaps more 
than anything else is 
the trick that tied up 
hundreds of different 
products with holiday 
buying. The holly box, 
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ri 
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HOSIERY MANUFACTURER STARTS HIS BUSINESS-PAPER 
ADVERTISING FOR CHRISTMAS TRADE 


Now practically every type of 
store and of business participates 
in the holiday melon. Advertis- 
ing must be given most of the 
credit for bringing this vast 
change about. 

That people would buy practical 
articles for gifts was forced on 
many of us quite accidentally. In 
our store one memorable year, 
we ran out of mustache cups and 
like plunder several days before 
Christmas. We had to have 
something to offer the multitude 
who were storming at our 
coynters for gifts for Susie and 


the spray of artificial 
holly and the Christ- 
mas tag soon accom- 
plished marvels in 
winning holiday pat- 
ronage for industries 
that had never r 
ceived much of_ 

There are two prin- 
cipal explanations as 
to why such a simple thing as 
giving a product a holiday dress 
immediately attracted the atten 
tion of gift shoppers to it. Th« 
first explanation concerns the r 
tailer. He was always anxious 
to get more Christmas business, 
but was afraid to plunge ‘in this 
direction, because if he did not 
sell out clean his carry-ov¢ 

would eat up the profit he made 
on his sales. But when a manv- 
facturer came along with a plan 
to put electrical toasters, kitche 
cabinets, safety razors, bicycles. 
bedroom slippers and such goods 
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in the holiday department, the re- 
tailer enthusiastically accepted the 
idea. Then if the specially boxed 
or wrapped stuff did not sell be- 
fore Christmas the Yuletide ap- 
parel could be stripped off and 
the product be returned to regular 
stock. 


ARTICLE MUST BE RECOGNIZED FOR 
ITS GIFT VALUE 


The second explanation con- 
cerns the consumer. The psy- 
chology of this merchandising 
seems to be that people will not 
buy a thing for presentation pur- 
poses unless it has a gift vogue. 
The article has to be approved by 
Santa Claus before it is acceptable 
as a gift. Merely giving it a holi- 
day appearance is usually enough 
to make it acceptable. A necktie 
in a holly box is more desirable 
as a Christmas gift than a neck- 
tie wrapped in plain paper. 

A letter from B. P. Wagner, 
vice-president of the Wagner 
Manufacturing Company, of Sid- 
ney, O., relates an experience 
which furnishes us with a con- 
crete example of what I have been 
aiming at. He says: “It has been 
our custom for some time to offer 
our trade the option of having in- 
dividual pieces of Wagner Cast 
Aluminum Ware packed in boxes, 
covered with holly design paper. 
While it is true that we always 
had a fair response to this offer, 
yet we were not at all satisfied that 
the opportunities afforded by Wag- 
ner Ware, as distinctive gifts, 
were fully appreciated. 

“With this thought in mind, we 
planned a year ago a campaign to 
give our dealers a wider range of 
gift packages and at the same 
time greater co-operation on our 
part to encourage their efforts. 

“We have been selling for many 
years the Wagner Chests of 
Aluminum in several assortments 
for anniversary and wedding gifts. 
These have been popular, but were 
too large for the moderate priced 
gift, so we made up a series of 
smaller assortments, 

“These were packed in attractive 
boxes covered with watered-silk 
effect paper and they had hinged 
covers. Sprays of holly and a 
Christmas holly band were sent 
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out with these boxes, but these 
Christmas touches could be taken 
out after the holidays and the 
packages become an all-year-round 
unit of sale. This not only makes 
the idea acceptable to the dealer 
as a package other than seasonal 
but encourages the desirability of 
Wagner Ware as gifts in smaller 
assortments during the entire year. 

“Window cards and envelope 
size consumer folders were also 
furnished the dealer and in some 
cities newspaper space was bought. 
These advertisements featured 
Wagner Ware as suitable Christ- 
mas gifts and the list of dealers 
selling Wagner Ware was pub- 
lished.” 

Louis J. Heckler, of the en- 
terprising firm of Heckler Bros., 
of Pittsburgh, says that “Christ- 
mas buying is a matter of the 
proper display of goods. Almost 
all kinds of merchandise is suit- 
able for Christmas presents, and 
if properly displayed they can be 
sold during the holiday season.” 


ADVERTISING POINTS OUT WHAT TO 
BUY FOR GIFTS 


Mr. Heckler is largely correct. 
All kinds of goods are suitable 
for gifts. Display plays a big 
part in effecting sales, but it alone 
is not enough. While giving the 
article a holiday appearance is a 
helpful and necessary factor, even 
this is not sufficient. The displayed 
article must in addition have a 
gift vogue. The easiest way to 
accomplish this is through adver- 
tising. Christmas advertising not 
only reaches the gift buyer, but 
what is more important it reaches 
the recipient. In the old days 
the good wife always expected a 
gift for her person, but now ad- 
vertising has taught her that her 
husband is not violating the 
niceties of the occasion if he 
gives her a vacuum cleaner, a 
sewing table or a tea wagon. Thus 
the advertising carries the sugges- 
tion to the puzzled husband that 
any of these articles will be ap- 
propriate. It also subtly reaches 
the wife with the message that 
she may consider herself very for- 
tunate if she draws a kitchen 
cabinet or an electric washer from 

(Continued on page 177) 
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R. C. Wilson 
Heads Periodical Pub- 
lishers Association 


HE Periodical Publishers As- 
sociation, an organization of 
the advertising interests of maga- 
zine publishers, held its annual 
meeting at the Manhattan Club, 
New York, on October 26. 
Robert Cade Wilson, vice-presi- 
dent and advertising director of 
The McCall Co., Inc., New York, 











ROBERT CADE WILSON, PRESIDENT, PERI- 
ODICAL PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 


publisher of the McCall publica- 
tions, and also vice-president and 
advertising director of Popular 
Science Monthly, was re-elected 
president of the association. F. L. 
Wurzburg, general manager of 
the Nast publications, was elected 
vice-president, and A. C. G. Ham- 
mesfahr, business manager, Cos- 
mopolitan, was re-elected secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

These officers, together with 
William Boyd, advertising direc- 
tor, Curtis Publishing Company ; 
Lee W. Maxwell, vice-president 
and general business manager of 
the Crowell Publishing Company, 
and Stanley R. Latshaw, advertis- 
ing director, Butterick Publishing 
Company, form the board of di- 
rectors of the association. 

Phillips Wyman is executive 
secretary of the association. 
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Outdoor Advertising Organi-: 
tions Combine 


The businesses of A. E. Fiegel a 
the Quaker City Advertising Servic 
both of New York, have been combin 
under the name of Quaker City Ady, 
tising Company. The new company will 
be the Eastern . representatives of the 
J. Johnson Company of Chicago— 
service on outdoor signs—on highways 
and in cities throughout the United 
States, and the Quaker City Sign Com 
pany of Philadelphia, manufacturer of 
signs. 


Cadillac Adds to Advertising 
Staff 


Cadillac Motor Car Company, 
Detroit, has added to its advertising 
staff Frank H. Lord and J. William 
James. Mr. Lord was previously with 
the Scattle Post-Intelligencer and the 
New York Tribune. He also handled 
the advertising for the Seattle distribu 
tors of Packard and Hudson motor cars 
Mr. James was with the advertising 
department of the Packard Motor Car 
Company and the Detroit News. 


The 


Heads Association of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers 


The National Association of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers at its annual 
meeting held at Chicago elected J. B 
Bartholomew president. Mr. Bartholo 
mew is president of the Avery Company, 
Peoria, Ill., manufacturer of tractors 
motor cultivators and grain. threshers. 


Death of Pomeroy T. Francis 


Pomeroy T. Francis, formerly pub 
lisher of the Troy, N. Y., Times, died 
in New York on October 28. He wasa 
grandson of John M. Francis, founder 
of the Times. During the war Mr. 
Francis served as a naval ensign. 


McDougall Kitchen Cabinet 
Account for Procter & Collier 


The McDougall Company, Frankfort, 
Ind., has appointed The Procter & Col 
lier Advertising Agency, of Cincinnati, 
to direct the merchandising and adver- 
tising of the McDougall Cabinet. 


Joins Kansas City “Journal” 
and “Post” 


Clinton Brown, formerly manager of 
the promotion department of the St. 


Louis Post-Dispatch, has been made 
promotion manager of the Kansas City 
Journal and Post. 


Death of William K. Atkinson 


William K. Atkinson, publisher of 
the Eau Claire, Wis., Leader, from 
1884 to 1912, died in Eau Claire last 
week. He was 85 years of age. 
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$90,000,000 Building 
Program Under Way in 
Philadelphia’s Record Y ear 


Is your lumber, paint, cement or pipe 
being specified? 


Philadelphia’s greatest building boom—a boom which 
has resulted in the issuing of Building Permits for struc- 
tures estimated to cost approximately $90,000,000 so far 
in 1922—provides a big market for building materials. 


If your products can be used in this record construc- 
tion program—tell the owners of these projected build- 
ings, and the builders, contractors, and architects about 
them. 


You can reach these prospective users of your materials 
in the evening when they are at home, free to note and 
remember the things you tell them, if you address them 
through The Bulletin—for The Bulletin enters nearly 
every home in and around Philadelphia. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the 
newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania and is one of the largest 
in America. 

U. S. Post Office report of net paid daily 
average circulation for six months ending 
September 30, 1922—485,145 copies a day. 


New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau St. 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Bivd. 
San Francisco—Allen Hofmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
London—M. Bryans, 125 Pall Mall, 8. W. 1. 

Paris—Ray A. Washburn, 6 rue Lamartine (9). 


(Copyright, 1922—Bulletin Company) 
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The great organ of American agriculture js 
The Capper Farm Press. It is a single unit. 
These eight papers are its component parts. 


To give its more than a million and a half 
subscribers the most efficient editorial service 
it is published in eight sections from seven dif: 
ferent editorial offices. Behind each paper the 
editorial guidance, the policies, the creed, theff 
ownership—all are one. 


The editors of these papers live amon}, theif 
readers and are a part of the sections they serve. 


Circulation 1,556,473 


tte Geer THE CAPPE 
Sections ~Capper'’s Farmer - Oklahoma Farme 
TOPEKA, KANSAS Kansas Farmer and Mail and Breezé 
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Over all is a staff of specialists—men and 
women highly trained as journalists in particu- 
ar lines, such as farm engineerin}, rural health, 


ind home economics. 


Guiding, and building, the destiny of The 


apper Farm Press is Arthur Capper, pub- 


r. Energetic and powerful, a leader in 
every sense of the word, he has placed his 
~ricultural institution on a rock foundation— 
He has made it the first medium in the first 

Harm market. 


Line Rate $8.15 MM Rate $5.24 


FARM PRESS ¥2kerx 


Nebraska Farm Journal~Missouri Ruralist 
Penisyivania Farmer-Ohio Farmer-Michigan Farmer. 
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THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1922 POINTS TO 
Another Banner Year for 
Business in Chicago 


Because of The Chicago 
Daily News’ long estab- 
lished pre-eminence in 
the Chicago daily news- 
paper advertising field, it 
is generally recognized as 
a faithful mirror of Chi- 
cago business conditions, 
and therefore peculiar 
significance and value at- 
tach to its advertising 
lineage figures, which re- 
flect the state of the great 
Chicago market. 


It is gratifying, there- 
fore, that this reliable 
barometer of business in 
Chicago clearly shows 


1922 to be, thus far, an- 
other “banner year” with 
business picking up speed 
every day. 


The following figures, 
supplied by the Adver- 
tising Record Company, 
an independent audit ser- 
vice maintained by all 
the Chicago newspapers, 
give the total volume of 
display advertising in all 
Chicago daily news- 
papers for the third 
quarter of 1922, and 
comparison with the fig- 
ures for the correspond- 
ing period of 1921: 


1921—Lines § 1922—Lines . Comparison 

The Chicago Daily News 2,695,183 2,873,423 178,240 gain 

The Daily Tribune. . 2,045,416 2,188,635 143,219 gain 
The Daily 

Herald-Examiner. 881,192 913,194 32,002 gain 

923,662 960,534 36,872gain 

The American. . . .*1,687,110 1,631,293 55,817 loss 


The Journal 970,452 924,409 46,043 loss 


*Figures issued by the Advertising Record Co. and quoted by The Chicago 
American in 1921. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
TILL 
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Proposed New Trade-Mark Act 
Approved by Bar Association 


Measure Now Ready for Presentation before Congress 


fue Porrs-TurnsuLt CoMPANy 
Kansas City, Mo. 
r of Printers’ InK: 

Vill you please let me know the 
nt status of the new trade-mark 
which has been suggested for the 
oval of the committee of the Amer- 
Bar Association? 

Vould like to know whether the act 

self has actually gotten before Con- 
ss and whether or not that body 
taken any action thereon. If so 

ild like to know also whether litera- 
is available from the Patent Office 

iv ~ | details of the act as formally 
2 ec 
there has not yet been any in- 
1ation published, we would appreciate 
f you would give us a brief résumé 
f the important points of the new act. 


Potts-TuRNBULL COMPANY 
J. C. Parker 


S° SVERAL references to the 
proposed new trade-mark act 
have appeared in previous issues 
of Printers’ Inx. These refer- 
ences are appended. 

The proposed act has not yet 
been presented to Congress. The 
preparation of this act was the 
work of a committee of the 
American Bar Association. The 
association has now approved the 
act as prepared by the committee 
and the committee will make ar- 
rangements to recommend its en- 
actment to Congress. It is im- 
possible for anyone to tell at this 
time just when the subject will 
come before Congress. 

Full text of the proposed act 
appeared in PRINTERS’ InK of 
June 23, 1921. It is based on the 
trade-mark laws of 1905 and em- 
bodies no more changes than seem 
necessary in the opinion of the 
American Bar Association to 
remedy some of the absurdities 
that crept into the old act by 
reason of its original draftsman- 
ship and the judicial constructions 
which have been given to it. 

\mong the important features 
of the proposed act are the fol- 

The “ten-year” provision has 
been omitted. Under the old act 


a mark that was merely the name 
of a person or firm, or a geo- 
graphical term, or descriptive of 
the goods, could be registered only 
if it had been used for ten years 
prior to February 20, 1905. In 
place of this arbitrary date and 
time, the new act provides that 
trade-marks which have acquired 
a “secondary meaning” and which 
identify the applicant’s goods may 
be registered. Even though the 
mark was originally “descriptive it 
is entitled to registration, if the 
applicant can show that it has in 
fact become distinctive and is 
recognized by the public as identi- 
fying his goods. 

An entirely new section provides 
for the filing or “deposit” of un- 
registerable marks used in inter- 
state commerce, upon paying a fee 
of one dollar. Failure to do this 
within a year after the adoption of 
the trade-mark makes it necessary 
to pay a filing fee of $50 and no 
suit can be brought for infringe- 
ment until the trade-mark is de- 
posited. At present the Patent 
Office files contain records only of 
registered marks, and there is no 
reliable source of information on 
the thousands of unregistered 
marks in use. Under the new 
provision, business men will have 
a more reliable source in which to 
search before choosing a new 
mark, 

An appeal from decisions of the 
Commissioner of Patents in a con- 
tested Patent Office proceeding 
(4. e., Opposition, cancellation or 
interference), may be removed to 
the District Court of the appeal- 
ing party’s residence and con- 
tinued as an ordinary suit for an 
injunction, the testimony already 
taken in the Patent Office being 
available in the suit, Under the 
present act a cancellation of a 
trade-mark in the Patent Office is 
not of much value to the success- 
ful party, as the office has: nd 
power to issue an injunction and 
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the whole question may have to 
be litigated again in the courts 
and new testimony taken before 
any results are accomplished. 

The proposed act makes regis- 
tration “notice to all persons,” 
thereby doing away with the 
necessity of adding to the trade- 
mark “Registered U. S. Pat. Off.” 

The same trade-mark may be 
registered by different persons in 
different sections of the country, 
provided it is shown no confusion 
of goods or deception of the pub- 
lic is likely to result. This is 
simply a recognition of a princi- 
ple of common law laid down by 
the courts, 

Provision has been made for the 
registration of trade names and 
devices used in interstate or for- 
eign commerce which- are not 
technically good trade-marks be- 
cause they are not affixed to any 
merchandise. This will cover the 
names and marks used by hotels, 
railroads, colleges, agricultural so- 
cieties, taxicab concerns and 
others who deal in service rather 
than merchandise. 

Any person who marks or ad- 
vertises goods with a false de- 
scription or representation may be 
sued by anyone who is injured. 
Instead of being forced to ask the 
district attorney to proceed against 
the offender under the misbrand- 
ing or false advertising statutes, 
business men will be able to at- 
tack the wrong-doers directly. 

Information in detail about the 
proposed act has not been pre- 
pared for distribution. The matter 
is in the hands of the committee 
of the American Bar Association. 
Edward S. Rogers, Chicago, is 
chairman of this committee. Other 
members are Harry D. Nims, 
New York, Archibald Cox, A. C. 
Paul, W. L. Symons, James T. 
Newton, James A. Carr and Mel- 
ville Church.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 
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Boston University Has Sal 
Letter Writing Course 
The College of Business Admini 
tion, Boston University, Boston, 
conducting a course on sales le 
writing. Among those who are sc 
uled to deliver lectures on this sul 
are: Charles R. Wiers, vice-president 
and sales manager, DeLong Hook | 
Eye Company, Philadelphia; Ge 
Carsten Frolich, United Drug C 
pany; George W. Coleman, Babson in 
stitute; Louis Balsam, president, ail 
Bag Publishing Co.; Robert E, Ram 
vice-president, James F. Newcomb 
Company, Inc., and Roger Wol 
Walter B. Snow & Staff, Boston. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Appoint C. M. Briggs 


Charles M. Briggs, for the last two 
and a half years buyer of printing for 
Fairbanks, ie & Company, Chicago 
manufacturers of engines, pumps and 
farm equipment, has been made man: 4 
of this company’s advertising depar 
ment. Miss M. Fitzgerald, who = 
been with Fairbanks, Morse & Com- 
pany’s advertising department for sev- 
eral years, is assistant to Mr. Briggs 


Rochester, N. Y., Account for 
Cleveland Agency 


The Atlantic Stamping Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer of 
household utilities and metalware uten 
sils, has placed its advertising account 
with Fuller & Smith, Cleveland. 


French Line Account with 
The H. K. McCann Co. 


The advertising for the French Line, 
operated by Compagnie General 
Transatlantique, has been placed in the 
hands of The H,. K. McCann Compa: 


Elgin Watch Account with 
George L. Dyer Agency 


The Elgin National Watch Company 
Chicago, has placed its advertising ac 
count with the George L. Dyer Company 


Arnold A. Mowbray, executive secre 
tary of the National Selected Morti- 
cians, Pittsburgh, Pa., has resigned. 
His resignation will become effective 
within the next sixty days. 

The National Selected Morticians 
lan to move their headquarters from 
ittsburgh, Pa., to Des Moines, Ia 
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W ng Lens Corporation Plans 
Advertising Campaign 


e Wing Lens Corporation, Minne- 
s, plans an advertising campaign in 
papers, business publications and 
papers. This campaign will be di- 
d by the Kraff Advertising Agency 
iat city. 

e National Casualty Company, of 
nreapolis, also has placed its ac- 
t with the Kraff Advertising 
cy. Newspapers and farm papers 
being used. 


H. Sheldon Joins Thresher 
Service 
George H. Sheldon, recently with 
grass & Gayness, Inc., is now 
Thresher Service Advertising, 
York. Before joining Snodgrass 
vyness, Inc., Mr. Sheldon was New 
k manager of the McJunkin Adver- 
g Company, Chicago. 


iarles Gulden, Inc., Appoints 
J. J. Moore 


J. Moore, formerly division mana 
.of the Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
mpany, has been appointed sales 
manager of Charles Gulden, Inc., New 
“Gulden’s” mustard. He _ suc- 

W. A. Carlin, who has resigned. 
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George E. Dunham Dies 


George E. Dunham, editor and pub 
lisher of the Utica, N. Y., Press, died 
in Utica on October 29. Mr. Dunham 
had been connected with the Press 
since 1882. He had been a trustee of 
Hamilton College for thirty years and 
was also president of the board of man 
agers of the Utica State Hospital. Mr. 
Dunham was sixty-three years old. 


Joins Albert Frank Agency 
Staff in Chicago 


John C. Healy has joined the copy 
staff with the Chicago office of Albert 
Frank & Company, New York advertis- 
ing agency. e was at one time with 
the Chicago Tribune and has most 
recently been with the McCutcheon 
Gerson Service, Chicago agency. 


Will Conduct Foreign Adver- 
tising Campaign 

The Milwaukee Motor Products, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis., is planning to adver 
tise its timer for Ford automobiles in 
Great Britain, France, British Colonial 
Possessions, Dutch East Indies and 
South America. This campai will be 
directed by the Gotham Ravertising 
Company, New York. 








The 
George L Dyer Company 
42 Broadway 
New York 


Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 





Direct Mail Advertising Association 
Orders Membership Drive 


Cincinnati Meeting, Biggest in Association’s History, Causes Desir 
to Expand 


T the annual business meeting 

of the members of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, fol- 
lowing the convention of that 
organization in Cincinnati last 
week, it was decided that an in- 
tensive drive for members, par- 
ticularly among the users of 
direct-mail advertising, should be 
conducted during the coming year. 
More than half of the 1,500 out- 
of-town people attending the 
three-day convention were non- 
members and a considerable pro- 
portion of these represented ad- 
vertisers. This condition not only 


made the organization’s leaders 
see the promise of a much larger 
membership, but caused them to 
decide that hereafter the users of 
advertising should have as much 


to say about the association’s 
affairs officially and otherwise as 
the producers and sellers of it. 
The latter policy was reflected in 
the selection of the new board of 
governors, which is equally di- 
vided between producers and 
users. 

The fact that the association, 
for the first time in its history, 
has a neat bank balance instead 
of the usual yearly deficit proved 
a highly encouraging factor that 
contributed to the “go ahead” ef- 
fort. When the matter came up, 
some interesting stories were told 
of how direct-mail departmentals 
had been formed in the advertis- 
ing club in such cities as Cleve- 
land, St. Louis and Chicago. It 
was announced also that a move 
is under way for the creation of 
such a departmental in the New 
York advertising club. 

Anybody with only one eye open 
could see the ambition of the 
direct-mail enthusiasts to make 
their organization the biggest 
thing in organized advertising. 
But there was not the slightest 
disposition to try to supplant in 
any way the local activities of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 


the World. It was emphasived 
that there should be a local direct 
mail organization in every town, 
but that if in any way possible 
it should be made. a subsidiary of 
the local club. It was related that 
in St. Louis talk of organizing 
separate club for direct-mail ad- 
vertisers and producers cau 
the St. Lonis club to take up 
the matter, with the result that a 
flourishing departmental now is 
in operation. 

The campaign for new members 
will be operated on an organized 
basis to be announced later. One 
method will be for the salesmen 
of every producing concern to 
solicit membership in the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association from 
among their customers and pros- 
pects. The new member need not 
necessarily become affiliated with 
the local club but this is looked 
upon as a logical outcome. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Some important changes in the 
association’s operating plan were 
made. On account of the resig- 
nation of Louis Balsam, the ex- 
ecutive secretary, the offices of 
secretary and treasurer were com- 
bined and given to Frank L. 
Pierce, of the Remington Type- 
writer Company, of New York, 
who has been serving as treasurer. 
Heretofore there has been only 
one vice-president, F. W. Hunt, 
and he has confined his official 
activities entirely to Canada. This 
time the board of governors chose 
another vice-president, Charles R. 
Wiers, vice-president of the De 
Long Hook & Eye Company, of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Wiers will act 
as the official head of the organi- 
zation during any absence of 
Joseph Meadon, of Detroit, who 
was re-elected president. The ex- 
ecutive offices will be continued 
at Detroit. Beginning with De- 
cember 1, Mr. Pierce will assume 

(Continwed on page 33) 
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First ¢ Dafly average circulation 
me { ot and Coanty.71,877 
zeaz_s | Grand » 116.874 








The Indianapolis 


NEWS 


News readers have been intensely 
loyal to The News for more than 
half a century, because it has always 
been first and last a newspaper and 
loyal to them. Today The News 
reaches 116,000 homes in the Indian- 
apolis Radius. This mighty market 
can be yours when your selling 
message is carried to it in the columns 
of its favorite newspaper. 


The News is the key to a 


selling empire 


31 truck routes out of Indian- 
apolis and suburbs supplement 
the delivery system of the in- 
terurban and steam roads and 
insure delivery of The News 
to all parts of Central Indiana 
on the date of issue. This ip- 
tensive delivery system is re- 
sponsible for the rapid growth 
of News rural circulation. 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 
New York Office Chicago Office 


DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street The Tower Bidg. 
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Prosperous 


HE homeis not only the bulwark 
of the nation. It settles a lot of 
things about advertising, too. 


A home town is a mighty good place 
to advertise in. 


And the comparison of the number of 
homes in a town with the way and 
extent the newspapers of a city cover 
them, will settle a lot of things. 


Baltimore is a home town. Even the 
sort of man we are accustomed to 
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Baltimore 


call “an every-day fellow” owns his 
own home. 


Take the row in the picture. No rich 
men live in them. Just folks. And 
whole rows of them are springing up 
right along. 


The Sunpapers cover the town like a 
blanket. Neighborhoods like these. 
And the sections where the Morgans 
and the Rockefellers of the town live 
as well—in the Roland Park-Guilford 
district, for example, The Sunpapers 
go into 95 per cent. of them. 





The September net paid average cir- 
culation of The Sunpapers was— 
Daily (Morning and Evening) 235,781 
Sunday, 157,875 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE eis SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Times Bidg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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Try itoutin Representative Milwaukee 





Here Is Your Market 


The city of Milwaukee is the distributing 
point—the buying center—of a great market. 
Because Milwaukee jobbers serve Wiscon- 
sin and Upper Michigan. 


So this market is bigger, richer, more pro- 
ductive than any one city within its limits. 
And Milwaukee is the logical entrance to 
this territory. 


While Milwaukee purchases averaged 
more than nine million dollars for every 
business day during 1921, it must be re- 
membered that Wisconsin purchases were 
well over thirty-three million dollars for 
every business day. 


The Milwaukee- Wisconsin market includes, 
in addition to Milwaukee itself, such thriv- 
ing cities as Racine, Kenosha, Madison, 
Green Bay, Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, as well 
as others of importance. 


The Journal penetrates to every corner of 
Wisconsin and Upper Michigan. For The 
Journal is read by more Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin people than any other publica- 
tion in the world—all in all approximately 
half-a-million readers. It is read by four 
out of every five English-reading families 
in Milwaukee. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by Merit 





“As Milwaukee Buys— The Nation Buys!”’ 
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his new position in that city, 
giving all his time to the job. 
The newly elected board of 
governors, including the hold- 
overs, follows: 

Joseph Meadon, the Franklin 
Press, Detroit; F. W. Hunt, 
Ma-sey-Harris Co. Ltd, To- 
ron‘o; Homer J. Buckley, of 
Buckley, Dement & Company, Chi- 
cago; Robert E. Ramsay, James 
F. Newcomb & Co., Inc., New 


York; Charles R. Wiers, Philadel- 


phia; Edward T. Hall, Ralston 
Purina Co, St. Louis; W. A. 
Wolff, Western Electric Com- 
pany, New York; Louis Balsam, 
The Mail Bag, Cleveland; George 
B. Hendrick, W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Company, Boston. 

Mr. Pierce in his new position 
will be an ex-officio member of 
the board of governors. From 
now on, it will be the association’s 
purpose to centre more of the 
executive work in the secretary. 
The last two years have been a 
formative period and there was 
so much to do that President 
Meadon devoted considerable time 
to the executive end. But now 
that the organization has got such 
a good start it is expected that 
Secretary-Treasurer Pierce soon 
will get broken in to take charge 
of most of the details. 

Treasurer Pierce’s report at the 
annual meeting showed a balance 
of more than $2,000 in the treas- 
ury with all bills paid. This did 
not include a check for $6,500 re- 
ceived that day from the Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce as 
part of the organization’s share of 
the proceeds of the convention. 
Each member of the convention 
paid five dollars entrance fee. 
This went to the association to- 
gether with half the proceeds of 
the sale of display space. 


CONVENTION DETAILS 


Homer J. Buckley, chairman of 
the committee on legislation, re- 
minded the members of the 
Canadian customs regulations af- 
fecting the entrance of printed 
matter from other countries which 
would go into effect November 1. 
The regulation provided that no 
printed matter should be admitted 
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unless it should plainly show the 
country of its origin. “Printed 
in the U. S. A.” or “Printed in 
England” would have to appear 
on every piece of printed matter 
originating in those countries and 
going into Canada, and the same 
regulation would affect other 
countries. The ruling applies to 
cartons and containers for mer- 
chandise as well as to straight 
advertising matter. The only ex- 
ception is in the case of printed 
matter prepared in letter form, 
which can be printed in imitation 
typewriter type. Mr. Buckley rec- 
ommended, and his suggestion was 
adopted by the convention, that all 
manufacturers desiring: to send 
printed matter of any kind to 
Canada should not place on it 
“Printed in the U. S. A.,” but 
should send the plates to Canada 
and have the work done there. 
Thus the law would be complied 
with and its bad effect on Ameri- 
can advertisers avoided. 

The convention, which was held 
in Cincinnati’s picturesque Music 
Hall, was opened on Wednesday 
morning with the usual exchange 
of compliments in accordance 
with the time-honored custom. 
Mayor Carrel told how glad he 
was to greet the advertising men 
and women and President Meadon 
complimented the mayor and Cin- 
cinnati. The programme was car- 
ried out exactly as it was printed 
in the October 12 issue of 
Printers’ INK. Every speaker 
appeared and the proceedings 
were carried out pretty nearly on 
schedule time. The chairmen of 
the various sessions were Mr. 
Meadon, Charles H. Mackintosh, 
of Chicago, Charles R. Wiers, 
Alexander M. Candee, of Mil- 
waukee, John Howie Wright, of 
New York, and F. W. Hunt. The 
Better Letters Association and the 
House-Organ Editors held sep- 
arate sessions on Wednesday eve- 
ning, presided over respectively 
by Frank W. Dignan and Robert 
E. Ramsay. Group meetings were 
also held by those interested in 
financial advertising, in retail 
advertising and production. 

One notable feature of the gen- 
eral programme was the attention 
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given to the retail store and 
of direct-mail advertising. Joseph 
B. Mills, publicity director of the 
J. L. Hudson Company, a De- 
troit department store, told about 
the necessity of having plenty of 
atmosphere in advertising. He 
regarded newspaper advertising as 
the first essential of retail store 
publicity but declared its maxi- 
mum effect could best be gained 
by the employment of direct-by- 
mail methods to supplement it. As 
one method of securing atmos- 
phere, Mr. Mills showed eighteen 
large oil paintings, each represen- 
tative of one of the larger Detroit 
industries. The paintings showed 
certain phases of the work done at 
each concern. They had been dis- 
played in the store during the 
company’s fortieth anniversary 
and did much to sell the city itself, 
as well as the company, to its 
customers. 

Mr. Mills’ reference to news- 
papers was only one instance of 
the broad view of advertising ex- 
pressed by nearly all the speak- 
ers. Excepting in one or two in- 
stances there was no disposition 
to make any one-sided claim as 
to the comparative effectiveness 
of direct-by-mail methods. They 
were fully recognized as having 
their place. Sometimes the place 
was in the lead and again it was 
merely a supplementary proposi- 
tion. 

For example, George B. Hen- 
drick, sales manager of the W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Co., of Boston, said 
his company used nearly 5,000 
newspapers and numerous maga- 
zines to advertise its goods and 
utilized direct-by-mail methods to 
“bring the campaign to a head.” 


ADVERTISING MEN MISSING 
OPPORTUNITY 


The benefits of taking such 
broad views of advertising was 
emphasized by Harry Tipper of 
New York in his address, Mr. 
Tipper got after the advertising 
managers with a _ sharp stick. 
“You don’t read enough,” he told 
them. “You may complain that 
you are not consulted or recog- 
nized in the manufacturing, the 
financial or other aspects of the 


business. This is due to no dis. 
Position to belittle the advert sing 
department but rather to your own 
lack of capacity through fa’‘iure 
to read and study.” 

Letter writing and numerous 
branches of merchandising vere 
treated in detail. The conven- 
tion got ideas on how to use the 
mails to sell a widely varied rum- 
ber of commodities ranging all 
the way from automobiles and 
bonds to corsets, tires, Congol-um 
printed matter and merchandise in 
general. 

The programme was effectivel 
supplemented by the various ad- 
vertising exhibits in another part 
of the Music Hall building 
Printers, engravers, art firms, 
paper makers and others had in- 
structive exhibits. One concern 
had a miniature paper-making 
machine actually turning out pa- 
per while the people watched. A 
printing firm displayed a Latin 
Bible printed by hand in the thir- 
teenth century. 

The usual entertainment fea- 
tures expected at an advertising 
convention were provided by the 
Cincinnati committee. On Wednes- 
day evening there was “A Bohe- 
mian Night.” The north wing of 
the building was transformed into 
a Bohemian garden with all the 
conventional equipment including 
three improvised “bars.” The 
beer, however, served by several 
score of gayly dressed waitresses 
was strictly of the near variety 

The annual dinner given at the 
Hotel Gibson on Thursday night 
was of the usual variety with 
some pretty fair entertainment 
provided by talent imported from 
Chicago. But it will go down in 
advertising annals as one dinner 
that had no set programme of 
speakers. There were no menu 
cards on the tables when the 
guests sat down, but soon ap- 
peared four postmen with the 


table number. But all they con- 
tained was a list of some things 
to eat expressed in fancy names 
and a schedule of the acts of the 
performers. 

President Meadon called on 
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pecially posed. Its “stills” are from salient pictures 
yet to be released. Its advanced critiques intelligently 
cover the better productions here and abroad. In fact, 
Vanity Fair touches all those points where the movies 
definitely attain the level of an art. This treatment 
is another reason why critical men and women regard 
Vanity Fair as being designed only for them—naturally 
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few notables to stand up and bow, 
and Lou Holland, president of the 
A. A. C. of W., was requested to 
make “a few remarks.” Mr. Hol- 
land presented the felicitations of 
the parent body and created much 
enthusiasm by his announcement 
that the clubs had been invited to 
establish a division of advertising 
in the United States Department 
of Commerce, which had already 
been given publicity in the Octo- 
ber 26 issue of Printers’ INK. 

At the concluding session of 
the convention Friday afternoon 
prizes were awarded. For “the 
most noteworthy accomplishment 
of the year in direct-mail adver- 
tising” the Mail Bag Publishing 
Company cup was given to the 
Mazda Lamp Company. For “the 
most unique piece of direct-mail 
advertising created ‘during the 
year” the Cleveland Folding 
Machine Company trophy was 
awarded to the Southam Press, 
Ltd., Toronto. The Chicago dele- 
gation won the Paper Maleers Ad- 
vertising Club trophy for having 
the largest number in attendance. 
The American Multigraph Sales 
Company’s cup for “the most dis- 
tinctive and efficient form letter 
campaign” was given to the Direct 
Advertising Service Company of 
Chicago. 





Scope of 
Vigilance Work 
Outlined 


N order to facilitate the “Truth- 

in-Advertising” work of the 
National Vigilance Committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, a statement giving 
an outline of that committee’s 
scope of activities was made by 
its director, W. P. Green. In this 
statement Mr. Green says: 

“Cases will be handled only 
when deceptive advertising is sus- 
pected of being materially em- 
ployed. 

“The advertising itself must ac- 
company the letter of complaint, 
which also should contain a state- 
ment of material surrounding cir- 
cumstances. Statements in the 
letter purporting to be quotations 
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from the advertising complained 


of cannot be considered. 

“Cases submitted by sustain ling 
members and Better Business Bv- 
reaus will be given the preference 


in the order of consideration 


“Cases will be handled as 
pendent instances. of suspected! de- 
ception, unless, in the opinion of 
the Committee, they may be con- 
sidered to better advantage as part 


of a broad general problem 
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inde- 
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volving an entire field of aciver- 
tising. When the broader 


lem 


is under consideration 
individual case then current in 
Committee’s files will receiv 
tention as evidence bearing c 


general subject. 


“Information furnished 


by 


rob- 
each 
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at- 
the 


the 


Committee as to an investmeit, a 
product or a service will be lim- 
inquiries concerning the 


ited to 


truthfulness 


tising. 


of specific 


acver- 


“The Committee will handle only 


cases 


that 
vertising. 


involve national 
Its activities 


in 


ad- 
local 


cases shall be confined to advice 
or specific information needed by 
affiliated local agencies to secure 
effective results. 


“Trade-mark 
will 


cases 
opinion 


of 


be handled 


and 
if, 
the Committee, 


trade-name 
in the 


there 


is reasonable probability of con- 
fusion on the part of the public 
The Committee’s activities in such 
cases may be limited or suspended 
at any time by circumstances indi- 


cating that 


legal 


protective 


or 


other action should be taken by 
the complainant. 
“Negative copy cases—that is, 
copy which disparages competitors 
and competitive products—will be 
handled only if they involve sus- 
pected misstatements of fact.” 


W. J. Eakins with 
Charles Francis Press 


J. 
president of The De Vinne Press, N 
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“Trade Marked” Space 


It is because of the real significance 
of Associated Business Paper Mem- 
bership that you so often see the 
A. B. P. “trade-mark” exhibited by 
members. The Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., is the on/y publishing 
organization with a rigid and exact- 
ing set of membership requirements 
—a publication must comply with 
these standards to get in and must 
maintain them to stay in. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
With 125 member papers reaching 
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Consequently, it is becoming increas- 
ingly important for you to be able to 
identify A. B. P. publications. So in 
buying advertising look for “trade- 
marked” space—you’ll find it shown 
in rate and data books, in publica- 
tion mast-heads, in publication ad- 
vertisements, in the directory sections 
of advertising magazines, on pub- 
lishers’ letterheads, rate cards, and 
wherever else a buyer of space might 
look to decide upon the highest qual- 
ity of space for his advertising. 


Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street 
54 different fields of 


A. 


B. p 


“ Member of The Associ 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc,”, means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 
Spies standards in all 
departments, 
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“Service 
to the Folks” 


O the farmers of Oklahoma this simple 

slogan stands for their favorite farm 
paper. To the editors, across whose minds 
it is emblazoned, it is a pledge to their readers 
that is daily vitalized in a practical, workable 
editorial policy. 

Soil tillage, livestock and poultry raising, 
crop-producing and marketing, farm en- 
gineering, the farm home and _ school— 
every phase of farm operation and rural life 
is covered completely in The Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman in an intimate manner 
with sympathetic understanding. 

Because of its editorial dominance, 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman advertisers are 
assured of an interested, responsive reader 
audience. May we supply you with further 
information? 


Greatest Circulation 
Lowest Rate 


| 


CARL WILLIAMS 
Editor 


EdgarTDell.Adv.Mgr. Oklahoma City 


E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago KansasCity Atlanta San Francisco 
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Making Room for New Salesmen 


Old Salesmen Were Given New Accounts Developed by Mail, and Were 
Thus Shown That a Cut in Territory Would Not Be Detrimental 


By S.C. 


| ie branch manager was ap- 
prehensive. The president of 
his company had written that the 
new factory would come into pro- 
duction early in December, or be- 
fore, and that he would have to 
put on at least three more sales- 
men to take care of his share of 
the increase. 

This was in March, several 
years ago. All of the territory 
allotted to the branch was being 
covered by eight salesmen, and the 
manager knew that any attempt, 
under ordinary conditions, to take 
terriiory away from his men 
would be resented by them and 
considered as an attempt to cut 
down their earnings. 

The salesmen worked on a 
salary and commission basis. 
They were all producers, there 
had been no changes in the force 
of in arrangement of territories 
for several years, and the man- 
ager was fearful of doing any- 
thing that would affect the morale 
of his men, 

His company had grown rapid- 
ly, its goods were well known and 
were sold by the men’s furnishing 
trade throughout the country. The 
Manager was convinced that his 
men could sell as much or more 
merchandise in smaller territories ; 
but he was just as sure that not 
one member of the sales force 
could be convinced of the fact 
with the evidence he had at hand. 
However, he had about nine 
months to produce evidence that 
would convince. 

Many concerns, facing a similar 
problem, have lost both good 
salesmen and valuable accounts by 
Tearranging territories arbitrarily 
after loyal salesmen had built 
them up. But this manager deter- 
mined to make room for the new 
men without offending in any way 
the members of his present force. 
The salesmen called on their 
city and large-town accounts every 
ninety days; but about 90 per cent 
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of all their customers saw them 
every six months, There were 
quite a number of small towns in 
all territories that the men did not 
consider worth making. 

The branch manager first wrote 
the salesmen, advising them that 
the new factory soon would be in 
working order, and that the com- 
pany expected an increase of at 
least 60 per cent in the business 
of the branch to take care of in- 
creased production. He impressed 
them with the seriousness of the 
problem, and asked them to offer 
suggestions for its solution. But 
only one man offered to give up 
any territory, and that was a strip 
of poor country containing several 
towns which he had never made. 

The nature of the company’s 
merchandise is such that it is 
convenient for customers to fill in 
their stocks by mail; but this 
phase of the business never had 
been developed, probably because 
the salesmen always had received 
credit for all orders from their 
territories. 


USING MAILS TO SHOW SALESMEN 
POSSIBILITIES OF TERRITORY 


So the manager decided to see 
what he could do in the way of 
developing business by mail. He 
wrote the salesmen that he was 
planning a mail campaign to get 
fill-in orders, and assured them 
that they would get full credit for 
all business produced in _ their 
territories. Not a man objected. 
The manager had their confidence, 
and they had no fear of an ulter- 
ior motive. 

With a series of letters, special 
order blanks, booklets and other 
material, the manager began a 
steady bombardment of the best 
accounts in all of the small towns 
which the men did not make. He 
also timed a series of clever let- 
ters with order blanks enclosed to 
reach the city and big-town ac- 
counts thirty days after the sales- 





































man’s call, and to continue every 
few days until about two weeks 
before the salesman’s next call. 
The campaign soon began to 
produce some unusual results. By 
December 15, when the men came 
in for a conference and a month’s 
rest between seasons, the manager 
was able to present twenty-five or 
thirty new accounts to each man. 
He also had every territory an- 
alyzed and charted. And from 
actual business received by mail 
he was able to prove to the men 
that it would pay them handsome- 
ly to call on their largest accounts 
every thirty days, instead of every 
ninety days, and that it would be 
even more profitable to make two 
trips instead of one over the rest 
of their territories. He also had 
the evidence to prove to them that 
they were losing lots of good 
business by not making a number 
of the small towns in their terri- 
tories. 
SALESMEN AGREE TO WORK SMALLER 
TERRITORY 


The men promptly agreed that 
he was right, and they also saw 
that it would be impossible for 
them to cover their territories, as 
they were, if they followed the 
new plan. In other words, they 
were quite willing to give up terri- 
tory, since they were assured that 
they would have all they could do, 
and that they would still have the 
opportunity of increasing their 
earnings. And when the new ar- 
rangement of territories was laid 
before them, there was not a seri- 
ous objection. 

These matters took up the en- 
tire first day of the conference. 
The second day the three new 
salesmen were introduced, and the 
old men took them in like broth- 
ers. The conference was the most 
successful the branch ever had 
held, and the salesmen got away 
the middle of January without a 
hitch. And that year all of the 
old salesmen, with one exception, 
increased their earnings. 

The branch manager, among ten 
in various cities of the country, 
was the only one who did not ex- 
perience trouble of a more or less 
serious nature, in expanding the 
sales force. 
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Commercial Fairs Too 


Numerous in Europe 

The commercial fair, in many in 
stances an efficient means of promoi'ng 
trade, is being overworked in Germany 
to such an extent that the manufac ur 
ers have been forced to unite in -lf- 
defense against unscrupulous promoters 
Complaints have appeared in German 
trade journals that fairs are being or 
ganized for the profit of the promoters 
rather than for the general good of the 
trade. The manufacturer is put t 
heavy expense, as the fear of competi 
tion compels him to attend all the (airs 
advertised. A central bureau has now 
been organized to advise manufacturers 
regarding the expedieney of attending 
fairs. 

The Comité Central Industriel, an 
organization of Belgian employers, at 
a recent meeting expressed disapproval 
of all the proposed fairs, including the 
Grand fair and the electrical exhibition 
planned for 1923, as well as the Na 
tional Exposition announced for 193( 
In the opinion of the committee the 
economic situation holds but little prom 
ise of success for the fairs.—Hanid 
berichten, The Hague, Holland. 





Advertising Creates Demand 
for American Products in Peru 


One prominent dealer in toilet art 
in Lima, Peru, attributes the successful 
introduction of new products in that 
country to advertising, according to the 
Department of Commerce. It says the 
truth of this statement seems to be 
borne out by the spirited demand that 
some American companies are now 
finding for their products as a result 
of aggressive advertising campaigns 

In tooth pastes, the department re 
ports, American products have first 
place. Also 70 per cent of the ps 
sold on the market in Peru today are 
American, with the French and English 
brands following in the order men 
tioned, while shaving soaps are pr 
cally all American. 





Allied Newspapers, Inc., Adds 
to Chicago Staff 


Allied Newspapers, Inc., publishers’ 
representatives, New York, have added 
the following to the staff of their (hi 
cago office: Phillip W. Reling, 
merly with the Associated Farm Payers 
Chicago; Lynn Gamble, formerly St 
Louis manager for G. Logan Payne 
Company, and Walter J. Stenhouse, 
formerly with the Chicago office of the 
Kelly-Smith Company. 

The Chicago office is under the man 
agement of Stuart S. Schuyler, e 
president of Allied Newspapers, I: 





Canadian Fox Farmers t 


Advertise 
The Associated Fox Farmers of \ecw 
Brunswick plan to advertise in nws 
papers of the United States and Car da, 
in order to further the sale of b'ack, 


Its 


red and silver foxes alive and in 
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ViW hat Is the Logical Basts 
for Distribution? 


This is probably the most 
pressing problem confront- 


ing the sales manager today. 
Practically every manufacturer 
is facing it and, instead of improving, 
it becomes graver and more insistent. 


But a solution has been found. 


What should be obvious, was discovered 
only after long study. And that is that the flow 
of trade recognizes no historical or geographical 
boundaries—no state, county, or civil divisions. Trade 
fixes its own boundaries. 

These boundaries are the 663 Trading Centers. 


‘An Index to National Distribution” will be sent upon request. 


Address Cosmopolitan 
Sales and Marketing Division, a W. 40th St. 
New York, N. 
Blankets the Trading Areas oli | 


America’s Greatest Magazine 





V. S. Biro A. C. G. Hamoesrane ‘J. J. Banner? 


Business Manager Western Sales Manager 








The Fiction Writer Takes Up 
Movie Advertising 


Ellis Parker Butler Is 


Given Free Hand in Describing a Motion Picture 


in Advertising 


By Roy Dickinson 


HAT a fiction writer will do 

when he gives advice to ad- 
vertisers was recently demon- 
strated by Julian Street in Print- 
ERS’ INK. 

How a fiction writer acts when 
the advertiser takes his advice and 
tells him to go ahead is now be- 
ing demonstrated by Ellis Parker 
Butler, of Flushing, L. I., who 
wrote lots of things besides “Pigs 
Is Pigs.” To make it more inter- 
esting, Mr. Butler is writing about 
a business often considered a rival 
industry —the “Movies’”—to be 
exact, about “East Is West,” in 
which Constance Talmadge be- 
comes the Ming Toy of the 
screen. 


When a play which has made a 
hit on the boards is put on the 
screen by a good director, it often 


becomes a first-run film. It takes 
a considerable amount of time for 
the eighty to one hundred prints 
of such a picture to travel across 
the country with a representative 
showing in the first-run houses. 
It became possible in this case, 
therefore, to run a real campaign 
on the picture during the course 
of its run. When the question of 
copy was discussed, the Associated 
First National Pictures, Inc., pro- 
ducers of the screen version of 
“East Is West,” made a suggestion 
that the subject be treated as a 
“continued in our next” story and 
that an author whose works had 
been widely read be called in to 
write it, signing his name to each 
instalment. 

The proposition was put up to 
Ellis Parker Butler. He agreed to 
write the series, provided he could 
first see the picture and decide 
whether the screen version of the 
play pleased him enough to write 
about it. Having thus examined the 
product, he asked to be given the 
“lead” for each instalment and 


the dramatic incident which the 
producer thought would register 
best with the public. This was 
done by picking out the six head- 
lines and scenes in their order, 
With these as material, and his 
own opinion of the play as a 
background, the fiction writer 
wrote six pieces of copy in nar- 
rative form, a story of the play. 


COPY WRITER’S PHOTOGRAPH IN THE 
ADVERTISING 


The first piece of copy appeared 
on October 14 in a national week- 
ly in half-page space, and five suc- 
ceeding half pages are to be run 
each week while the picture is get- 
ting its national distribution. At 
the top of each piece of copy a 
small photograph of Ellis Parker 
Butler appears with an explana- 
tion that he “accepted this com- 
mission only on condition that he 
be permitted to say exactly what 
he pleased on the subject.” 

The fiction-copy writer after be- 
ing given this above unusual 
carte-blanche starts off by asking 
the public in general “Why 
shouldn’t I tell the world about 
‘East Is West’ if I want to? 
After a description of the play it- 
self and how it was finally put on 
the screen, Mr. Butler says, “Now 
I haven’t the least bit of diff- 
dence in saying that I am being 
paid for writing this series of 
articles, which will run for six 
weeks. I don’t think it will hurt 
my standing as an author. Maga- 
zines and newspapers pay authors 
to write about the stage and 
screen, and all I am asked to do 
is to tell the truth about ‘East Is 
West’ as I see it. Honestly | 
think it is going to be fun to tell 
some ten million people what | 
think about a motion picture play. 
So here goes—more about ‘Fast 
Is West’ next week.” 
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LAWRENCE E. SMITH 
Production Expert 


Has served National Petroleum 
News for two years, first in charge 
of its Fort Worth, Tex., office 
during the boom days of Burk- 
burnett and Ranger fields. He 
now travels out of Cleveland to 
oil fields everywhere. A former 
Oklahoma newspaper man and 
student in the school of Journal- 
ism of the University of Kansas. 


‘T GO where the big oil news is breaking 
—outside of the Mid-Continent terri- 
tory—andit’s“go”allthetime. For instance, 
I put in six weeks this summer in Wyoming 
and Montana primarily to dig out of the 
mud and chiggers the story of Harry 
Sinclair's newest exploit of spending 
$25,000,000 to open up a pool on Teapot 
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Dome. I dug out facts there as to the 
possibilities oF Wyoming that upset most 
oil folks’ calculations as to its size. It’s fast 
becoming one of the world’s biggest oil 
districts. 

“Every week I am somewhere—down 
in Kentucky, over in Indiana, back to 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New 
York state, or down to headquarters of 
South American operations at New York. 
My wife was in Cleveland a year before 
I found time to get our household goods 
out of storage. 


“Oil men, I believe, are the world’s 


me travelers, because they must have 
rst-hand facts to operate on. An oil 
publication to be of service must get its 
editorial men there first—and N.P.N.does.” 


Gig) , oe o. toeithe 


Production Expert 


Facts on oil markets available at all offices— 
Cleveland, New York, Chicago, Tulsa and Houston. 
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The facsimile of Ellis Parker 
Butler’s signature with a little pig 
drawn in pen and ink (the auth- 
or’s trade-mark) beneath it, ap- 


“She—Ming Toy—belong to Charlie Yong—” 
“Not if 1 know it,” says Billy Benson 
‘Thus is che last of the six advertisements I was to write 
about “East is West,” and it hax been good fun to talk to ten 
mihon people, writing what I pleased, and getting pard for it 
I think I have done pretty well! as an advertisement wnter and 
I’m goang to be dusappomntes of at least ter, millon do not go to 
see “East s West" because of these advertisements. Mv whole 
famuly wall go— and we are seven—eo there are only 4.495.995 
to be accounted for 
And now for my grand finale and bow. Before I agreed to 
write these advertisements I went to see “East is West.” If 
Thad nox thought < was s good picture | would not have 
agreed to write anything 1 dad like che picture. | only remem- 
ber one prcture | hed better—and | wrote that one myself 
“Bast is West” has drama, theill, fun and pathos and some of 
the best acting ever photographed. Constance Talmadge as 
Ming Toy reveals shades of emotion—from broad fun to ap- 
pealing pathor—such as she has never shown before. Her 
Ming Toy will be one of the best loved characters on the 
screen, of | mass my guess. If | am not mghuly mistaken “East 
is West” 1s going to be a tremendous success. That's what I 
think. 1 wish every one of my 9.999.993 readers who sre the 
pacture could tell me whether they think as I think —the other 
seven will, What I think = that it a delightful motion pac 
ture and I do not hesitate te wrgr you to sce it at the first 
opportunity. You'll thank me. 
' 
And I thank you Aang 
jean M Schenck presences 


CONSTANCE TALMADGE 


EASTs WEST 


cat one 8 omen arate erer Poo Nena 


A First National Actraction 








HOW A FAMOUS FICTION WRITER USES HIS 
TALENT IN WRITING ADVERTISING 


pears at the end of each article. 

In the last advertisement of the 
series, Mr. Butler will recommend 
himself highly as a copy writer. 
“It has been good fun,” says he, 
“to talk to ten million people, 
writing what I pleased, and get- 
ting paid for it. I think I have 
done pretty well as an advertise- 
ment writer, and I’m going to be 
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disappointed if at least ten million 
do not go to see ‘East Is West’ 
because of these advertisemenis. 
My whole family will go and we 
are seven—so there are only 
9,999,993 to be accounted for... . 
I wish every one of my 9,999,993 
readers who see the picture could 
tell me whether they think as | 
think—the other seven will. What 
I think is that it is a delightful 
motion picture and I do not hesi- 
tate to urge you to see it at the 
first opportunity. You'll thank 
me. And I thank you!” 

Without telling Mr. Butler 
whether we agree with him on his 
own estimate of the picture and 
of himself as a copy writer, it is 
interesting to show what this fic- 
tion writer has done for ad- 
vertising copy writers in general. 
He tries the product first before 
he agrees to write about it. This 
furnishes an interesting precedent 
for high-priced products. 

Perhaps other copy writers here- 
after will insist upon being pre- 
sented with a _ Rolls-Royce, an 
Estey Organ, and so on, before 
they take pen in hand. 

Then he accepts the job of writ- 
ing the copy “only on condition 
that he be permitted to say ex- 
actly what he pleased on the sub- 
ject.” What if this custom should 
become general among copy 
writers and fiction writers, and 
Upton Sinclair were given the job 
of writing the copy for some lead 
ing firm in the packing industry? 

Ellis Parker Butler has started 
something that may lead to star- 
tling possibilities. Seriously, how- 
ever—as the. orators say — his 
viewpoint has a real copy sugges- 
tion. He puts himself in the buy- 
er’s place. He doesn’t say, “You 
will hate the fat Mandarin,” bu 
“We hate the fat Mandarin, we 
would like to give him a punch 
in the eye.” 

This suggestion by a fiction- 
writing humorist to copy writers 
in general, should not be over- 
looked. 


Geiger, of the local adver 
0 Heraid and 
manage f 
department 


Joseph P. 
tising staff of the Chica 
Examiner, has been made 
the mail-order advertising 
of the Sunday edition. 
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WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION 


Net Paid 
Circulation 
Is More Than 


1.750.000 
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ITH the October issue, the steadily §e cir 

creasing circulation of the Womafead t 
Home Companion is 1,750,000, net pafain tc 
This new high point includes a single-c . 
sale on the newsstands of over 500,000 ‘eI 
increase of 125% over 1917). ath 


There have been no sensational spurts in thal a 
growth of the Woman’s Home Companigculati 


_ ee 





















































e circulation graph has not darted suddenl 
ead to an amazing figure only to fall wae 4 
main to a lower level. 


he number of homes in which the Wo- 

m’s Home Companion is read every 

nth grows solidly, with a steadiness un- 

ial among women’s magazines of large 
mpanigculation. 

















The animating force behind this 
growth is real helpfulness and service 
to its readers. It makes any state- 
ment of Woman’s Home Companion 
circulation mean much more than 
mere figures. 


Even before this latest increase in cir- 
culation the cost of advertising in the 
Woman’s Home Companion was low. 
Now, more than ever before, the 
Woman’s Home Companion is the 
most economical women’s magazine 
for the advertiser. The greater cir- 
culation provides an added value and 


a larger opportunity for sales. 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
Frank Braucher, Advertising Director 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
COLLIER 8, The National Weekly FARM & FIRESIDE 
THE MENTOR 


381 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 

















Advertisers and Their Contracts 


The Business and Legal Aspects 


“Tue Rerar. Topacconist” 
Lone Istanp City, N. Y. 
ditor of Printers’ Ink: 


We have taken advantage of your 
sind service before and are asking you 
gain to clear up a certain matter for us. 

What do you know about the legality 
f advertising contracts—the power of 
ie publisher to enforce an advertising 

ntract in a case where he has fulfilled 

1 his obligations, but where the adver 
ser has for no real reason decided that 
e did not desire to advertise further? 

We refer to a long-time contract into 
which the advertiser has entered after 
i full and complete study of the publi- 
‘ation in which he is advertising. 


“Tue Retait Topacconist,” 
A. PoLiack, 
Treasurer. 


HERE is a tall farmer in 
northern New Jersey who is 
held in high esteem. There used 
to be scores of lawsuits in his 
neighborhood about boundary 
lines, strayed cattle and similar 
points of disagreement. When a 
farmer won a suit against his 
neighbor hard feelings resulted. 
Uncle Ben found a way to remedy 
this. The two neighbors at odds 
fell into the habit of telling him 
their stories. He was a good lis- 
tener. He would then use “moral 
suasion” on the man who, in his 
opinion, was at fault. He has 
cost the lawyers a lot of money in 
the last fifteen years, but he has 
saved a great deal of money and 
temper for his home folks. 
There is an analogy in the can- 
celed advertising contract. Cir- 
cumstances differ tremendously in 
each case. A contract perfectly 
enforceable through court action 
might work an injustice on a good 
customer forced to cancel through 
circumstances beyond his control, 
who if he were given the benefit 
of the doubt would be back in full 
space six months later. In the 
case of another man, seeking un- 
fair advantage over his competi- 
tors or the publication by a legal 
technicality, it might be good busi- 
ness to “fight it out in court.” An 
Uncle Ben ae of mind is need- 
ed. W. Johnson, secretary- 
treasurer Si the Southern News- 


paper Publishers’ Association, ex- 
presses the idea well when he 
writes, “I have always regarded 
an advertising contract as a moral 
rather than a legal obligation. 
Acting on this belief, I have re- 
sorted to moral suasion rather 
than compulsion when an adver- 
tiser indicates a desire to cancel a 
contract. 

“I don’t recall a time in my 
twenty-five or more years of 
newspaper experience, and particu- 
larly during the past seven years 
as secretary-treasurer of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, that a newspaper 
with which I have been connected 
or publishers of Southern daily 
newspapers have resorted to a 
legal process to prevent a cancel- 
lation of an advertising contract. 
Quite frequently circumstances 
arise which compel an advertiser 
to desire cancellation of contract 
and I think publishers will agree 
w:th me that very little can be ac- 
complished through compelling an 
advertiser to carry out a contract, 
especially when the advertiser 
gives good and sufficient reasons 
for desiring to cancel.” 


RICHMOND PUBLISHER GIVES 
HIS VIEWS 
offices a 


publishers’ 
cancellation means a quick trip 
by the solicitor on the account to 
the office of the advertiser, and an 
inquiry as to the reasons back of 


In most 


the cancellation. On this report 
the action of the publisher is 
usually based, in accepting the 
cancellation, short rating the ad- 
vertiser, or suing in court to com- 
pel adherence to the contract. 
Changes in rate making have a 
bearing on the subject. Allen 
Potts, vice-president of the Rich- 
mond, Va., News-Leader, one of 
the men queried on the subject, 
says: “In the old days when we 
had a shifting scale of rates we 
had a great deal of trouble, but 
now we have a flat rate and there- 
fore this question does not come 
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up, for our rate is the same for 
one inch as it is for one thousand 
inches, or the same for seven lines 
as for ten thousand lines. The 
only good that a contract is, is 
that it holds us to this flat rate 
for a one year period. We will let 
the agencies cancel whenever they 
get good and ready, for we take 
the position that we don’t want 
advertising unless advertising 
wants us and that the advertiser 
knows much more than we do 
about the space used and the 
amount of money to be expended.” 

The strictly legal side of the 
question depends upon the word- 
ing of the contract, the skill of the 
rival lawyers in showing damages 
or the absence of damages, and on 
all the other uncertainties sur- 
rounding a case at law. 


LEGAL SIDE OF CANCELLATION 


The question was answered by a 
lawyer of much experience in 
such matters, Guthrie B. Plante 
of the law firm of Morris Plante 
& Saxe, as follows: “It is authori- 


tatively settled that advertising © 


contracts are to be treated as con- 
tracts for services. Accordingly 
in suits by the publisher upon un- 
fulfilled advertising contracts, the 
measure of damages is the full 
amount of the contract price, it 
having been held by the Court of 
Appeals of New York State, 
Ware Bros. vs. Cortland Cart and 
Carriage Co., 192 N. Y., 439, that 
the ink used and the paper upon 
which the advertising is printed 
are too trivial in value to change 
the character of the contract from 
one for services to be rendered. 

“This decision, which controls 
in all cases brought in this juris- 
diction, has been followed by the 
Courts of New Jersey and is in 
line with similar decisions by the 
Courts of other States. 

“The argument is frequently 
advanced that advertising is a 
commodity and that the rules ap- 
plicable to contracts for goods or 
merchandise should be applied in 
suits for unfulfilled advertising 


contracts; and such was the con- 
tention in the Ware Brothers case, 
but it was flatly rejected by the 
Court. 














“The general rule in suits upon 
unfulfilled contracts being, as 
heretofore stated, that the con- 
tract price unpaid is prima facie 
the measure of damages, it f 
lows that the publisher will be 
entitled to recover the full amount 
unpaid unless the defendant can 
prove some item in reduction of 
the damages, such as an amo 
which it would have cost the pu! 
lisher to have published the adv 
tising. With respect of all such 
items in reduction of damages t) 
burden of proof is upon the << 
fendant, a difficult burden io 
sustain in view of the peculi 
conditions pertaining to the busi 
ness of publishing advertisemen's 

“There are, of course, cases in 
which this general rule as to the 
measure of damages does not ap- 
ply to its full extent. Such cases 
result from special contract be- 
tween the parties. The familiar 
short rate clause, providing for 
the payment of the earned rate if 
the entire amount of space con- 
tracted for is not used, is an ex 
ample of this kind. In such cas¢ 
the recovery is limited to the dif 
ference between the contract 
price paid and the rate earned for 
the space actually used.” 

The question of short rating 
mentioned by Mr. Plante is cov- 
ered in section 10 of the Stand 
ard order blank, form A, of th: 
American Association of Adver 
tising Agencies as follows: “If at 
the end of the advertising period 
named in the order or upon thx 
prior termination of the contract 
for any cause the agency has not 
used the full amount of advertis 
ing ordered, the agency shall pay 
to the publisher such additional 
sum on all advertising so done as 
shall be equal to the difference, if 
any, between the price applicab): 
to the amount of advertising or- 
dered and the price applicable to 
the amount of advertising rates of 
the publisher governing such ad- 
vertising, and upon such expira- 
tion or termination said additional 
sum shall become immediately due 
and payable. Short rate bills 
must be rendered within sixty 
days after the expiration of the 
contract period, or of the mailing 
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What to do—what to do? 


(and likewise, where to go—where to go?) 


Some of the critics say Chicago is not theatre-wise, 
especially Eastern critics who wonder at our frequent 
rejection of shows and pictures that come West with 
Broadway’s stamp of approval. 


The reason may be that it is Chicago herself that 
passes judgment, and not a group of visitors who come 
to town intent upon enjoying whatever they see. 


May be. 


Theatre-wise or not, this town is vitally interested 
in amusements. Shows come and go. Some stay in- 
definitely—others find cold comfort and leave quickly 
for more friendly (or less critical) parts. 


But good or bad, they all herald them- 
selves in the amusement columns of the 
Evening American, for years Chicago’s 
leading amusement directory. 


Two pages every day are devoted to amusements. 
Reviews of new shows and motion pictures are written 
by experts, current news of the famous stage and 
screen favorites is given in abundance, and in every 
respect these famous pages keep Evening American 
readers fully posted on theatrical information. 


And in advertising—which is the tangible evidence 
of the theatre-owner’s valuation of the amusement 
pages—the Evening American’s lead over ALL OF 
ITS EVENING COMPETITORS is striking. 


Here are the amusement advertising lineage figures 
for the first nine months of 1922: 
Evening 
American News Post Journal 


461,226 320,888 219,167 258,540 


While it has no direct connection with breakfast 
food or neckwear, amusement advertising indicates 
convincingly the kind of people who read the Evening 
American— 


the kind of people who are prosperous, and who 
spend money generously for the kind of merchan- 
dise they want, whether it is amusement, mer- 
chandise or neckwear. 
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of,special written request by the 
agency for a final accounting, 
otherwise the publisher agrees to 
a settlement at the rate named in 
the original order. The order 
may be canceled by the agency, or 
less space used, in accordance with 
the provisions of this paragraph.” 

But after the legal advice is se- 
cured, and the case looks good to 
one side or the other or both, the 
circumstances surrounding the 
cancellation, the good business 
judgment of the publisher, the 
desire for fairness on both sides, 
have settled out of court far more 
space cancellations than have ever 
come to trial—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


Ohio Prohibitionists Use -News- 
paper Advertising 

In Dayton, O., newspaper advertis- 
ing, the Montgomery County Dry Fed- 
eration in display space advertises as 
follows: 

“If Beer comes, it will be harder to 
keep the home fires burning. If Beer 
comes, the smile of returning love and 
contentment will fade from the lips of 
untold thousands. If Beer comes, the 
shadow of the open saloon will fall 
across the path of many who have rea- 
son to fear its blighting influence. If 
Beer comes, there will be more pov- 
erty, more suffering and more need for 
charity. If Beer comes, it will invite 
all of its friends and relatives, including 
whisky, rum, gin, et al. If Beer comes, 
it will’ be the first backward step since 
the noble impulses of the late war chal- 
lenged us to lead the world to a higher 
plan of thinking and right living. 

“Tf Beer comes, it will be your fault 
unless you register Friday or Saturday, 
so you can vote against it in Novem- 
ber.” 


Sebring Pottery Account with 
Sandmeyer Agency 


The Sebring Pottery Company, Se- 
bring, O., has placed its advertising 
account with R. E. Sandmeyer & Com- 

ny, Chicago advertising agency. 
Freath Cobb, formerly with The Illus- 
tration Studio, Chicago, has joined the 
art plans staff of R. E. Sandmeyer & 
Company. 


Pottsville, Pa., “Republican” 
Has Morning Edition 


The Pottsville, Pa., Republican, eve- 
ning, has started a morning edition. 
The first issue appeared on October 27. 
Hamilton-DeLisser, Inc., New York and 
Chicago, national advertising representa- 
tives for the evening Republican, will 
represent its morning edition. 
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U. S. Trade-Mark Law 
Amended 


An amendment to the trade-mar 
laws has been made and approved, a 
cording to the “Official | Gazette” of th 
U. S. Patent Office as “An Act to pri 
vide revenue to regulate commerc 
with foreign countries, to encourage th 
industries of the United States an 
for other purposes.” This amendmer 
reads: 

*526 (a) That it shall be unlawful t 
import into the United States any mer 
chandise of foreign manufacture if suc 
merchandise, or the label, sign, prin 
package, wrapper, or receptacle, bears 
trade-mark owned by a citizen of, or b 
a corporation or association created 
organized within, the United State 
and registered in the Patent Office by 
person domiciled in the United States 
under the provisions of the act entitle 
‘An act to authorize the registration o 
trade-marks used in commerce wit 
foreign nations or among the sever: 
States or with Indian tribes, and to pro 
tect the same,’ approved February 20, 
1905, as amended, if a copy of th 
certificate of registration of  sucl 
trade-mark is filed with the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in the manner pro 
vided in section 27 of such act, and 
unless written consent of the owner of 
such trade-mark is produced at the time 
of making entry. 

“(b) Any such merchandise imported 
into the United States in violation of 


the provisions of this section shall be 


subject to seizure and forfeiture for 
violations of the customs laws. 

“(c) Any person dealing in any such 
merchandise may be enjoined from deal 
ing therein within the United States or 
may be required to export or destroy 
such merchandise or to remove or 
obliterate such trade-mark and shall be 
liable for the same damages and profits 
provided for wrongful use of a trade 
mark, under the provisions of such act 
of February 20, 1905, as amended.” 


Ice Cream Makers Indorse 
Truth in Advertising 


At the closing session of the National 
Association of Ice Cream Manufac 
turers, at Cleveland, a code of ethics 
was passed which provides that there 
must be no commercial bribery, adulter 
ation of the products, false advertising. 
or trade boycotts. Charles G. Morris, o! 
New Haven, was elected president, and 
N. Lowenstein, Chicago, secretary. 


Will Publish Annual for 
Beverage Field 


H. S. Rich & Company, Chicagc 
publishers of The Beverage Journai, 
will publish early in 1923 the first edi 
tion of “The Beverage Blue Book for 
1923,” an annual reference book for 
Hon and beverage makers. It wil! 


include lists of beverage manufacturers, 
a buyer’s oo section, reference data 
al information. 


and gener 
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If you lived 
in St. Louis— 


You would read The Globe-Democrat regu- 
larly. 


Possibly you’d read one of the three after- 
noon papers, too. 


But The Globe-Democrat is the only St. Louis 
morning paper. It would serve you as no 
other St. Louis paper possibly could. 


It’s the sort of paper you’d want your fam- 
ily to read daily and Sunday—a clean, sound, 
independent paper, with the very best news 
and feaiure service. 


You’d belong to the Advertising Club if you 
lived in St. Louis, and in that progressive 
organization you'd find big advertising men 
talking about the big things The Globe- 
Democrat is doing. 


And you'd advertise in The 


Globe- 
Democrat 


St. Louis’ Largest Daily 


F. St. J. Richards Guy S. Osborn J. R. Scolaro C. George Krogness 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Doriand Agency, Ltd., LONDON 
Associated American Newspapers, PARIS 
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LARGEST FARM PAPER — 1,150,000 


Successful Farmers A 
Readers of The Farm Journal 













Pa 
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W. F. SCHILLING 
Northfield, Minn. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL—1,150,000 
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A Leader of Farm Marketing 


Every farmer in Minnesota knows W. F. Schilling, of 
Northfield. He is president of the Twin City Milk 
Producers Association, with 4,000 members, “giving 
farmers,” he says, “the highest prices for milk and con- 
sumers in these cities the lowest prices.” 


He has remarkable ability to attract and convince 
farmers. “Lend us a Schilling” is the demand from 
all over the State for meetings to organize milk mar- 
keting associations. 





Mr. Schilling has been highly successful in farming. 
In 1900, when twenty-eight years old, he bought and 
stocked a 79-acre farm —total value $5,745, debt 
$4,000. That farm has expanded to 667 acres, and 
his tarm property is valued at $156,000. His explana- 
tion of this success is, “Just dairying and diversified 
farming—cows, hogs, and crops made better because 
of them.” He should add “better cows,” for his Hol- 
stein-Friesian cattle have taken prizes too numerous 
to mention. 


Although having so many public duties, Mr. Schilling 
still keeps active and actual management of his farms 
and herds, and does his share of the milking and other 
farm work as opportunity and need arise. 


He has been a subscriber to The Farm Journal for 
many years and says, “The Farm Journal is an extra 
good paper. The matter is just right for busy farmers 








to read.” 
The farm Journal 
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Why Train Service Makes 


A Combination Necessary 


IMITED transportation plays 
a big part in newspaper dis- 
tribution in Oklahoma. And 
limited in this instance does not 
mean the “Broadway” or “20th 
Century.” It means two and fre- 
quently only one train each way 
during a 24-hour day. 

Thus, some towns are “morning 
newspaper towns” and others are 
“afternoon newspaper towns.” 
Understand, this is not true of all 
Oklahoma towns. But it applies 
to a sufficient number of impor- 
tant trading centres to warrant the 
advertiser in according it full con- 
sideration. 

For example, take Oklahoma 
City’s two leading newspapers— 
the Oklahoman (morning) and 
the Times (afternoon). Compare 
their circulation in two typical 
towns, Drumright and Bristow. 

In Drumright the Oklahoman 
has 512 readers; the Times 261. 
Drumright is a “morning news- 
paper town.” The three-star edi- 
tion of the Oklahoman leaves 
Oklahoma City at 11:30 p.m., goes 
to Cushing by mail and thence 
to Drumright by Oklahoman auto- 
mobile, arriving for distribution 
at 5 o’clock in the morning. No 


edition of the Times printed after 
10:30 in the morning can reach 
Drumright until the following day 

Bristow, in the same county as 
Drumright and but a few miles 
distant, is an “afternoon news- 
paper town.” There the Okla- 
homan has 243 readers; the Times 
436. Bristow gets the third edi- 
tion of the Times at 4:39 p.m. 
Only an 11 o’clock edition of the 
Oklahoman could reach Bristow 
for delivery the next morning. 

Typical of the Oklahoman 
and Times circulation throughout 
Oklahoma, and specifically for the 
reason here given, the duplication 
is negligible—in Drumright only 
eight of 773 and in Bristow 38 of 
679. 

Both of these cities are impor- 
tant trading centres. No adver- 
tiser can afford to pass them by 
with only partial, or one-news- 
paper coverage. 

Surely this is sufficient reason 
for most advertisers using the 
Oklahoman and Times combina- 
tion to cover the half-million 
market within a fifty-mile radius 
of Oklahoma’s “key-city.” Using 
one newspaper greatly minimizes 
the sales possibilities of this big 
market. 


One 
OKLAHOMAN & TIMES 


MORNING, EVENING AND SUNDAY 


MEMBER A. B.C. 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago 


Kansas City Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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The Branch Office ‘and the 
Advertising Appropriation 


some Explanations as to Why the Executive in the Home Office Must 
Act as Surgeon-in-Chief in Cutting Up the Advertising Budget 


By Max Kemper 


"| “HE topic is timely. 

+ Very shortly we will be in 
the midst of the sales-convention 
sc ison, 

\pprehensive advertising mana- 
g.rs will be presenting 1923 plans 
oi campaign to assembled sales- 
men and branch managers and 
wondering to what extent the 
usual counter-fire of suggestions 
will shoot holes in their carefully 
studied recommendations. And 
along in February, quite probably, 
a branch manager will publicly, 
but anonymously, in these columns 
voice his protest at the turn-downs 
his suggestions received or perhaps 
an advertising manager will tell 
of the wreck of his plans. 

Chat session of a sales conven- 
tion which is assigned to adver- 
tising is always fraught with 
serious possibilities unless the head 
of the company or the sales mana- 
ger is strong enough and shrewd 
enough to jockey the meeting 
through without letting the audi- 
ence realize that the steam-roller 
has gently but firmly monopolized 
the right of way. 

Too often, however, the session 
proceeds about like this. (The 
following isn’t an imaginary pic- 
ture—it is the actual story of the 
sales convention of a certain fairly 
well-known manufacturing concern 
immediately after “Mr. Jones,” the 
advertising manager had presented 
the details of a $50,000 campaign 
for the year 1921 for the com- 
pany’s group of industrial special- 
ties.) 

[he manager of the Buffalo 
branch takes the floor. “Mr. 
Jones,” he complains, “aren’t you 
going to give anything to the 
‘National Association Monthly’? 
I lost a sale last week just be- 
cause we weren't in it.” 

Mr. Jones knows the story of 
that publication backward and for- 
ward: (its aim is to fatten © the 


association’s purse from advertis- 
ing income rather than to give the 
recipients sufficient editorial value 
to make the advertising profitable) 
but his hand is forced and he is 
compelled to refer the suggestion 
to the open meeting. Chicago 
tells of a similar lost sale but 
the other men vote adversely. 
The result is, nevertheless, that 
Buffalo is disgruntled, blames it 
solely on the advertising manager 
and steadfastly refuses to be com- 
forted even though, in the next in- 
termission, the advertising man, 
who had armed himself for thi§, 
submits detailed data to the Buf- 
falo representative and his Chi- 
cago supporter. Why does Buffalo 
remain disgruntled? Simply be- 
cause it takes several years of sad 
personal experience to discount the 
bunk in a nondescript paper— 
and it is not to be hoped that the 
Buffalo representative will absorb 
in a few minutes what other men 
usually require years to learn. 


“PET” PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Mason of Atlanta rises next 
to question the omission of the 
“Dixie Bi-Monthly.” 

Now advertising in that particu- 
lar journal, good as it is, cannot be 
justified and Mr. Jones knows it. 
Mr. Mason’s enthusiasm is so 
great, however, that even the presi- 
dent’s personal explanation of this 
is not quite sufficient to convince 
Mr. Mason that he is self-centred 
in his suggestion. Mr. Mason is, 
in turn, alienated. 

Mr. Moter of Detroit then rises; 
“Mr. Jones,” he announces with 
the cheery optimism of a man who 
knows he has something too good 
to be turned down, “I’ve brought 
along a copy of a magazine that’s 
a daisy. I see it everywhere in 
Detroit. I’ve looked into it and it 
costs only umpty-ump dollars a 
page and has umpsteen-thousand 
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We certainly ought 
It has a dandy 


circulation. 
to take space in it. 
list of advertisers.” 

Mr. Jones carefully re-explains 
the president’s previous explana- 
tion of the budget’s inability to 
provide for an unlimited assort- 
ment of mediums. Nevertheless 
Mr. Moter settles back uncon- 
vinced because, being a thorough 
salesman, his Detroit market ap- 
pears to his enthusiastic eyes as 
the company’s one best bet. 

Two more salesmen then suc- 
cessively take the floor to present 
suggestions-—one requiring some 
$15,000 extra, the other entailing 
the scrapping of very nearly all 
the company’s supply of printed 
matter. Both suggestions are side- 
tracked as gently and diplomatic- 
ally as possible but the net result 
is that the group of those alienated 
from an enthusiastic support of 
the advertising policy is thereby 
increased to six. 


PROBLEM MUST BE APPROACHED 
WITH UNPREJUDICED MIND 


Of course, it is obvious what 
this convention story illustrates— 
that too few branch managers 
have measured and mastered ad- 
vertising mediums and methods 
and too few have studied sales on 
a national scale sufficiently to be 
able to render the sound advice 
that they would like to give and 
believe they are giving. This is 
no criticism of their mental 
make-up but is solely traceable to 
the limitation of their experience. 

It has taken years, even among 
proprietors and chief executives, 
to establish a general understand- 
ing that advertising is not an ob- 
vious topic which can be mastered 
without concentrated, specialized 
study. Since this is true, it is not 
——— that those responsible 
for advertising plans and results 
do not (or cannot) always take 
time to attempt the education of 
a second group greater in number 
than the first. They know too well 
that only actual, bitter and costly 
experience can convincingly prove 
the weaknesses of immature ad- 
vertising judgment. 

It i is apparent that when a com- 
pany’s appropriation is sufficient to 
tackle a nation-wide job plus 
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several sectionalized efforts, a 
ideal situation is achieved. 

In the absence of such 
generous advertising pocketbook 
however, no procedure other tha 
that of rigid home-office control i 
feasible and this limitation in 
cludes the great majority of adver 
tisers. 

Let us apply a parallel. 

I have a 20 per cent knowledg 
of a certain production proces: 
Would any branch manager, as 
stockholder, want to put his fac 
tory in charge of a committe 
made up of me and a dozen othe 
men of only equal knowledge—o: 
would he prefer to entrust it to 
one man possessing a 90 per cent 
knowledge of that process? Th: 
logic applies equally to both ad 
vertising and production. 

Branch-managerial counsel, ii 
accepted, would too often relegate 
a company’s campaign into th 
gloom of that Middle Age of ad 
vertising when an _ advertising 
“policy” was a hodge-podge com- 
promise, embodying all the pet 
advertising hunches of the presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer, general manager, fac 
tory manager, sales manager, as- 
sistant sales manager, advertising 
manager, credit man and_ the 
president’s nephew. 

This is no criticism of branch 
managers, but of human nature it- 
self. The recent experience of 
the “John Doe” Company aptly 
illustrates that it applies to home 
office men as well as_ branch 
managers. 

For twelve years this company’s 
president attempted to achieve a 
profitable advertising policy by 
following the usual and obvious 
procedure. In the thirteenth year 
(1914) it was a case either oi 
abandoning advertising or els 
gambling on a radical and revolu 
tionary change in the _ publicit; 
policy. The radical move proved 
sound and was continued for fiv: 
years, 

Then the president began to 
pave the way for his own ap 
proaching retirement and decided 
—as a first step—to entrust th 
company’s advertising to a com 
mittee of three—a sales manage 
called off the road to take charg 
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of this function under the presi- 
dent’s guidance, the office manager 
and the president’s son who was 
gathering expériénce by successive 
assignments to various depart- 
ments. Two of the three num- 
bered better than ten years in their 
connection with the company. 

In a fortnight the committee 
presented its advertising recom- 
mendation. It reversed the plan 
then in operation but almost ex- 
actly duplicated the company’s 
advertising campaign of eight 
years previous — disappointment 
and failure were foregone con- 
clusions. 

The president phoned the head 
of his agency for a conference. 
“It’s too soon,” he reported. “You 
and I will have to take back the 
reins into our own hands for an- 
other year at least and in the 
meantime try again even harder 
than before to teach them by 
pointing out and preaching the 
weaknesses in the old plan. At 
the same time I realize perfectly 
well that when I drop out of 
active management those fellows 
won't be satisfied until they stub 
their own toes on all the stum- 
bling blocks we have kicked. Each 
generation has to learn for itself.” 

And that, I may say to all 
salesmen and branch managers who 
will shortly attend sales conven- 
tions, graphically explains why 
the home office is frequently com- 
pelled to appear Prussian in its 
advertising management. When 
all is said and done, a man con- 
vinced against his will is of the 
same opinion still. 

After the millennium arrives 
(when each of a company’s branch 
managers will have been indi- 
vidually through the advertising 
mill and the advertising manager 
will have traveled a territory with 
a grip) then the branch managers’ 
committee will be consulted as au- 
thorities not only on selling prob- 
lems but on advertising methods 
as well. Until that day, however, 
advertising policies will properly 
be decided by the one or two men 
at the home office who have given 
the ramified subject all the years 
of exhaustive, first-hand study 
which it needs for successful 
handling. 
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There need be no apology f 
such a procedure. 

The salesman accepts on fai‘! 
that the factory’s producti 
methods are basically right for the 
merchandise he sells and furth 
recognizes that he must observe 
house-policies. Is it too much 
ask that he accept the advertisi: 
plan on the same basis and c- 
operate with it in a 100 per cen 
way, even though it compels hin 
to ascribe some of his spontaneoiis 
criticisms of the publicity policy 
to his own limited perspective on 
national sales problems? 

When branch managers more 
universally co-operate to the full 
with advertising plans, they will 
find their suggestions welcomed 
and religiously studied and their 
votes counting larger in de- 
termining advertising policies. 

Co-operation — not control — 
spells the branch manager’s best 
route to advertising recognition. 


Cincinnati to Have New 
Specialty Advertising Firm 
Incorporation papers have been filed 

by the May-Rosenberg Company, Cin- 
cinnati, which will enter the specialty 
advertising field, with a capital of 
$10,000. The firm will be managed by 
Alfred M. May, one of the incor 
porators, who is also identified with the 
management of May & Kreidler, Cin 
cinnati printers. anuel Rosenberg, 
also a stockholder, will be art and edi- 
torial director. 


Chicago Advertising Studio 
Adds to Staff 


Roy Spreter, Howard Stevens and 
Jack Mayfield have joined the staff 
The George E. Mizen Company, Chi 
cago advertising illustration studio 
They were formerly with Bertsch & 
Cooper in Chicago. 


E. W. Killgore with Eastern 
Talking Machine Co. 


E. ‘W. Killgore, recently with the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, has 
become general sales manager of the 
Eastern Talking Machine Co., New 
England distributor of the Victor Tal 
ing Machine. 


Austin Machinery Advertising 
*Department Moved 


The advertising department of the 
Austin Machinery Corporation has been 
transferred from Chicago to Toledo, ©. 
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A Message b 
Avtomebile” 


HE BOSTON AMERICAN Merchandising Depart 
ment recently called upon 1,000 owners of auto- 
mobiles in Greater Boston to ascertain what local daily 
newspapers they read. The car owners consisted of 
1,000 consecutive registrants on the official files of 
the Massachusetts Automobile Registration Depart- 
ment. The canvass shows: 


First—Of the 1,000 automobile owners 457 are regular 
readers of the Boston American; the total of all other 
Boston daily newspaper readers owning automobiles is 


543. In other words, the American is read by MORE THAN 
45 PER CENT. OF ALL. 


Second—In seven of the twenty-five cities and towns 
comprising Greater Boston the American is read by more 
automobile owners than ALL THE OTHER Boston daily 
papers combined. In many of the other eighteen cities 
and towns the American’s percentage is almost as large. 


Third—It was found that of ten highest-grade models 
forty cars are owned by American readers, as against 89 
by others. This indicates the class of men and women 
who read the American—shows that they have money to 
spend for the best of other things as well as cars. 


We shall be glad to enter into further correspondence 
on this subject or have one of our representatives call. 


80 SUMMER ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 


MR. C. lL. PUTNAM, 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK CITY 
MR. J. F. FITZPATRICK, 5604 HEARST BUILDING, CHICAGO 
MR ARTHUR BOOTH, 58 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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How H. & H. Honey in 30 days 
opened 700 new accounts 


HE fact that honey was so 

universally known ages ago 

that its name is practically the 
same in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and 
Chinese has not even an academic 
interest for the New York grocer; 
but that H. & H. Honey was to be 
intensively advertised from Sep- 
tember until April to the 1,800,000 
daily readers of the New York 
EvENING JoURNAL is another story 
—and one translatable into terms 
of the cash register. 

For the big Fall and Winter 
sales drive, N. W. Ayer and Son 
are using the New York EveNnING 
JourNAL exclusively. This choice 
was logical because the Journal is 


H. & H. Honey an N. | 


bought by 4 of every 10 evening 
newspaper buyers in New York. 

The campaign was introduced by 
JourNAL fieldmen to a large num- 
ber of grocers. Routed lists—(spe- 
cially marked) were supplied by 
H. & H. salesmen who followed 
these fieldmen. With sales resist- 
ance lowered by advance introduc- 
tion of the campaign 2300 accounts 
were opened in 30 days—and 700 
of them were new. 

Grocery Trade News (read by 
18,000 grocers in this market) will 
continue dealers stimulation during 
the entire life of the contract. 

And as to what Hoffman & 
Hauck think of results—read their 
letter on the opposite page. 


V. Ayer & Son account. 


The NEW YORK 


The largest daily circulation in America 
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HOFFMAN & Ha UCK, Inc. 
'3a: OCEAN AVENUE 
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k ning Journal 
efficient Manner in 
Y pert in the Opening 
of our fall advertising C@nmpsign, 


Por your information, Out of some 4100 
Calle made by your Men in 8pproach Work, our Salee- 
meo Were able to close Some 2300 Seles which iaclua- 
@d over 700 new Sccounts Ez Honey, 


for H« 
Our Saleamen Teport « better ©0-operation 
from the retail merchant after ‘our men gone 
fully into the Campeign 4 


eteile with then, 
I take thie opportunity of thanking you 
Sad your Department for the 


Y courtesies @od 
Privileges extended to ¢ and 


he writer Our salee 
force whi le at your office, 


Wishing you Continued Success, we deg 
to remain a 


Yours for t ines 
, 
HO. Hace: 
ERE:5 . . 


E48 Por HONEY--~ Jug LIXE OF THE PaRM 








ne aa 





; ite different 
7 sales objectives may require pate a 
Your : 2 But the Journal's _ ible 
ation. co 
a is flexible enough to most poh po 
= ill be worth your while to 
and it wi 


My %, , uu. 
uire how it can serve yo 
q 


Write, 2 Columbus Circle, New York City 
rite, 


EVENING JOURNAL 


and at three cents a copy 

















THE GREAT 
MONTREAL MARKET 


The French-Canadian population is predominant in 
Montreal—the financial capital of Canada. 





In order to reach this great and influential market 
you must use— 


Sa Patrie” 


The prominent retailers of Montreal, who check and 
know results, are increasingly large users of space in 
“LA PATRIE.” “LA PATRIE” is a clean and 
enterprising newspaper—catering to its readers’ de- 
mands for full and authentic information, on local 
and world news. 


Its dealer influence is extremely strong—not only in 
Montreal proper, but in the thickly populated dis- 
tricts contiguous thereto. 


In a National Campaign—you cannot overlook the 
populous and thriving French-Canadian people. No 
Campaign to influence Montreal and the Province 


of Quebec is well rounded out without the influence 
of “LA PATRIE.” 


“La Patrie” 


MONTREAL, P. Q. 


U.S. Representatives 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 





Write to-day for a booklet of Facts about Retailers’ 
Successful Advertising in “LA PATRIE.” 
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How Western Electric Handles 





Dealers’ Mailings 
Dealers Bear Half of Total Expense 


By E. B. Weiss 


(SEVERAL years ago a Western 
Electric Company man, at 
lallas, Tex., tried a direct-mail 
ilvertising experiment. He had 
ithered together a _ series of 
iailing folders on one of the 
Western Electric specialty lines. 
lis next step was to secure some 
rocessed letters. These were ad- 
ressed from mailing lists fur- 
nished by dealers. A _ one-cent 
tamp was placed on each folder. 
\t regular intervals the folders 
ere shipped to the retailers. All 
1e merchant had to do was drop 
bundle of letters in the post- 
fice or the corner box. The 
dealer paid half the cost. 
The home office at New York 
ecided the plan might well be 
ried out on a more comprehensive 
cale. The company knew that the 
average merchant is a busy man. 
Western Electric also knew that 
retailers could not be relied on to 
circularize their prospective cus- 
tomers. Either the merchant 
doesn’t do it at all or there is an 
absence of systematic effort. Of 
course, only the smaller merchant 
is referred to here. The larger 
dealers do not, as a rule, have to 
ve prodded. 
The plan was to induce a dealer 
n Western Electric household ap- 
pliances to sign a contract under 
which he was required to furnish 
the company with a carefully com- 
yiled mailing list of the house- 
keepers within his selling radius 
vho had electricity in their homes. 
The Western Electric Company 
would then ship the retailer, on 
the same day each month, by pre- 
paid express, the number of mail- 
ing folders called for by his mail- 
ng list. The folders were to 
-arry his imprint and signature. 
They were to be stamped and ad- 
dressed ready for mailing. The 
complete line of Western Electric 
ippliances was to be featured by 
employing a different illustrated 





letter each month. 

Finally, the dealer was to share 
the expense on a fifty-fifty basis. 
It was estimated a total mailing 
list of 250,000 to 300,000 names 
would enable the company to con- 
duct the monthly service at the 
rate of three cents per mailing per 
name. The mailing folders cost 
one and one-half cents each. The 
stamps are one cent each. The 
expense .of imprinting, stamping, 
addressing and shipping the fold- 
ers to the retailer, amounts to one- 
half cent per folder. The dealer’s 
cost of circularizing a list of 5,000 
names would be $75 monthly. 


EXPECTS TO CIRCULARIZE 500,000 
NAMES MONTHLY 


The work was begun in April, 
1921, twenty-five merchants sub- 
scribing to the service. There 
was a total of 30,000 names. By 
October there were 285 dealers 
under contract, the mailing lists 
varying from 100 to 10,000 names. 
The composite mailing list totaled 
242,454 names. By the end of 
this year the company expects to 
be circularizing 500,000 names. 

The success of the plan will 
rest finally upon the mailing list 
submitted by each merchant. The 
company has taken great care in 
the preparation of the folders and 
other literature. It is hardly like- 
ly any individual dealer could 
afford to have a similarly preten- 
tious and soundly planned cam- 
paign prepared for his private use. 

But a poorly constructed mail- 
ing list will reduce the effective- 
ness of the best laid out printed 
material practically to zero. Con- 
sequently, Western Electric in its 
booklet, entitled “Direct-By-Mail 
Selling Plan for Western Electric 
Merchants,” has this to say: 

“About one person in twenty 
has the purchasing power and de- 
sire for electrical labor-saving 
devices. Your direct - by- mail 
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salesmen, if your mailing list is 
properly prepared, call only on 
these people and your message is 
not wasted on the other nineteen. 
If there are 100,000 inhabitants in 
your town, you should have a se- 
lected list of 5,000 live prospects 
on whom your printed salesmen 
will call once each month. 

“The preparation of an efficient 
mailing list is an important but 
not a difficult task. You must 
have the correct names, initials, 
and addresses of the housewives 
in the section of the city that you 
serve, who have electrical service 
and purchasing power. 


COMPANY ADVISES DEALERS ON 
PREPARING LISTS 


“Here are three good plans for 
obtaining such a list. , 

“The ‘Electrical Census’ plan 
completely explained in our Sales 
Manual, ‘Your Prospective Cus- 
tomers,’ will give you the best 
possible mailing list. Your re- 
turns from this efficient list will 
well justify the effort and slight 
expense entailed in preparing it. 

“Another plan is to get a list of 
the residence meter installations 
from the manager of your local 
central station. Decide upon the 
section of the town you wish to 
circularize and eliminate the 
names of those residing in other 
sections, Obtain a list of auto- 
mobile owners from the State 
Highway Commission or at the 
City Hall or County Court House 
and check it against your meter 
list. Retain only the names of 
those who own cars. Then check 
the revised list against your tele- 
phone directory to be certain that 
the names, initials and addresses 
are all correct. The mailing fold- 
ers will always be addressed to 
‘Mrs.’ and not ‘Mr.’ 

“Of course, there are many per- 
sons who do not own cars who 
are possible prospects for electri- 
cal labor-saving appliances, but 
taken as a class, automobile own- 
ers have more money to spend 
and are more inclined to spend it 
—and most of the unlikely pros- 
pects are thus eliminated. 
mailing chain of this kind can be 
prepared quickly and cheaply— 
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and while it does not give you the 
names of all the possible buyers 
in your district, those you do have 
are practically ‘all good prospects. 
hen you cannot get a list of 
the residence meter installations 
start with the names of automo- 
bile owners. Retain for your list 
only those names in the territory 
you wish to circularize. Then if 
you are not reasonably certain 
that 95 per cent of the car own- 
ers have electric service ask your 
local central station manager to 
take your revised list and scratch 
off all names of those not having 
electric service in their homes. 
He will usually do this for you 
gladly. If not, you can have a 
young man make a_house-to- 
house check at a nominal expense. 
“You can also prepare a good 
mailing list from your telephone 
directory if you are thoroughly 
acquainted with the residential 
sections of your city. First take 
a map of the town and mark the 
streets where the better homes are 
located. Then go through the 
telephone directory and list the 
names of all persons residing on 
the streets checked. After your 
list is completed your central 
station manager will usually be 
glad to cross off all names of 
those whose homes are not wired.” 
The Western Electric plan cer- 
tainly has many advantages over 
the customary procedure of mere- 
ly sending the dealer several thou- 
sand folders and leaving the lot to 
his tender mercies. The company 
knows that its advertising mate- 
rial, prepared at a great expense, 
is actually being given an oppor- 
tunity to work for the dealer. 
To accomplish this the company 
has had to invest approximately 
$19,000 in special. equipment. 
Every name on the composite 
mailing list means an annual ex- 
penditure of eighteen cents. It 
will cost the company something 
like $90,000 to send a monthly 
mailing to a list of 500,000. 
Apparently, Western Electric 
believes that spending as much to 
insure getting direct-mail material 
into the hands of real prospects as 
the literature itself costs, is en- 
tirely proper. 
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— Ford Motor Company after a series of 

price reductions that have brought the motor 
car within the reach of many more citizens than 
ever the horse and buggy was, has recently an- 
nounced another substantial reduction on all its 
models. Some models now sell for less than 50% 
of their 1920 price. This means that many more 
people will be brought within the company of 
automobile owners and that the present produc- 
tion record of more than a million in nine months, 
will sink into insignificance beside the records 
still to be made. 


All this implies, of course, a still greater and more 
prosperous Detroit. With 75% of all American made 
automobiles being manufactured in Detroit and vicinity, 
this city holds for advertisers a golden future, greater 
even than its wonderful present opportunity—doubly so 
because this city can be thoroughly covered by one news- 
paper, The Detroit News, which week day and Sunday 
reaches practically every home in the city and vicinity. 


Detroit should be exploited by advertisers now, not 
only for its wonderful present rewards, but also for the 
gteat future profits which will accrue to those who be- 
come established in this rich field and grow with it. 


The Detroit News 


Two and a Half Times Nearest Compe Ci 
Week-Day Circulation. as - 


Greatest Sunday Circulation in Michigan. 
“Always in the Lead” 
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Reprinting Articles 
in the “Printers’ Ink” 
Publications 


NaTIonaL Fruit Fravor Co. 
New Orteans, La., Oct. 16, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We have just received a list of the 
articles published in the Printers’ Inx 
Publications on the advertising and mer- 
chandising of soft drinks. We note that 
these articles have appeared for the last 
eight years and are wondering if you 
have had reprints made. If so, we 
would like to receive copies of each 
article. 

Please send us these copies at once or 
give us some advice in this matter. 

Nationat Fruit Fravor Co., 
Auten R, Martin, 
Gen. Sales Mgr. 


Anos reprints ‘of ar- 
ticles appearing originally in 
Printers’ InK, Weekly and 
Monthly, are to be found in all 
conceivable types of publications 
it is seldom that we issue special 
reprints. It is never possible to 
furnish reprints of a list of ref- 
erences, 

The soft-drink compilation, for 
example, referred to in the above 
letter, includes thirty-one titles. 
We did not reprint any of these 
articles. Clippings of a limited 
number might be secured. We 
might also supply complete copies 
of several of the issues in which 
the articles appeared. 

However, there is only one an- 
swer to this problem of getting 
hold of articles in the Printers’ 
Inx Publications when they are 
wanted. This is to maintain a 
complete file.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


Ritual, or Just Mummery? 
Everypay Piston Rinc Co. Inc. 
East Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 26, 1922. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I want to compliment you upon pub- 
lishing the article in the October 19, 
1922, issue, under the heading “Mr. 
and Mrs. Typical, ” by K. Marsh. 

This is certainly one of the finest 
bits of satire that t have had Ge - 
ure of reading in many a aor. 
seems that this article should hit 99 
per cent of the writers of advertising, 
and that a few of them could take the 
article home, put it under their pillows, 
and sleep over it. 

As I look at it, there is nothing so 
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common in advertising today as un- 
common words and phrases. The more 
I think of it, the more it seems to m« 
that good common sense is the most 
uncommon thing that we -have ir 
modern advertising. 

I would like to see Painters’ Inx 
publish more articles of this character 
and I think if more advertising mer 
got out and rubbed elbows with the 
world in general, we would have 
much better type of copy. 

I could go on for some length an 
add fuel to the fire, but I think eacl 
and every one of us has seen so man 
examples that such further action is un 
necessary. I do, however, want t 
comment upon one thing and that .is 
how far such writing has gone int 
foreign fields. This is particularly tru 
in some South American countries 
where the poveonaags of illiteracy wouk 
run as high as 85 per cent and wher« 
in many cases mass copy on Americar 
merchandise has been written from the 
standpoint that at least 101 per cent 
of the people are college graduates. 

The result is that many American 
advertisers in foreign countries are dis 
satisfied with their results and promptly 
discontinue it, while if the truth were 
known it is their own lack of knowl- 
edge that has caused their failure. This 
applies not only to copy translated into 
foreign language, but is peculiarly no 
ticeable in American copy as used in 
English - speaking countries, namely, 
Australia, England, South Africa, India, 
and other places where trick words and 
trick phrases are used, which in a sense 
may be known to Americans but is 
nothing other than Greek to our English 
cousins. 

ust because we read and write so- 
called English is no reason why our 
English applies to that of our English 
cousins. tt is a pleasure to have some 
of the American copy commented upon 
as a piece of writing that is about as 
clear as mud. Why is it that we, as 
advertisers, continue to spend millions 
of dollars for white space and then fill 
it full of type that is hard for the 
average person to comprehend or under 
stand? Why can’t we have more com 
mon sense, common-word, one-syllabl« 
copy? 

Everpay Piston Rinc Co., Inc., 

J. A. peVore. 


New Brunswick May Exploit 
Its Fishing Facilities 


The New Brunswick Department of 
Lands, Forests and Mines is contem- 
plating a campaign starting in the late 
winter for the exploitation in the United 
States of the salmon and trout fishing 
facilities of New Brunswick. News 
papers and outdoor magazines are being 
considered for this campaign. 


Nicholas H, Labwlg, recently sales 
manager of The W. Powers Com 
pany, lithographers, New York, has en- 
tered the mounting and finishing busi- 
ness as vice-president of The Carter. 
Ludwig Company, Inc., Hoboken, N. J 
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When All Boston Buys 


YUCCESSFUL advertising in 
.) Boston depends upon the real- 
ization that the Boston territory 
presents a simple but different 
advertising and merchandising 
problem. The manufacturer who 


realizes that Boston’s population is 
composed of two distinct groups, 
clears at one leap half the obstacles 
to a profitable Boston campaign. 


Study the Boston newspapers. 
You will find in them a reflection 
of these two groups. You will see 
clearly that any one of several 
Boston papers, similar in appear- 
ance and appeal, will satisfy one 
group of Boston's people and will 

fluence its buying judgment. It 
lso demonstrates that the Herald- 

raveler, differing from these other 
papers in every way, exerts its 
nfluence among a different group 
ot readers—a group that no other 
lsoston newspaper reaches. 


To reach both these groups is 
vital to the success of most Boston 
advertising campaigns. To reach 
the Herald-Traveler group is vital 
to the success of every worth-while 
product advertised in Boston. 


The Herald-Traveler reaches the 
most important assemblage of buy- 
ers in Boston and its suburbs—a 
market, qualified by intelligence 
and financial capacity to respond 
to the appeal of any advertiser. 
Herald-Traveler readers are buy- 
ers of bread as well as bonds; of 
necessities as well as luxuries; of 
merchandise as well as_ service. 
They represent the best outlets of 
all Boston retailers. 

The manufacturer whose adver- 
tising is carried in the Herald- 
Traveler makes known his product 
to the most responsive consumers 
of merchandise in Boston and its 
suburbs. 


+ . 


The Herald-Traveler maintains a unique 
Sales Service Department, invaluable to the 
manufacturer who advertises in ston. 
Through this department the Herald-Traveler 
forms a merchandising partnership with its 
advertisers to make certain the success of 
every campaign. Complete information con- 
cerning it and other necessary information 
pertaining to successful advertising in Boston 
is contained in a booklet entitled, ““The Road 
to Boston.” Requests for this booklet, on 
business stationery, wi be honored 
promptly. 


eT 
BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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Cleaning up. jit 








Chicago’s four largest 
newspapers play their re- 
spective parts in Cudahy’s 
1922 drive with Old Dutch 
Cleanser 


Chicago Herald /|a: 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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e ith “o1d Dutch’ 


During the first 7 
months oi their 
1922 campaign, 
Cudahy accord- 
ed the Herald and 
Examiner 17,254" 
lines ....or 35% of 
the total business 
placed in Chicago 


‘ipeeeye lineage 
eo cee as usual 


jiand Examiner 


[cricacos BEST NewspaPer 
Z \ 
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—a Remarkable Book About Advertising 





“The retailer reads the newspaper. 
He advertises in it. He knows his 
customers read it. And he sees the 
power of newspaper advertising 
demonstrated every working day. 
He is, in fact, supremely interested 
in newspaper advertising because 
it is the only kind of advertising 
from which he can see actual re- 
sults. He knows it is ‘bread and 
butter’ advertising. That it is a 
shelf cleaner and creates an active 
turnover. 


“Ask your dealers which kind of 
advertising they would prefer, and 
you'll find out a few things about 
the dealer’s interest in selling goods 
instead of advertising them.” 





Quoted from a remarkable book, 
“Paying the Piper,” by Henry 
Knott. Every man interested in 
making advertising pay —selling 
goods instead of advertising them 
—will profit by requesting Henry 
Knott, Inc., 739 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass., for a copy of “‘Pay- 
ing the Piper.” 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 
Chicago New York Atlant: 


Kansas City San Francise: 
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Poster Technique for Advertising 


Chree-tone Illustrations, Vastly Simplified, and with All Possible Detail 
Eliminated, Have Become a Popular Vogue 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


YN a commendable desire to cre- 
~ ate new and distinctive art tech- 
iques, the advertiser has _ bor- 
owed a leaf from the poster and 
iven us a school of illustration 

t once spirited and with rugged 
elling attributes. We refer to the 

iree-tone technique, where black, 

hite and some shade of gray are 
isely used, eliminating much de- 
tail and keeping compositions, as 
vell as subjects, as simple, as 
ninvolved, as possible. 

There is always a temptation to 

ut too much into an illustration. 
t most assuredly is a rare gift, 
this eliminating of the extraneous 
ind the omitting of detail which 
loes not assist materially in tell- 
ng the advertiser’s story. 

If, then, there is a hidden gift 
of expression, it is one of scien- 
tific elimination. Cut down on the 

on-essentials. More clearly to 
stablish this point, let us make 
reference to one of a poster series 
ised in general mediums for Frig- 
daire, an electric refrigerator. 
hroughout a long campaign the 
dvertiser has insisted upon con- 
entrating every whit of artistic 


energy upon the display of the 


rroduct. It belongs in the kitchen, 
ind it would have been easy to 
ntroduce a complete interior. 
[his has not been done. The 
poster treatment made it impos- 
sible, as a matter of fact. 

In the illustration reproduced, 
here are just the three mediums, 


lack, white, and gray. The en- 
ire background is solid black, 
rich, lustrous, sparkling. This 


lack is allowed to run right into 
the dress of the housekeeper, with 
10 lines of demarkation. Where 
letail is necessary, as in the con- 
ents of the refrigerator, it is em- 
sloyed sparingly. The object ad- 
ertised is not only done in white, 
ut the screen is cut from the fin- 
shed plate. Detail is achieved by 


i cautious use of the gray tone. 
The figures, the little kitchen mat, 
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and the tea-wagon are also in 
gray, which leaves only the re- 
frigerator the dominating white 
area. Now there is true science 
in all this. Everything is done 
to direct attention to the adver- 
tised article. It is as truly beau- 
tiful, pleasing to the eye, as its 
white enamel might suggest. The 
figures, placed judiciously, empha- 
size this glittering white object. 
They do not detract, because they 
are in direct contrast. 


Contrast, then, is the hidden 
secret of the poster illustration 
done in this manner. Everything 


is sharp, clearly defined, crisply 
clean. The technique is splen- 
didly adapted to the product. 

Background detail would have 
detracted from the compelling 
strength and simplicity of the 
composition. The eye accepts the 
suggestion that this refrigerator 
is in the kitchen. 


HOW IT IS ACCOMPLISHED 


Some of the most interesting 
poster effects are obtained by 
starting on a base of light gray 
paper. The blacks are then paint- 
ed in, and the whites introduced 
last—and sparingly, for too many 
areas of white defeat their own 
purpose and keep the eye dancing. 

But it is not absolutely neces- 
sary to make poster illustrations 
in this way. One artist makes a 
complete outline drawing on 
white board, places a transparent 
tissue overlay upon it, and then 
does much preliminary experi- 
menting with his three mediums 


before the actual illustration is 
started. Place this Frigidaire 
picture, side by side with the 


average full-tone wash illustration 
and see the difference in attention- 
compelling power. The eye wel- 
comes the change. It means visual 
rest. 

In a series of illustrations pre- 
pared for an adding machine, it 
was the desire of the manufac- 
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turer to introduce large showing 
of his machine. First came re- 
touched photographic prints. They 
seemed to lack something. Then 
careful original drawings were 
made in wash and these were con- 
sidered equally commonplace. 
Next came _ poster rendering, 


The Luxury of Electric Refrigeration 


—at less than the cost of ice 


arly amocuted with only the finest hotel service 
Dewey ov cna sad fam puting ot ely 
her opec 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY. Dept VF-8, Dayton, Ohio 


Erigidaire 


THE ELDCTRIC EFRIGERATOR & MODERN 


THREE-TONE ILLUSTRATION IS ATTRACTIVE 


black, grays and here and there a 
vivid touch of white, on the high- 
lights or where the character of 
the machine permitted. The series 
was immediately livened, given 
character and the product took on 
new interest. 

The poster technique makes it 
possible to give greater depth and 
intensity to blacks, because of 
sharp contrasts. The placing of a 
point of light in the midst of an 
area of jet black, increases the 
values of both. This is really the 
secret of the success of the more 
modern school of retouching. 
The contrasts are so much more 
pronounced. 

Some remarkable changes are 
accomplished with photographs, 
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of any character or subject, 
handled in the poster way. An 
advertiser who wished to use 
photo copy for newspaper repro- 
duction, met only with disappoint- 
ment when he attempted to run 
copy as received from his photog- 
rapher. The results were gray, 
blurred, uninteresting. 
Nor did they print 
well. Contrasts were 
lacking. The subjects 
were country homes, 
picturesque enough in 
themselves. 

A retoucher went 
over a new set of 
prints, painting in 
pure white areas, and 
solid blacks, where 
depth of color per- 
mitted, and a new set 
of plates was made. 
This time, the adver- 
tisements reproduced 
brilliantly, and with a 
peculiar quality not 
customarily found in 
half-tones of the same 
school. Contrast was 
provided, and white 
against black gave 
strength, printability, 
an interesting tech- 
nique. 

The same _ general 
rules, as applied to 
pen-and-ink _ illustra- 
tions, give wus an 
equally attractive style 
of line reproduction. 
It seems to be a development of the 
past few years. Formerly, the large 
majority of pen drawings were 
filled with shading and therefore 
with detail. Almost every square 
inch of a composition held tone. 
The modish pen-and-ink of today 
is a study in decorative contrasts. 
Automobiles, handled im this 
fashion, become far more scintil- 
lant than the old full-shade pic- 
ture. It is a poster handling, ab- 
solutely opposed in every way to 
the methods of the technique of a 
few years ago. 

And in the field of original 
wash drawings of motor cars, the 
same change has taken place. 
Formerly, the advertiser himself 
would not countenance liberties 
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taken with his motor car. Every 
bit of detail must show. The 
more photographs in technique, 
the more pleasing the illustration 
was to him. Now the popular 
drawing is a matter of seldom 
more than three tones, and black 
and pure white dominate. As a re- 
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A dozen years ago, the adver- 
tiser would have been opposed to 
this technique. He would have 
demanded every tiny demarkation, 
every spoke, every bolt and rive: 
and reflection. The simpler trea - 
ment gives a bold and daring 
quality to the illustration, not 
otherwise obtainable. 
Several seasons ag. 





an advertiser happen: 
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on what proved to be 
rather revolutiona: 
technique, through tl 
exigencies of a rysh re- 
quirement. He had in 
his files a series of fir 
pen drawings, done in 
the poster and deco- 
rative spirit—that is, in 
outline, with here and 


there a pronounced 

“ black. There was no 

Ont ge Se  enrepecrite emen e shading of any charac- 

ass ty ere ter. These drawings had 

Se beta Snctcenneees been used, three-column 

We record thes fact out of 6 mener of gratitude rogue among buyers 4 can ° - 

be th hgh pa size, in a newspaper 
esamwecctrain Wisantauednn campaign. 

aoe) net ectomarers sam! adits . . ‘ 

Sortrsi SSS SES An original wash 


drawing, planned for 
magazine insertion, was 
disapproved at the last 








moment by company of- 

S ficials, who did not co1 
sider it worthy. But 

one of the line drawings 











used in the newspaper 








SPARKLE AND DASH IN PEERLESS ILLUSTRATION 


sult of this, the surfaces really 
glitter and shine and much of the 
natural beauty of the product is 
suggested. 

Observe, in the beautiful wash 
drawing of the Peerless car, how 
the artist has gotten away from 
detail, and reduced the number of 
tone values to the lowest possible. 
In a wheel, it has not been 
thought necessary to show every 
spoke. One or two are merely 
hinted at with a quick, deft stroke 
of highlight, and the remainder 
of the wheel is black, save for the 
gray tire. 

The body has been treated in 
much the same poster spirit, and 
the same scintillating dots of 
light, cautiously distributed, give 
lustre. 





campaign was suggested 
in the emergency. In 
two days the forms 
would close. Something had to b 
done and at once. 

The advertising department was 
opposed to reproducing a straight- 
line illustration in the magazines 
An artist was called into confer 
ence and he made a suggestion. 
delicate gray air brush tint was 
blown over the entire surface of 
the original pen drawing selected 
Transparent, aniline black’ was 
used, since it did not mar any of 
the surfaces, gray them, detract 
from the brilliancy of the blacks. 

On this foundation—a mere line 
drawing, of a decorative type, pro- 
nounced in its blacks, the artist 
next painted in a few whites— 
not many of them, however. And 
a few extra black areas were 
needed. Then a plate was made, 
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The Captains anc 


“The tumult and the shouting dies 
The Captains and the Kings depart—”’ 


—and even their names are forgotten. 
It makes little difference who was ruler 
of Florence when Leonardo painted; or 
who was king of Prussia when Beethoven 
composed. 


But Leonardo and Beethoven make a 
difference, and will so long as there are men 
and women who care for the finer things. 


It is the function of most magazines, and 
quite properly so, to deal with the times; 
with the tumult and the shouting, the 
captains and the kings. 


It is the function of The Mentor to deal 
with the eternities—the Science, the 


Literature, the Music, the Art, the History 
that endure. 
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Thus The Mentor duplicates no other 
magazine;—from all it stands apart. 


For, if you asked one of its readers what 
magazines he subscribed to he probably 
would say “Several of the better ones 
and The Mentor.” 


And that is natural because in the ordinary 
sense The Mentor is not a magazine. 
Monthly it tells us only of those things 
that transcend the limitations of Time; 
the things that are eternal. 


Accordingly, it is received with the in- 
timate friendliness accorded to those we 
like the best,—those whose acquaintance- 
ship is of treasured benefit. 





THe Crowe tt PusiisHiInc CoMPANY 
381 FourtH Avenuz, New Yorx 
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the whites being etched out to 
plain paper. 

Something in the reduction, in 
the handling, in the simplified 
technique, gave this advertiser a 
style of illustration which he has 
been using ever since with emi- 
nently satisfactory results. It was 
new. The advertising story seemed 
to be told with more clarity. And 
eventually, all of the series of 
newspaper pen-and-inks became 
splendid periodical illustrations. 

There are numerous ways of 
arriving at the poster technique, 
and this, in itself, is good, because 
it prevents unconscious plagiarism 
and sameness. 


Hare Raising Account with 
Hoyt’s Service 


The _ Standard Food & Fur Associa- 
tion, Inc., New York, which is con- 
ducting a mail-order advertising cam- 
paign in farmer and general publica- 
tions, has placed its account with” Hoyt’s 
Service, Inc. 

The association advertises that it will 
furnish hares for breeding purposes and 
agrees to buy the off-spring from the 
farmer. 


Agricultural Publishers Ac- 
count for McKinney Agency 


The Agricultural Publishers Associa- 
tion, composed of about forty publishers 
of farm and stock papers, has placed 
its advertising account with McKinney 
Company, Chicago advertising agency. 
The association plans a general public- 
ity campaign for the farm field which 
is being formulated at the present time. 


Davenport Bed Account with 
Maxwell-McLaughlin & Co. 


The Davenport Bed Makers of 
America, an organization of eighty- 
three manufacturers of Davenport beds, 
have placed their advertising account 
with Maxwell-McLaughlin & Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. 





Kastor Agency Has 
“Oh Henry!” Candy Account 


Williamson Candy Company, 
manufacturer of “Oh Henry!” 
has placed its ad- 


Chic: 
chocolate nut bars, 


vertising account with the New York 
office o W. Kastor & Sons, Inc., 
Chicago. 

Joseph H. Setter has joined the 
Chicago office of the York 
Tribune. He was formerly with Cal- 


kins & Holden, advertising agency, New 
York. 
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Form Publishers’ Representa- 
tive Service 


C. L. Houser and Mrs. Sara Bave 
have organized a newspaper_publishers’ 
representative service in New York 
under the name of The Houser-Bave 
Company. 

r. Houser was formerly with th: 
John Budd Company and the New Yor! 
office of the Julius Mathews Specia 
Agency. 

The new company is representing the 
Kingston, N. Y., Leader; Cohoes, N. Y. 
American; Troy, N. Y., Sunday Ob 
server and Greenfield, Ind., Weekl, 
Republican. Effective January 1, 1923 
it will represent the Poughkeepsi 
Eagle-News. 





Join Erwin, Wasey Chicago 
Staff 


Charles S. Lewis, Jr., and Fred V 
Astrup have joined the organization oi 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Chicag: 
advertising agency. Mr. Lewis is 
member of the copy staff. He was 
formerly manager of the department of 
house publications with the Goodyear 


Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, O 
Mr. Astrup was formerly with the 
Shuman-Haws Advertising Company 


Chicago agency. 





Incorporate New Advertising 
Firm in Chicago 

Julien Field and J. Clement Bake: 
have incorporated a general advertising 
business in Chicago under the nam 
Field & Baker, Inc. Mr. Field was 
formerly with the McJunkin Advertis 
ing Company and Dade P. Epstein 
Chicago advertising agencies. 





Gilbert Johnson Made Vice- 
President of Atlanta Agency 


Gilbert Johnson, for the last six 
years advertising manager of Interna 
tional Proprietaries, Inc., ““Tanlac,” has 
joined the staff of the Geo. W. Ford 
Company, Atlanta advertising agency, as 
vice-president and a member of the 
board of directors. 


Hoyt’s Service Appoints Boston 
Manager 


Thomas I. Crowell, formerly spac« 
buyer of Hoyt’s Service, Inc., ew 
York, and who was recently made 
an account executive of that agency 
has been appointed manager of the 
Boston office. 


M. E. Marston with 
“Photoplay” 


Mahlon E. Marston, recently -with 
Rufus French, Inc., publishers’ repre- 
sentatives, is now with the Eastern ad- 
vertising department of Photoplay. 
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A eccciihin Situation 
Exists in Washington 


The District of Columbia is a community 
unto itself. It’s not dominated by any 
outside market, nor covered directly or 
indirectly by any outside publications. 
You must speak to the consuming Wash- 
ington public through its own mediums. 


Another phase of the situation here is that 
you completely cover this fertile field 
with THE STAR alone. 


Che Zvening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll Paris Office J. E. Lutz 
150 Nassau Street 5 Rue Lamartine Tower Building 
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WALSER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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farmery motor problems 


tolobile and Gas 
sine Helps 


engines and automobiles, by our subscribers, 

ill be answered by our expert, free, in the columns of this 

id, but initials only will be printed. That we may intelligently diagnose 
in which your car was made. 


ifmial 


ral inquiries of 
umction of the dif- 
ided to treat the 
ticle rather than 
iry separately. I 
ople not under- 
dificult to grasp 
e ‘4 who do not 
only inspect the 
J auto shows, the 
very few seconds. 
is much differ- 
trying to figure 





nge most of 


addressed to COMFORT 
department. 


A.-—The description you have given would seem to 
indicate that your difficulty is due to an improper'x— 
adjusted carburetor. Try a trifle richer mixture. y 
would also suggest that you remove the timer co 
and thoroughly clean the timer. If these nt sil 





do not help, turn the motor over slowly and feel 
compression, It might be that one or more of 
valves are leaking and need regrinding. There is///j 
the likelihood of a leaky gasket which allows air ] / 
suctioned slowly into the motor. This condition 
cause a miss on idle or runni slowly. I ha 
sumed that you have determi that the spar’ 
are in good condition and the magneto strong. / 
Regarding the harnessing of one rear wheel / 
operation of a machine, etc., there are sev ~*~ 
attachments on the market and a great @ 
I dislike very much to give an opinion f 
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MORE BREAD 


Bakers of Bread, do you realize 
that your present customers are 
your best prospects ? 


WHILE THE UNITED STATES is the largest 
wheat producing country in the world, it is way 
down the list as a bread consuming country. The 
habit of relying largely on bread is one that has not 
yet been formed. But if the bakers will take hold 
of the situation they can easily mold the public 
taste so that eating more bread will become a fixed 
habit. 


We have developed a plan, known as the C F P 
BREAD PLAN, which we are now ready to 
offer the large bakers of wrapped bread of the 
United States. This plan will automatically in- 
crease the consumption of bread in every home that 
their loaves now enter. By employing this plan 
the bakers will positively change the habits of their 
customers. They will make their present customers 
better customers. 


A prospectus describing the C F P BREAD PLAN 
in detail will be sent, on written request, to bakery 
executives. 


Merchandising Department 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Printing Crafts Building Telephone Longacre 2320 
461 Eighth Avenue New York 
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How Some Advertisers Are Using 
the Classified Pages 





To Sell Fruit in the Orchard, Dahlia Bulbs, and Plumbers’ Services 


By John T. Bartlett 


CERTAIN district in the 

West has had all season a 
great abundance of fruits and 
vegetables. In some cases it has 
been hard for growers to sell at 
any price, to say nothing of sell- 
ing at a profit. 

Such things, of course, have 
happened before, and in other lo- 
calities. One thing noticed on this 
occasion, however, is that produc- 
ers have used classified advertis- 
ing much more skilfully than pre- 
viously. 

There is a large city in this dis- 
trict, with car lines and highways 
into the surrounding farming 
country. The sale of fruit on a 
“pick it yourself” basis is accord- 
ingly feasible. More than this it 
is desirable for several reasons. 
To begin with, it brings into the 
circle of possible consumers many 
families with a leaning toward 
economy, who have time to pick 
and would enjoy the experience, 
especially as the method would in- 
sure their knowing just what they 
were getting. Such a sales method 
would stimulate demand widely by 
reducing costs. 

Scores of fruit growers turned 
to the possibility of sales on the 
tree. Using the classified section 
not so long ago, none of the adver- 
tisers would have done much more 
than tell what he had to sell and 
mention location. Many would 
not have mentioned even price. Not 
so in 1922. Besides good descrip- 
tion, and almost universal mention 
of price, there were such plans 
used as these: 

1. An arrangement with a down- 
town store near a principal city 
transfer point for a display of the 
fruit offered “pick it yourself.” 
This display was mentioned in 
classified ads. 

2. A grower offered in his clas- 
sified advertising to take custom- 
ers to and from orchard and home 
in his flivver. 





3. A grower featured the small 
size of his trees, making picking 
easy and safe. 

4. A grower offered to sell fruit 
at so much a tree, “$1 and up.” 

5. A grower made his close-in, 
convenient location his principal 
appeal. 

6. Special sales. One advertiser 
put on a sale of cider at 30 cents 
a gallon, 5 gallons for $1.25, for 
a six-day period—the bargain ap- 
peal, used much as merchants re- 
peatedly turn to it. Another ad- 
vertiser went much farther, using 
advertisements of which the fol- 
lowing is a sample: 


APPLES, TOMATOES, WATER- 
MELONS, CIDER, PLUMS 


Real Sale Sunday and Monday. 200 

bushels fine apples, Wealthy and others, 
35 cents up. 225 bushels tomatoes, pick 
them yourself, 45 cents; already picked 
60 cents, basket back. 100 crates and 
baskets of finest eating and canning 
plums that grow. 300 gallons finest cider 
made, all from hand-picked Wealthy 
apples, no windfalls. All washed before 
made; gallon, 40 cents; glass, 5 cents. 
Pepper, cabbage, blackberries, all at 
bargain prices. 
_ We are in the poultry business, and 
it is a fine paying business. Have no 
time to market garden stuff. We have 
America’s highest official record laying 
strain on this farm. Will have 50,000 
baby chicks for 1923. Nearly 10,000 
of these baby chicks are already taken. 
One of largest poultry farmers in State 
last week booked his order for 3,000 
chicks delivered in April, 1923. 

We will have two big stands, one at 
38th and Howe Streets, other at gate of 
farm; both stands same price and same 
stuff. Don’t miss this sale. Three and 
a half miles west of Elitch’s Gardens, 
on West 38th Avenue. You can’t miss 
it. Big sign at gate one and a half 
miles west of Wheatridge high school, 
on W. 38th Avenue. Mile High Poultry 

arm. 


Numbers denoting large quan- 
tities somehow have an advertis- 
ing and a selling magic all their 
own. This advertiser used the 
principle in want advertisements, 
as did another producer in the 
same district. The latter had a 
great number of varieties of fruit. 
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Many varieties suggest to the 
practical horticulturist an orchard 
with a lot of poor stuff. Of ap- 
ples, plums, peaches, or any other 
fruit, a mere handful covers the 
best varieties of each. 

This producer, however, had a 
feeling for “number magic,” ap- 
parently, for he featured in his 
advertising the fact that he had 
“200 varieties to pick from.” 

The Mile High man used his 
fruit sale to boost his poultry de- 
partment, for which he will begin 
using the classified section ag- 
gressively the first of the coming 
year. 

Even the most casual acquaint- 
ance with leading classified sec- 
tions of the country brings to light 
dozens of selling plans which are 
successful. There is a plumber, 
for example. Plumbers in gen- 
eral aren’t noted for their adver- 
tising proclivities. How many 
plumbers does the reader know 
who advertise regularly and skil- 
fully? But one plumber has 
used the classified section for ten 
years or so, and he has proved that 
such advertising pays him well. 

The plumber has been repeat- 
edly held up as a commercial pi- 
rate. While the subject is joked 
about, that is really proof of its 
seriousness. So this plumber set 
out in his classified messages— 
published in the personal column, 
running from two to three lines 
to as high as twenty-five or thirty, 
to sell the public on the fairness 
of his charges. 

The business the advertisements 
were after, of course was small 
business. There would be many 
repair jobs produced, and con- 
tracts would in all but the excep- 
tional instance be under $500. All 
right. But this small business was 
worth having; and the classified 
section was one way of getting it. 

This plumber’s advertising has 
attempted through the years to 
sell the idea that the public can 
be sure of a square deal from him. 
Such words as “reasonable price,” 
“fair price,” etc. are found in 
every advertisement. 

He has found that workingmen 
respond best to an advertis- 
ment containing the expression, 
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“low priced,” while small business 
men respond better to “reasonable 
prices.” The workingman, as the 
plumber explains, is conscious of 
his purse limitations and wants a 
low price, though it necessarily be 
at the expense of quality—he is 
willing to put up with that sacri- 
fice. On the other hand, the small 
business man wants a different 
kind of job, and is willing to pay 
for it. “Reasonable” hits him. 

This plumber uses direct-mail 
in combination with classified ad- 
vertisements, and works on a defi- 
nite yearly appropriation. 


ADVERTISED RENTALS LEAD TO SALES 


An electrical store in this same 
city for some eight years has used 
two and three-line — sometimes 
longer —classified advertisements 
promoting its rental service. “We 
rent anything electrical,” is a slo- 
gan with this store. Vacuum 
cleaners, electric irons, motors, 
anything, the store will rent. Dur- 
ing the Hallowe’en season last year 
it featured an electric chair, for 
renting to Hallowe’en parties. 
Later it advertised this in want 
ads for lodge initiations. 

This advertising, at little cost, 
succeeds in renting a great deal 
of electrical goods. The rank and 
file of newspaper readers, after 
these years, are well familiar with 
the fact that this concern will rent 
anything in the way of electrical 
equipment. 

The “kick” about the whole 
plan, though, is learned only on an 
interview with the store owner. 
Renting an article, the customer 
pays down in advance for the 
period covered. She is told that if 
she likes the article and wants to 
buy it, she may have it for the 
regular price, less the rental she 
has paid. 

And she sells herself. This 
store assured the writer that a 
large percentage of cleaners, etc., 
rented, are bought by the cus- 
tomer. So true is this that the 
goods put out for rental are prac- 
tically all new goods. 

These little electrical classifieds 
are innocent, unpretentious adver- 
tising messages, but used over a 
period of years they have built 
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Foreign Buyers 
naturally turn to the AMERICAN EXPORTER 


for information about American products. 





all To aE TO THE FIRM. 


GEROLD & SCHERER SUCS, TRINIDAD B.W.L 


c — 
Hardware, Lumber & AMERICAN EXPORTER 
RECEIVED 
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; TRINIDAD, 24th August, 1943, 
B.W.L 


The American Exporter, 
370 Seventh Avenue. 





Dear Sir, 


Do you know which Woven Wire Fencing Co. aakes the Wire 
Netting with a knot like the one pictured on enclosed clipping? 


The Page Wire Fencing Co. of Walkerville, in Canada 
forserly supplied us with thie fencing, and the Banwell Hoxie Wire 
Fencing Co. aleo wakes that fencing. 

The Page Wire Fencing Co. went into liquidation, and we 
would like to get a new supplier, because the Banwell Hoxie Fire 
Fencing Co. do not make exactly what we are looking for. 








Ie there any other Wire soning concern in America going 
under the name of the Page Tire Fencing Co.? 


We believe that there was once such a firm existing in 
Adrian, but a letter which was addressed to there was returned, so 
that we must be mistaken, 


If you know of any Concern, kindly give us the nase and, 
we will write. to thes from here, 


We thank you in anticipation, and shall be pleased to be 
of any service to you in reciprocation. 


Yours very truly, 
Gerold & Scherer Sucs 


ay nated Mger 











Tell the merchant abroad about your line in the 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


The World’s Largest Export Journal—Now in Its 46th Year 
370 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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up a profitable department. 

A clever selling plan for dahlia 
bulbs and cut flowers is used by 
Fred H. Helb, of the Colorado 
Dahlia Gardens. Dahlia special- 
ists, when they go about selling 
bulbs, are usually forced to use 
the makeshift device of printed 
picture and description. The 
writer says “makeshift” because 
manifestly, nothing will sell bulbs 
more quickly than the gorgeous 
flowers themselves. So Helb uses 
classified ads like this: 


VISIT weet ad DAHLIA 
GA 


Flowers 10c, 15c, 20c, 25c per dozen— 
your own selections. Order tubers now. 
pay next spring. Six varieties, 50c, all 
uaranteed. Fred H. Helb, 5020 Stuart 
treet, on Rocky Mountain Lake car 
line, Route 37. 


One shoe store, using the per- 
sonal column, runs several adver- 
tisements, featuring health shoes, 
range of sizes carried, etc. This 
advertising gets mail orders exten- 
sively, besides local business. The 
shoe store proceeded on the theory 
that women are great readers of 
the “personal” columns, and that 
advertising with a health and 
beauty slant would pull well. The 
theory was proved sound in prac- 
tice. 

In cities throughout the country 
are photo-finishing concerns that 
have used the classified section 
with a sales plan which has been 
very successful. The customer is 
loaned a camera free, on the un- 
derstanding that he have his de- 
veloping and printing done by the 
advertiser. Brief messages, only 
two to four lines in extent, have 
put the plan over. 

There are many advertisers who 
are using the classified section as 
skilfully as others are using the 
display columns. There are a lot 
of ideas for other advertisers to 
pick uP, } o will study the 
“Want A 


O. G. Smith Joins Mayer 
Brothers 


O. G. Smith, formerly sales and ad- 
vertising manager of Charles Kaufman 
& Bros., Chicago, has been appointed 
director of sales and advertising of 
Mayer Brothers, also of Chicago, mak- 
ers of men’s and boys’ clothing. 
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A Warehouse Thanks a Rail- 
road via Advertising 


Newspaper space to thank a railroad 
for being broad-minded was purchased 
recently by the Lowell Public Ware- 
house Company, Inc., Lowell, Mass. 

In liberal space, under the heading, 
“The Boston & Maine’s constructive 
policies,” William G. Welsh, the ware- 
house president, stated: 

“We wish to call the attention of 
New England business men, particularly 
those in the cotton trade, to an illus- 
tration of the broad-visioned policy of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad in co- 
operating with New England industry 
We refer to the granting by the rail- 
road of the storage-in-transit privilege 
on cotton at Lowell, by which cotton 
may be shipped from Southern points 
to Lowell, stored there pending sale, 
and later reshipped to - mill cen- 
tres, on the payment of the through 
freight rate from the South to the ulti- 
mate destination. 

“In suggesting to the Boston & 
Maine that they grant this privilege, we 
found that the officials were willing to 
consider it from only one standpoint— 
whether or not it would help New 
England industry. When we pointed 
out that it would be of great advantage 
to New England cotton merchants and 
manufacturers, effecting economies that 
would help mills to meet the constantl 
growing Southern competition, the rail 
road management quickly acceded to 
our request. We believe New Eng- 
land business men will join with us in 
our appreciation of this constructive co- 
operation on the part of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad in upbuilding New 
England industry.” 


New Zealand Changes Trade- 
Mark Regulations 


The Governor General of New Zea- 
land, says the Department of Commerce, 
has issued an amended set of patent, 
trade-mark and design regulations which 
supersede the 1911 regulations. The 
provisions of the new order closely 
approximate the provisions of the Brit- 
ish law as amended in 1919. 

Among the most prominent changes 
in the new regulations is the increase 
in official fees, the advance ranging, in 
the majority of cases, between 50 and 
100 per cent. Another important re- 
vision is the radical change in the 
trade-mark classification system. The 
former detailed list consisting of fifty 
classes is or 7) a, 2 simple schedule 
qqataining fteen categories. 
Goods not — under any of these 
are included under class twelve. 


Incubator Account with 
Minneapolis Agency 

The X-Ray Incubator Company, Des 
Moines, Ia., “X-Ray” incubators and 
brooders, has appointed the Mac Martin 
Advertising Agency, Minneapolis, to di- 
rect its national advertising campaign. 
The X-Ray company does a mail-order 
business. 
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8 Pages 
of 
Comics 


Supplementing its daily pages of comic strips 
and setting a precedent among Sunday 
newspapers, the New Orleans States recently 
enlarged its Sunday comic section from four 
to eight pages—double the variety and 
quantity of any other New Orleans news- 
paper. 

Here the favorite characters of funny-land 
—Jiggs and Maggie, Abie the Agent, Kat- 
zenjammer Kids, Elmer, Happy Hooligan, 
Little Jimmie—perennially young and per- 
petually involved in situations that would 
make a Totem Poise jazz with glee as they 
are untangled—supersede for the moment 
all cares and affairs of the outside world. 


“One touch of the cartoonist’s brush makes 
the whole world kin”—and when rightly 
applied, that touch has important influence 
on newspaper circulation. That this is so 
is borne out by the mounting circulation 
figures of the States since its comic section 
was doubled — now over 72,000, with dis- 
tribution in New Orleans and immediate 
territory, the real New Orleans market. 


Is not the logical medium for an advertiser the news- 
paper that is preferred by his prospects. 


Sunday Now Over 72,000 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 
Every Afternoon and Sunday Morning 


Established 1875 ROBERT EWING, Publisher 


Representatives : S.C. BECK WITH SPECIAL AGENCY, World Bldg., New York 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Mallers Bidg., Chicago 
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In the United States, there are approximately 
1,200,000 businesses. Of these, about 800,000 can- 
not use any media of general circulation. 


In the main they are neighborhood stores— 
located sometimes in small towns or settlements— 
sometimes in the heart of a city, but with trade 
confined to a ward, a few city blocks. 
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DVERTISING 


EIGHBORHOOD stores may be 
the large store of the small com- 
munity—or a small shop in a big 
community. They handle in the main 
things that are advertised, but they 
themselves can do no advertising in 
newspapers or street cars because of 
the circumscribed area of their trade. 
Blotters are for them a primary 
medium. They can be enclosed with 
statements, wrapped with packages, dis- 
tributed from door to door. There is 
no waste. 

These merchants want blotters that 
advertise the lines they stock. 

And it pays manufacturers to supply 
them with blotter campaigns. For 
trade lost from their clientele may go 
to stores that sell a rival line. 

This much is sure: blotters are surer 
of “circulation” than any other dealer 
help. They are the primary medium 
in neighborhood advertising. 
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Made Only By 


Standard Paper Manufacturing Co. 


Richmond Virginia 
Sold by leading paper jobbers in the United States and Canada 
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Value Received Plus 
More Than Fifty Thousand Plus 


Advertisers in the December issue 
of THE FARMER’S WIFE will 
receive 50,000 more circulation 
than they have actually paid for. 
This is highly gratifying to us, and 
it should be equally gratifying to 
advertisers for two reasons. 


First, for the value to advertisers 
in circulation, and, again, because 
it indicates to us more clearly than 
any other one thing the fact that 
the buying power of the farmers is 
rapidly returning to normal. 


If you are interested in 40 per cent 
of the woman’s market in the 
United States, investigate at once 


THE FARMER’S WIFE, their 


own and only magazine. 


FARMER'S WIFE 


A National Magazine for Farm Women 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Eastern Representatives. Western Representative : 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc., STANDARD FARM PAPERS. Inc., 
95 Madison Avenue, 1109 Transportation Bldg., 
New York City. Chicago, Illinois. 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations. 














N. C. R.’s Informal Letters Get 
Large Returns 


Nine Per Cent Replies from a Mailing of Three-Quarters of a Million 


By E. P. Corbett 


HE late John H. Patterson, 

founder of the National Cash 
Register Company, always said 
that “Advertising is teaching.” 
And it must be admitted that this 
company has done its full share 
of teaching, for it has been a con- 
sistent and large user of general 
advertising as well as dire+t-by- 
mail advertising. This, despite 
the fact that the N. C. R. sales 
force is one that is generally con- 
sidered about all that a selling or- 
ganization could be expected to 
be. 

Selling is, in a broad sense, the 
use of the power of suggestion to 
induce favorable action on the 
part of the prospect. Advertis- 


ing, or teaching, precedes the ac- 
Advertising _ telis 


tual selling. 
people the merits of the thing to 
be sold and what it would mean 
to them to possess it. 

People buy the things they want 
to buy; they are sold the things 
they really should have but did 
not intend to buy. The salesman 
almost always encounters more or 
less sales resistance, once the 
prospect finds the object of his 
call is to sell something. It is the 
most natural thing in the world 
for the prospect to say that he 
either does not want the thing, 
does not want it just then, or can- 
not afford to buy it even though 
he would like to have it. 

Then comes in suggestion—the 
gradual instilling into the mind of 
the prospect of what it would 
mean to him to have that thing, 
or what it would mean to him to 
do without it. This is the sowing 
of seeds in the mind of the pros- 
pect, seeds of desire that will later 
blossom into sales. It is in this 
field of effort that the National 
Cash Register Company finds di- 
rect-by-mail advertising very 
valuable. 

But this company uses direct- 


mail advertising to sell service as 
well as cash registers. For thirty- 
eight years the company has been 
dealing with the merchandising 
problems of merchants. Its prod- 
uct is largely sold to merchants. 
It naturally follows that anything 
the company can do to help mer- 
chants be more successful will re- 
act favorably for the company. 
The National Cash Register Com- 
pany considers service to mean, 
not merely the keeping in good 
repair of registers sold, but also 
the liberal giving of its broad ex- 
perience and knowledge to the 
end that merchants may become 
better merchants. 

Here again the company finds 
direct-mail very effective. By 
means of letters and booklets the 
company disseminates informa- 
tion that is of real value to the 
merchant. Also by means of let- 
ters, booklets, folders, etc., the 
merchants are informed of how 
necessary to their welfare are 
National Cash Registers. 

Direct-mail plays a very im- 
portant part in the sale of Na- 
tional Cash Registers. It is a 
secondary part, to be sure. It is 
an effective aid to the salesman 
and its work consists of preparing 
the mind of the prospect for the 
visit of the salesman. 


HOW LETTERS ARE PROVING THEIR 
WORTH 


There are many prospects who 
live in territory too remote for 
the salesman to follow them up 
regularly. Direct-mail keeps the 
thought. of cash registers fresh in 
the minds of these prospects. 
There are other prospects not yet 
ready to buy. Again direct-mail 
comes into play and there is a 
constant dropping of seeds of 
suggestion in the minds of these 
prospects. It is frequently found 
that their attitude has very mate- 
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rially changed after receiving a 
few letters. Many men who re- 
sist a salesman and refuse even to 
give a fair consideration to what 
he says will read a letter, think 
over its contents and end by being 
“almost persuaded.” 

It might be said that the near- 
est N. C. R. literature comes to 
direct selling is in selling the 
merchant the desire to be shown 
what a National Cash Register 
would do for his particular busi- 
ness. If that is accomplished by 
a letter or any other mailing 
piece, it is all that is desired. The 
salesman can be depended upon 
to do the rest. The company asks 
only the opportunity to demon- 
strate to the merchant what it 
would mean to him to have an 
up-to-date business system. 

The selling of cash registers 
means far more to President F. B. 
Patterson than the amount of 
profit involved. It is his profound 
conviction that the more National 
Cash Registers he sells, the more 
good he will be doing. 

President Patterson feels that 
the company owes the most help- 
ful service possible to the mer- 
chants who for thirty-eight years 
have bought its product. In fact, 
he feels so strongly on that sub- 
ject that he recently established a 
Merchants’ Service—a department 
which will confine its efforts to 
helping merchants solve any mer- 
chandising problems that may 
arise. With over a thousand sales- 
men in the field, the organization 
is naturally in close touch with 
merchandising problems of all 
sorts. It knows how merchants 
have solved these various prob- 
lems, and the Merchants’ Service 
will enable any merchant to bene- 
fit by the experience of others. It 
makes a central bureau to which 
any merchant is free to write for 
information along merchandising 
lines, without the slightest obli- 
gation. 

Direct-mail is being used to a 
considerable extent to sell the 
idea to merchants. This is selling 
service without ulterior motive 
other than that any person or or- 
ganization will eventually benefit 
by unselfish work done for others. 
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The National Cash Register 
Company frequently offers to 
merchants booklets containing 
really helpful suggestions. In the 
spring of 1922, a letter was sent 
out to 756,000 merchants, offering 
a booklet of this kind. Here is 
the letter: 


Gettinc THE Most Our or Reraruin: 
Dayton, O., June 19, 1922. 

The other day I called u two mer 
chants in the same line of business, and 
asked them the old question, “How is 
business?” 

The first one pulled a doleful face and 
said this: “Business is bad. . Expenses 
are as high as ever but profits have 
been cut in two, and then some. People 
are not buying. All we can hope to d 
is keep our heads above water until 
times change.” 

Then I saw Merchant No. 2 and 
asked him the same question. Here i 
his answer: “I made more money it: 
1921 than in any other year. I noticed 
that other merchants seemed to be afraid 
to go after business. I figured that that 
was a mighty good time for me to 
get busy. 

“So I bought wisely, kept quality 
goods, freshened up the store every few 
days, spurred on my clerks and made a 
big play, for quick sales and rapid turn 
over, eople have got money to spend 
and, believe me, they’re willing to spend 
it if we show our own confidence and 
set them an example.” 

This started us thinking. As a result, 
we wrote a booklet that contains a great 
many of the things that we have found 
out in thirty-eight years of studying 
merchants’ problems. It is a booklet 
that you should have even if your profits 
have been satisfactory. It will be a 
wonderful help to you. Just send the 
enclosed post card and I’ll see that you 
get one, 
Yours very truly, 

Tue Nationat Casu Rectster Company, 
C. E. Srerrey, 
General Sales Manager. 


P. S.—We've only a limited number 
of these booklets. Better send the card 
today and be sure of getting one. 


This letter went out over the 
signature of General Sales Man- 
ager C. E. Steffey. A return post- 
card, unstamped, was enclosed 
with the letter, which brought 
69,000 requests for the booklet. 

This was a real service propo- 
sition, even though in the back of 
the booklet was a two-page talk 
on the National Cash Register 
System. It was the means of 
building a. tremendous lot — of 
good-will, as was made clear in 
letters received from merchants 
who got the book. It also en- 
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abled the company to place its ad- 
vertising in the hands of 69,000 
merchants under the best con- 
ditions. 

The letter was informal in na- 
ture and told what merchants 
thought rather than what the 
company thought. An illustrated 
letterhead was used. The N. C. R. 
company uses illustrated |letter- 
heads for the most part for its 
sales letters. Pictures, sometimes 
reinforced by a few pithy and 
pertinent words, telegraph a mes- 
sage which the letter enlarges 
upon, This company was prob- 
ably one of the first to use the 
illustrated letterheads. When a 
letter is placed in the hands of a 
prospect, valuable advertising 
space is going to waste if the 
upper third of the sheet contains 
nothing but the name and address 
of the company. 

Here is another letter that was 
sent out as a follow-up to pre- 
vious offers to show merchants 
how they could get more from 
their business. It depends for its 
pulling power entirely upon its 
personal tone, and the fact that it 
makes the prospect feel that if he 
doesn’t send in the card he will be 
missing something. This letter 
also was sent out over the signa- 
ture of the general sales manager. 
It went to something more than 
700,000 merchants and brought 
back more than 28,000 replies. 

That may not seem like a very 
high percentage of replies, but 
considering the nature of the 
product, it was considered very 
good. It will be seen that the 
merchant who replied to this let- 
ter was virtually saying that he 
was willing to be shown what a 
National Cash Register would do 
for him. 


Tae Natronat Casn Recisrter Company 
Dayton, On10 
If I came to you—sat down at your 
desk—and said that I could tell you how 
+3 could make a satisfactory profit in 
2, you wouldn’t let meget away 
ia I’d made my words good and given 
you this information. 
Unfortunately. I can’t come to you 
in get. but I’ve come to you by mail 
made just that offer. I’ve told you 
that. merely for the asking you could 
learn how to increase your sales, reduce 
expenses, and stop your losses. 
A great many merchants were tired 
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business without making 
profit, They asked for the information 
—and got it. Many have written tc 
thank me for it. 

These men realized that to continue 
as they had been doing meant little or 
no profit in 1922, so they were open t 
be shown how they could do better. I 
know they are no more progressive than 
you—no more desirous of enjoying a 
‘arger_profit. 

So I just want to say that the oppor- 
tunity is still open and I will see that 
you get this information if you fill out 
and send me the enclosed card. 


Sincerely yours, 
C. E. Srerrey, 
General Sales Manager. 


A campaign that well illus- 
trates how service may be com- 
bined with selling effort was one 
put out by the N. C. R. in the early 
spring of 1922. This was known 
as the Income Tax Campaign. 

The company publishes a four- 
page organ called the “N. C. R.” 
Ordinarily this is used as a regular 
means of communicating helpful 
information to the selling force. 
But from time to time the paper 
is sent to the mailing list to ac- 
complish some particular purpose. 
The “N. C. R.” is about newspaper 
size. 

It is commonly known that 
business men do not look forward 
with glad anticipation to the mak- 
ing out of their income tax returns. 
This is an especially difficult time 
for merchants, particularly those 
merchants who do not have an 
adequate bookkeeping and account- 
ing system. They worry and fret 
and often have to pay a larger tax 
than is really called for because 
they cannot show evidence that 
proves their right to make allow- 
able deductions. 

The company decided to publish 
an “N. C. R.” that would contain 
suggestions as to how to handle 
some of the more difficult points. 
It quoted many of the questions 
that must be answered and then 
gave authoritative information 
that would enable the merchant to 
take care of those questions. In- 
cidentally, it also pointed out that 
the merchant with an up-to-date 
National Cash Register and the 
N. C. R. Simplified Record of Ac- 
counts never need worry over his 
income tax report. 

This edition of the “N. C. R.” 
was sent to 788,000 merchants and 
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HE same far-reaching beacons that 
guide the mariner on the highways of 
the sea are now protecting the stranger 
who motors forth upon the highways 
of Minnesota. “Journal Lighthouses” 
guard the dangerous curve or crossing 
on the many approaches into Min- 
neapolis, the gateway to the playground 
of the great Northwest. At the 
Journal’s Travel and Resort 
Bureau, so far this year, 73,000 
requests have been received 
for information about Min- 
nesota highways and resort 
accommodations. 


The “Journal 
Highway 


“MI NNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


‘epresented in New York, Chicago, and 
Perpeentes oo On ’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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ING-RICH Signs 


display their cheery messages on 





every national highway—display 
them fadelessly in shining, en- 
during porcelain (fused into 
steel). Their effectiveness as sales 
stimulators is well established 


after a quarter century of service. 


The enameled direction plates 
and the attractive enameled steel 
THE advertising signs used on High- 
ca way Lighthouses are exclusively 
— a Ing-Rich Signs. Their super- 
endurance has won them this 


THE si distinction. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


JOURNAL 


NEWS 
PICTURES 
FEATURES 


MANUFACTURING Co. 
Beaver Falls, Penna. 
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Highway Lighthouses 


dominate the strategic national 
highways of the country. Their 


public service function places 


them at the edge of the road in 
head-on position, a location that 
could not be ordinarily obtained 
in any other outdoor medium. 


1923 will be an Outdoor Year, 
with increasing numbers of 
Automobiles and Highway 
Lighthouses. 


( Mileage, Direction and Route 
Number on Side Facing Road ) 


q er if”) 
Facts Sent Upon Request \ 
HIGHWAY LIGHTHOUSE 
COMPANY 
ELIZABETH, N.J. 
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was received with great favor. 
Merchants appreciated it because 
it really helped them at a difficult 
period. A great many who did 
not send in the return card asking 
for information about the National 
Cash Register system, did take 
pains to write and thank the com- 
pany for sending them the paper. 
The returns could not be called 
large, but they were very satisfac- 
tory for a campaign that was 
largely service. 

This “N. C. R.” was followed 
up by a letter. The letter touched 
on the high spots brought out in 
the publication, and made a direct 
appeal to the merchant to end his 
income tax troubles forever, the 
first step to this desirable end be- 
ing the mailing of the return card. 
The letter, despite the fact that it 
was a piece of selling literature, 
brought more than two and one- 
half times as many replies as the 
“N. C. R.” Here is the letter: 


Tue Nartronat Casu Recrster Company 
Dayton, Onto 


Did you receive the folder we recently 
sent you? We sent it with the hope 
that it would help to make clear to 
you some of the points that are most 
bothersome in making out your income 
tax return. 

The 15th of March is eertainly “Blue 
Monday” to many business men. Not 
to all, hoWever, for some merchants 
have a system that gives, them such 
complete daily, monthly and yearly rec- 
ords that the coming of the annual in- 
come tax period has no terrors for them. 

All they have to do is transfer the 
figures from their books to their tax 
report. No hard detail work—no going 
back over the year’s business—no worry 

ause of loss of allowable deductions 
through inaccurate records. 

More than that, these daily records 
give to these merchants such complete 
control over their business that they 
are enabled to increase sales, reduce ex- 
penses, and stop losses. That’s the big 
thing for you to consider, for every sign 
points to 1922 being a year of the keen- 
est competition. 

Determine right now to forever free 
yourself from the worries of the income 
tax. Make up your mind that you, too, 
will increase your sales, reduce expenses 
and stop losses. You can do it. Just 
send the enclosed card and we will be 
glad to send you information that will 
enable you to do this and increase your 
profit in 1922. 

Yours very truly, 
C. E. Srerrey, 


General Sales Manager. 


While it must be conceded that 
these greater returns were to some 
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extent due to the effect already 
produced by the larger and more 
impressive “N. C. R.,” this does 
not entirely explain it. Printed 
matter alone does not appeal as 
does the more intimate letter, A 
letter of a somewhat personal type 
has a greater appeal to the aver- 
age person. 


A Retailer Advertises His 
Appointment 


Newspaper advertising was used by 
Harry Smith, Cincinnati, to an- 
nounce his appointment as the exclusive 
representative in his city of Hirsch 
Wickwire Clothes. His copy is headed 
“A Connection I am proud to an- 
nounce” and continues: “For four long 
years I have been . -e - plannin 
and building toward the day when f 
could make this announcement, not only 
because it would mark the realization 
of my ambition, but because of its 
significance to every discriminating man 
in Cincinnati. Somehow I feel that you 
will appreciate the honor that has been 
paid me, and will come to look upon 
my store as the men’s shop where you 
will find the sort of wearing apparel 
that reflects your own good taste. 


Autocar Company Distributes 
90 Per Cent of Its Output 


Through branch sales and service sta- 
tions located in thirty-five cities, The 
Autocar Company sells more than 90 
per cent of its output direct to cus- 
tomers, according to a Satemens by its 
president, David S. Ludlum. He says 
that the annual net factory sales have 
rown from $1,017,052 in 1909 to 
9,373,480 in 1921 and that there are 
more than 29,000 Autocar trucks in use 
by more than 10,000 owners. 

The net earnings of the company for 
seven years ending December 31, 1921, 
after deducting all charges, including 
Federal taxes, amounted to $2,825,173. 


E. S. Swenson with “Interna- 


tional Recorder’ 


E. S. Swenson has been sgociened 
manager of the International Recorder 


and of the export department of the 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, Boston. 
For the last three years Mr. Swen- 


son has been European sales represen- 
tative of American shoe and leather 
interests. 


H. R. Hall with “System” 
Harold R. Hall has been appointed 
New England manager of System, Chi- 


cago. Mr. Hall was formerly advertising 
manager of the Harvard Business 
Review. 


Miss Edith Sampson, who recently re- 
signed as copy chief of the Agence Dor 
a i at Paris, has returned to New 

or 
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ope Six Hundred Millions! 
type ix Hundre illions ! 
: ops hundred million dollars is the value of 
lis the manufactured products of Cincinnati 
d by annually. $263,550,940 is the assessed value of 
S taxable property. 105,000 wage earners in its 
—_ 141,000 families, and 40,000 of these families 
, eas own their own homes. 
nin 
“ealy Such is the wealth, industry and thrift of Cin- 
a7 cinnati. It gives you an idea of the substantial 
—_ opportunity afforded by this market. 
been 
= And in keeping with this great market there is 
parel a Cincinnati newspaper that goes into four out 
of every five homes—the TIMES-STAR. This 
utes paper dominates—has dominated progressively 
™ for fifteen years, because it gives advertisers 
Re the most economical and effective means of 
‘y reaching the people of this market. In 1921 
cave this leadership was thirty-five per cent more 
= than the second paper, including its Sunday 
use editions. 
for 
sa. First in circulation; first in local and national 
173. display advertising; the TIMES-STAR each 
year surpassed its own high water mark of 
na- 
the year before. 
d ’ 
der 1921, the TIMES-STAR’S greatest year. 
the 
ven- 
sen- 
ther 
‘ed ‘ 
Chi- © 
sing 
neSS 
CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
- Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
lew 
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The advertisement above 

was one of a noteworthy 

series in which the adver- 

tising was used both as a 

sales-maker and as an arm 
of management. 
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ents: You See of 
otels Statler 


Buffalo - Cleveland - Detroit ~ St. Louis 


The Other Clients of Fuller & Smith are: 





American Chamber of Economics, Inc., The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 
A ltation and educat I serv- Coal mining machinery, electric loco- 
ice for executives. motives, elevating, conveying and 
The American Multigraph Sales rushing machinery. 
Company, National Lamp Works of General 
The Multigraph. Electric Company, 


National Mazda lamps. 
R. D. Nuttall Company, 
Tractor gears. 
The Outlook Company, 
Automobile windshield cleaners and 
rear view mutrrors. 
H. H. Robertson Company, 
Robertson Process Asbestos Protected 
Metal. 
Seiberling Rubber Company, 
Seiberling tires and rubber heels 
Hotels Statler Company, Inc., 


Atlantic Stamping Company, 
Household utensils. 

The Austin Company, 

Standard and special factory 
busidings. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Adding, bookkeeping, calculating 
and billing machines. 

The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit 

Company, 
Great lakes steamship lines 
The Cleveland Provision Company, 


“Ww; ” Operating Hotels Statler in Buffalo, 
Wiltshire” meat products. - Cleveland, Detroit, and St. Louis, and 
Detroit Steel Products Company, Gioust Pennsylvania in New York 


“Fenestra’’ solid steel windows and 
Detroit springs. 
The Fox Furnace Company, 
“Sunbeam™ furnaces. 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, 
Axles for motor vehicles 


United States Chain & Forging 


P : Company, 
Gainaday Electric Company, “McKay” tire chains and commercial 
Electric household appliances and industrial chains of all kinds 
The Gipsolite Company, University School, 
@'Gipsolite”’ wallboard. College preparatory school. 
The Glidden Company, Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
Paints and varnishes, including turing Company, 
“Jap-a-lac” and “ Ripolin’’. Electric apparatus, appliances and 


supplies, including household 
ee See of General labor-saving devices. 


“Ivanhoe” metal reflectors and Willard Storage Battery Company, 
illuminating glassware. Storage batieries. 





: Fuller & Smith 
™m ADVERTISING-CLEVELAND 


Charter Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc. 








AMERICAS 
FASTEST AD y KYA ) 
GROWING ) , 
MAGAZINE 


Jive Story 


is now distributed 
In excess of —— 


500, 006 


copies monthly 
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A Machinery Maker Who Takes 
Over His Customer’s Job 


The American Laundry Machinery Company, after Three Years of 
Institutional Advertising, Announces Its Next Step 


By Robert Bostick 


TH tendency of industry has 
long been toward specializa- 
tion and standardization. Where 
clothing, blankets, stockings, can- 
dles, soap and the like used to be 
made at home, the factory has 
taken its place as the centre of 
industrial life. Instead of wear- 
ing the woo! from the back of the 
pet sheep, sheared, sorted, carded, 
dyed and made into cloth in the 
home, specialists now furnish the 
wool, the dye, the machinery and 
the labor. Having things done 
outside the home became a na- 
tional tendency from which vari- 
ous industries gradually evolved. 
The giant packing industry in- 
stead of home killing of stock; 
the electrical industry instead of 
home-made tallow dips; soap fac- 
tories, woolen mills, barber shops 
and laundries—all are examples of 
this obvious trend. 

The laundry is an ancient insti- 
tution. In course of time people 
came to take it for granted. 
They thought they knew all about 
laundries and their function; the 
laundries thought people knew all 
about them. But both were mis- 
taken. Aggressive competition 
came into the field in the form of 
labor-saving washing machines 
for the home, improved wash- 
tubs and the like, which made the 
work much easier and the laundry 
industry suffered. An investiga- 
tion by people interested in vari- 
ous phases of the “business indi- 
cated that women possessed a 
great deal of misinformation 
about what a laundry could do. 
what it did well, and what it 
didn’t do. Some people even took 
the unfortunate misnomer “man- 
gle” literally to the disadvantage 
of the local laundryman and the 
business generally. Time and 
again investigators were told by 
housekeepers that “mangles were 


so hard on clothes.” 


109 


As a result of this investigation 
an unusual thing happened. About 
three years ago the American Laun- 
dry Machinery Company, which 
sells modern equipment to laun- 
dries, decided upon a far-reaching 
and unusual sales and good-will 
building plan. Realizing that its 
success was bound up with that of 
the industry it served, the com- 
pany took over what was really 
the work of a national association 
of laundry owners. It launched 
an advertising campaign designed, 
as announced at the time, to “in- 
form the housewives of America 
as simply, pleasantly and lucidly 
as it may, the advantages of mod- 
ern laundry methods over the old- 
time scrub-board and the mess and 
worry of washday.” 


A CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION FOR THE 
WHOLE PUBLIC 


In the campaign which has run 
consistently ever since, women 
were taken into the confidence of 
the industry, told just how laun- 
dries and laundry machines were 
operated, and the laundry’s side 
of the case generally. The whole 
campaign, in which laundry own- 
ers were given all sorts of ad- 
vertising and sales helps at the 
point of sale in their own com- 
munities, was designed to bring 
about a better feeling between the 
housekeeper and the laundryman. 
The advantages of co-operative 
advertising for laundry owners in 
cities were pointed out and atten- 
tion called to the fact that in six 
or more cities such campaigns had 
already been run—to advertise not 
the individual laundry owner, but 
laundry service as a whole. In 
1916, it may be stated, the national 
association of laundrymen de- 
cided that in the future they were 
to’ be called “laundry owners” in- 
stead of laundrymen and that thev 
would drop the.word “mangle” 
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from their vocabulary, substitut- 
ing the term “flat work ironer.’ 
But the campaign of the Ameri- 
can Laundry Machinery Company, 
as it progressed, resulted in mak- 
ing the laundry owner a better 
merchant, by setting a standard 
and telling the public about the 
standards and practices of the in- 
dustry. The campaign toned up 
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see a modern laundry in opera- 
tion—and to make this easy is 
the purpose of Visitors’ Week.” 
Arrangements had previously 
been made for the local laundry 
owner to co-operate with civic 
governing officials, school teach- 
ers and the general public in get- 
ting visitors to accept the invita- 
tion. A similar invitation to visit 
local laundries extend- 
ed by this progressive 





The fine new thing which 
a great industry has accomplished 


for the emancipation of. women... 


machinery company 
last year resulted in 
thousands of persons 
accepting. 

There was a time 
when it would have 
been considered pre- 
sumptuous on the part 
of a company making 
machinery to urge 
the public to flock 
to the local laundry 
for inspection. Simi- 
lar action in certain 
backward industries 
might even now be 
resented. Imagine 
the reception a maker 
of coal machinery 
might get if he used 





full-page space to 
urge the millions to 
drop in at the coal 
mines some week to 
see if the mining 





THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, Eeecatie Qgftes, CINCINNATI 


Send # 


operations were con- 
ducted in a way to 
please the householder 
who burns coal in his 





HOW THE “SIX SERVICES” WILL BE ADVERTISED 


NATIONALLY 


the methods of the laggard, and 
gave the progressive laundry own- 
er a continual goal by placing 
him and his business out in the 
open for all the world to see. 
The October full-page advertising 
this year announced a “National 


Open House” for laundry owners 
from October 23 to 28 to which 
the public was invited. 

The copy stated, “Your laundry 
renders an intimate, personal sort 
of service. To it more than to 
almost any other institution is 
intrusted the conservation and 
protection of the family health. 
You should know how well this 
duty is performed. You should 


furnace! But so well 
had the laundry in- 
dustry co-operated 
with this maker of machinery in 
the past that it was able to say in 
its advertising for Open House 
Week, “You will meet the men and 
women who through their ideals 
of conscienfious service have 
lifted the laundry industry in 
America to a level attained no- 
where else in the world. | vA cor- 
dial welcome awaits you.” 

This “Open House” advertising 
might be said to be the final phase 
of the strictly educational adver- 
tising of the past three years. 
For a recent announcement of the 
American Laundry Machinery 
Company proves again that educa- 
tional advertising is the natural 
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During the first nine months of 1922 


The 
Christian Science 
Monitor 


CARRIED THE ADVERTISING OF 
4,235 
Merchants and Other Retail Advertisers in 
444 Cities 
of the United States, Alaska, Canada, Bahama Islands, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Norway, France, Switzerland, 
South Africa and Australia. In this Period 


202 


National Advertising Accounts were also represented in the 
Monitor. This figure is in addition to the advertising of 
330 Hotels and 80 Investment Houses. 


5,733 “Tie-Ups” 


During these nine months the Monitor published 5,733 
“tie-up” advertisements, in which local dealers featured 
nationally-advertised products. These advertisements were 
placed by 351 merchants, in 145 cities, and 197 nationally- 
distributed products were thus advertised. 








Here is a distinct and unique advertising value, which 
The Christian Science Monitor offers to manufacturers of 
goods which are distributed over large areas. Analysis of 
Monitor Circulation, showing distribution by states and 
principal cities, sent on request. 





The Christian Science Monitor 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 


| Publication Office—107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Advertising Offices in New York, London, Chicago. 
Cleveland, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles apd Seattle. 
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forerunner of specific sales get- 
ting copy. 

The new campaign, just an- 
nounced, which will commence on 
November 11, is called by the 
company, “A natural sequence to 
the three years of advertising that 
have just been concluded. Our 
advertising during the past three 
years was designed primarily to 
inform the public 
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nity is indicated by the machinery 
company as something like ‘this: 
The route man stops at the first 
house on a certain block. Then 
he skips a couple of houses and 
stops at the fourth or fifth, but 
he doesn’t stop at the sixth or the 
ninth or the tenth. And so it 
goes to the end of the day. For 
one reason or other the people he 
is not now serving 





about the modern 
laundry, its ideals 
and its methods; in 
a word, to educate, 
because education is 
a prerequisite to con- 
fidence and confi- 
dence must be won 
before sales can be 
made.” 

It is the purpose 
of the new campaign 
to continue the edu- 
cation but at the 
same time bring the 
actual bundles into 
the laundry by offer- 
ing a series of stand- 
ard, specific services 
to be identified by 
six advertised names 
—some of which are 
new to the public. 

An estimate of the 
family business 
ready and waiting 
for aggressive sales- 
manship on the part 
of the local laun- 


Date See Dein 


washing at home 


@ service you 





. 
Thrif-T-service 





Everything washed 
Your flat work ironed 
Other pieces returned damp 


don't count the expense of your own 
labor, A paaaaaas the 


We take all your washing: cleanse 


Get in touch with us today. and have 
payment ao next washing. The ss 
W approve 


Space for your name and address) 


*-e 
the 
Se ioe, 


are washing at home 
or sending their 
family laundry to a 


laundress. 

Having told the 
public what a laun- 
dry is, and how it 
serves them, the 
problem of the 


American Laundry 
Machinery Company 
and the local laun- 
dry owner now re- 
solves itself into 
offering these pros- 
pects a definite ser- 
vice under a specific 
name that will make 
them change their 
laundry habits. 


NEW SELLING CAM- 
PAIGN FOR BENEFIT 
OF LAUNDRIES 


To solve this 
problem the new 
campaign will carry 
to the women of 
America a_ selling 
story about the six 


service, and even if you 
of 








dries which tie up 
with the national 
eadvertising amounts 
to $468,000,000. This 
figure is arrived at 
from the 1920 census, which indi- 
cates that there are now 22,000,000 
white families in the United States. 
Approximately 11,000,000 of these 
families as shown by the tax re- 
turns are able to buy laundry ser- 
vice. Two million of these families 
are already patrons of laundries, 
which leaves 9,000,000 prospects. A 
conservative estimate of $1 a week 
for family laundry service indi- 
cates that $9,000,000 a week, or a 
grand total of $468,000,000 a year, 
is available for the local laundry 
owners who go after it. 
The problem of the average 
laundry in an American commu- 


TYPE OF ADVERTISEMENTS 
THAT WILL BE SUPPLIED LAUN- 
DRY OWNERS FOR LOCAL USE 





new standard laun- 
dry services. Hav- 
ing convinced the 
public that laundry 
owners have right methods, the 
public is supposed to be ready to 
buy and to be asking, “What have 
you to give us?” The six services 
are designed to meet every re- 
quirement of home laundry. The 
prospect is asked to select the one 
that best meets her individual and 
particular needs and then to use 
the telephone. These six services, 
as indicated in new full-page ad- 
vertising soon to appear, are named 
thus in the copy: “Prim-Prest,” a 
finer laundry service ; “Ho-mestic,” 
a most acceptable medium-priced 
ironed service; “Rough -Dry”; 
“Float-Ironed,” everything washed, 
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When Your Printer Fails 
“to Deliver as Promised” 


“We are very sorry, but we can’t possibly deliver before 
Thursday.” 


Like other advertising men, you've had this kind of ag- 
gravating message delivered just when you were all set 
to put the campaign in the mails. 


Result: Your carefully planned schedule is thrown en- 
tirely out of gear right at the beginning. 


And it is likely to happen again any day—unless your 
printer is of the progressive kind—the type who insists 
upon up-to-date equipment in order to be able to keep 
dates with his customers. 


Your printer may not know about the Cleveland Folding 
Machine. He should. It will fold anything from an en- 
velope stuffer to a 32-page book form. It takes sheets as 
small as 4x7 and as large as 26x58 inches. It gives 210 
different folds, or 156 more than all the other folders com- 
bined. It saves time, money, labor, floor space, and does 
better work. 


Tell him about it—or better still, send us his name and 
address and we will. As an expression of appreciation 
for your trouble, we will send you, free, a portfolio of 
unique Cleveland folds that you will find very handy. 


Tye [(jeveanofojoine Macuine{o 


General Offices and Factory: Cleveland 
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The Annual January 


Number 
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Aip site 
symbol o 


The Annual January Show and Reference 
Number of MoToR is the permanent symbol 
of Show-time. It perpetuates the spirit and 
enthusiasm of the Show; it preserves a 
memory of the Show long after the event 
has passed into history. 

Is it any wonder, then, that 75,000 motorists 
and dealers willingly pay one dollar for a 
magazine that performs such an unusual 
function? Is it any wonder that the total 
lineage in this special issue is greater than 
that obtained by any other automotive 
publication? 

And isn’t it quite natural that the January 
1923 Show and Reference Number of 
MoToR, being symbolic of the greatest of 
all Shows, should even now give promise 
of carrying a greater volume of advertising 
than ever before? 

Have you made your space reservation? 


“The National Magazine of Motoring” 
119 West 40TH Sr. 
New Yorx 
Hearst Bldg., Chicago 
Kresge Bldg., Detroit 








Show and Reference 


of MOIOR 
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flat work ironed; “Thrif-T-Ser- 
vice,” all flat work is ironed— 
other work is returned damp, 
ready for starching; “Wet Wash.” 

Almost every laundry owner in 
the country at the present is giv- 
ing one or more of the services 
now to be advertised by the Amer- 
ican Laundry Machinery Com- 
pany. But to the question of the 
minority laundry owner, the man 
who is not giving any of the ser- 
vices at the present time, as to 
what the new advertising is going 
to do for him,:the company says, 
“This question brings to mind an 
experience which almost every 
laundry owner has had. 

“When Wet Wash laundering 
first came in, many laundry own- 
ers giving a more complete service 
imagined that Wet Wash .would 
be a competitor. As a matter of 
fact they found the new entrant 
really a friend. It reached a lot 
of people who hadn’t been reached 
before, and taught them the laun- 
dry habit. Then gradually, as 
these Wet Wash customers gained 
confidence in laundering methods, 
they became buyers of Rough Dry 
and Finished Family Services— 
making more business for every- 
bo 


y. 

“So to get back to the case of 
the man who may not be giving 
any of the services specifically 
mentioned in the new advertising, 
he will find this new publicity of 
benefit to his business every day 
in the year because it weans peo- 
ple away from home washing and 
sets them to thinking about the 
laundry 

“In other words, this advertis- 
ing will help every laundry owner, 
irrespective of the kinds of ser- 
vices he gives. Obviously, how- 
ever, the man who would get 
most out of this advertising will 
be the man who makes the most 
use of it.” 

The new names which identify 
the particular service will be 
placed at the disposal of the whole 
trade as was the slogan, “Send It 
to the Laundry,” which was popu- 
larized previously. It is suggest- 
ed that every laundry owner, to 
get the most out of the advertis- 
ing, should adopt all of the new 
names, so that in his local news- 
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paper, direct-by-mail and outdoor 
advertising campaigns he can 
show his progressiveness by stat- 
ing that he has adopted the new 
standardized services now being 
advertised. He will be able to tell 
his local customers that the qual- 
ity of the service he has been giv- 
ing them entitled him to the use 
of the name “Prim-Prest,” first 
on the list, so that hereafter he 
will call his best complete family 
service by that new name. This 
sort of announcement can be made 
to people who are already his cus- 


tomers. To his prospects he an- 
nounces, “Now you can get ‘Prim- 
Prest,’ the finest of complete 


family services, at this laundry.” 

Instead of hearing about the old 
type of service with which they 
think they are now familiar, the 
prospects get the local news about 
the new names. This local follow- 
up on the national advertising will 
give the local laundryman the 
prestige that comes from the 
timely reminder of his action in 
adopting new methods and ideas 
quickly. 

Many helpful plans are offered 
the local laundry owner so that 
he can tie up most effectively with 
the national advertising. Local- 
ized sales plans for the man who 
wants more blankets, more cur- 
tains, more rough dry volume, or 
some other specific kind of laun- 
dry business are offered in the 
form of carefully prepared pam- 
phlets. A new series of news- 
paper advertisements featuring 
the new names and the prices is 
furnished local laundry owners at 
cost. Portfolios for the route men 
to carry, sales manuals for the 
benefit of the men on the delivery 
wagons, a series of illustrated let- 
ters in four colors, poster frames 
for wagons and trucks, bundle 
slips, lantern slides, wagon and 
banners, and a series of sales ideas, 
including how to sell by telephone 
—all these and more are offered as 
part of the campaign. 

Exactly how the route man for 
the American Laundry of Fort 
Wayne shall introduce the new 
service No. 4 to Mrs. Davison of 
Myrtle Avenue, how he shall an- 
swer every one of her questions 
about what “Float-Ironed” means, 
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. LOCALIZATION. 


The retailer of Ellsworth, Lowa, looks to 
the Chicago wholesale market for the 
bulk of his merchandise. 


Therefore,in order to properly serve this 
retailer and his jobbers in Chicago and 
similar retailers in the territory and their 
jobbers in the Twin Cities, Dubuque, 
Kansas City, etc., bringing to them the 
real perspective of their market, the Dry 
Goods Reporter is published, by its own 
staff, at 215 So. Market St., Chicago. 


Likewise the Drygoodsman is published 
at 1627 Locust Street, St. Louis, to carry 
primarily the message of the Southwestern 
wholesale markets to the retailers in the 
territory ; 


—and the Atlantic Coast Merchant at 
239 West 39th St., New York, for the 
Eastern and Southern merchant; 


—and the Pacific Coast Merchant at 423 
Sacramento St., San Francisco, for mer- 
chants in the Far West. 

Each of these publications performs an 
essential service in the market it serves 
just as the Dry Goods Economist serves 
the Big Stores of the nation. 


The Economist Group 
239 West 39th Street 
New York City 


Chicago St. Louis Baltimore 
Boston Philadelphia Cleveland San Francisco 
London Paris Brussels 
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The kind of merchantsitt 








Ludington, Mich. The Central Hard- 
ware Store increased its sales of stoves 
and ranges 700 per cent in one year by 
combining service and display. 

Hardware Age, Jan. 19, 1922 


Newark, N. J. Ludlow & Squier had 
more than 5000 people visit their store in 
one week to view an educational hard- 
ware exposition which was endorsed by 


the public schools. 
—Hardware Age, Feb. 9, 1922 


Clayton, N. M. R. W. Isaacs, in g town 
of 2500 people, averaged during the past 
three years $116,000 each year in regular 


hardware sales. 
Hardware Age, Feb. 23, 1922 


Wenatchee, Wash. The Morris Hard- 
ware Co., in a town of 6300, has 75 em- 
ployees; operates 10 passenger cars and 3 
trucks; maintains specialists in plumbing, 
lighting, heating and irrigation; conducts 
a harness shop; covers 10,000 square miles 
of territory and sells hardware on a ton- 


nage basis. 
Hardware Age, March 16, 1922 


Milford, Conn. Harrison & Gould, Inc., 
sell $28,000 worth of auto accessories year- 


ly in a town of 10,000 people, by advertis- 
ing, special service and window displays. 
Hardware Age, April 6, 1922 


Newark, N. J, Banister & Pollard Co. 
built up its business in radio supplies from 
a $200 stock to $2000 a week by window 
displays, advertising and special selling 
methods. 

—Hardware Age, April 27, 1922 

Joliet, Il. The Barrett Hardware Co. 
celebrated its 71st birthday with a special 
one day sale that was featured by the dis- 
tribution of 500 sample cans of paint, 
2000 souvenir banks for school children, 
6000 store visitors and 1240 cash sales. 

~—Hardware Age, May 18, 1922 

East Grand Forks, Minn. population 
2700, Giese & Noonan sold 41 washing 
machines in two weeks by special adver- 


tising and solicitation. 
~-Hardware Age, May 25, 1922 


Hightstown, N. J. The Hightstown 
Hardware Co. gave free rides in an air 
plane to every $300 purchaser at its farn 
implement show. It sent ont 1502 invita 
tions and will probably exceed its $120, 
000 implement sales of last year. 

—Hardware Age, May 25, 1922 

Le Mars, Ia., the Sieverding-Walz Hard 
ware Co. sold $1,500 worth of china and 
glassware in 60 days. from a $3,000 stock 
The town’s population is 4000. 

—Hardware Age, June 1, 1922 

Philadelphia, Pa. The J. B. Shanno: 
Hardware Co. has handled sporting goods 
for 40 years and averages six turnovers 
or $180,000 annually in this line alone. 

—Hardware Age, June 8, 1922 

Wooster, Ohio. J. C. Fetzer sold $1,387 
worth of paints and brushes in a single 
day by showing customers, through ads 
and letters, how they could make 36 per 
cent by paying cash and taking a 3 per 
cent discount. 

—Hardware Age, June 15, 1922 

St. Francis, Kan. Leroy Danielson & 
Sons do $150,000 worth of business an- 
nually in a town with a population of only 
500 by running their own store paper. 

—Hardware Age, June 29, 1932 

Jamaica, N. Y. F. Berman & Co. sold 
$200,000 worth of builders’ supplies last 
year, and expect 1922 sales to total $350, 
000. They render'special delivery service 
solicit business and. use building permit 
lists. 

—Hardware Age, Aug. 17, 1922. 

The Heart of Chicago, Ill, Clement W. 
Periolat sells $1,000 worth of razor blades 
every week to an average of 720 custom- 
ers a day from a 5-ft. glass shelf. 

—Hardware Age, Aug. 24, 1922 

Saginaw, Mich. ‘The Popp Hardware 
Co. sold $20,000 worth of hardware in 6 
days, averaging 33 1/3 cents for every in- 
habitant in town. 

—Hardware Age, Aug. 24, 1922 

Green Bay, Wis. The Du Bois-Haevers 
Co. sold $800 worth of aluminum ware in 
two and a half hours by window displays 
and bargain sale. advertising methods. 

—Hardware Age, Aug. 31, 1922. 
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ntsithat read Hardware Age 
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ae These brief “reviews” of merchandising stories 
bo run this year in Hardware Age are samples of 
$120, the kind of sales success material Hardware 
1922 Age gives to its readers every week. They 
cae also illustrate the type of merchants that make 
— up the Hardware Age circulation lists—all of 
il these “big business” dealers are paid sub- 
—_ scribers to Hardware Age, despite free cir- 
me. culation mediums and publications sent them 
nor for a nominal amount. 

nh ads 

“po These “miniatures” of hardware dealers, 
ad nearly all in small sized towns, show strik- 
m 0 ingly the magnitude of the sales power held by 
only the live merchants in the hardware trade. It 
oat is these men that do the great volume of the 
‘oo business carried on through hardware stores. 
oa It is these merchants Hardware Age helps 
a manufacturers to sell. 

922. 

ades Send for a recent issue and let us explain how 
7 Hardware Age helps manufacturers to gain 
oe “more business through the hardware trade.” 
in 6 

y in- 

-. ||| HARDWARE AGE 
ay 239 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


ae. Member A.B.C. ; Member A.B.P. Inc. 
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specially illustrated form letters 
for each and every type of laundry 
owner to send to his own cus- 
tomer, these and the other sug- 
gestions have been worked out 
carefully and completely. And all 
this has been done by a company 
that has nothing whatever to sell 
to the public but merely makes 
machinery—that the public seldom 
sees. 


Merged Paper Mills Appoint 
Agency 

The Lamport-MacDonald Company, 
South Bend, Ind., and Minneapolis, 
Minn., is placing the advertising of the 
Allied Paper Mills of Kalamazoo, Mich. 
This is a recent merger of the King, 
Monarch and Bardeen properties of 
Kalamazoo and Otsego, with A. G. Gil- 
man, formerly of the Monarch Paper 
Company, as vice-president and general 
manager. 

The Luther Ford Company, manufac- 
turer of Mrs. Stewart’s Bluing, has 
— its advertising account with the 
Minneapolis office of the Lamport- 
MacDonald Company. 


Louis Balsam with Mail Bag 
Publishing Company 


Louis Balsam has resigned as secre- 
tary of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association to become president of the 
Mail Bag Publishing Company of 
Cleveland and editor of the magazine. 
He takes his new position on December 
1. Previous to going to the Direct Mail 
Association he was director of corres- 
pondence for the Lewis Manufacturing 
Company of Boston, Mass., correspond- 
ence counsel for the La Salle Extension 
University and sales correspondent for 
Sears Roebuck & Company. 


Will Represent Frank R. 
Northrup 


J. M. Holmes, former] 
manager of the mid-west department of 
the Tide Water Oil Company, has 
joined the sales staff of rank 

orthrup, newspaper advertising repre- 
sentative of New York and Chicago. 
Mr. Holmes was formerly with the ad- 
vertising department of the New York 
Evening Post and for about two years 
was with The H. K. McCann Company 
at New York. 


advertising 


Campaign to Advertise Wash 
Fabrics 


A campaign to advertise the wash 
fabrics manufactured by Trippe, Barker 
& Company, will be conducted in con- 
sumer and business publications. Direct- 
mail advertising will also be used. The 
account has been placed with William 
irvine Hamilton, advertising, New 

or 
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Chicago Agency Augments 
Research Staff 


John G. Bradley, Frederick A. Moul- 
ton, M. L. Prindle and Lucien P. Locke 
have joined the research department of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. Mr. Bradle was 
with the Capper publications in Topeka, 
Kan., for three and a half years as 
director of publicity and director of 
research. Mr. Moulton was until re 
cently sales promotion and_advertising 
manager of the Cyclone Fence Com 
pany, Waukegan, Ill. Mr. Prindle for 
four years was with Montgomery Ward 
& Company, Chicago, as manager of the 
grocery department and assistant man 
ager of this company’s Chicago plant. 
Mr. Locke was formerly with the Tide 
water Oil Company sales staff. 


Personnel Association to Meet 
at Pittsburgh 


Industrialists, educators, and person 
nel experts will hold a three-day forum, 
beginning November 8, at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., under the auspices of the National 
Personnel Association. 

This is the first meeting of the Na- 
tional Personnel Association which has 
taken over the activities of the National 
Association of Corporation Training and 
the Industrial Relations Association of 
America. 

The purpose of the convention is 
“to advance the understanding of the 
principles, policies and methods of 
creating and maintaining satisfactory 
human relations within commerce and 
industry.” 


Byron W. Orr with Louisville 
“Herald” 


Byron W. Orr is now with the mer- 
chandising and prone department of 
the Louisville, Ky. Herald, as editor of 
“The Merchandising Co-Operator,” pub- 
~~ by the Herald. 

Des, for years was advertising 
amas for companies in New York, 
Chicago, Baltimore, Cleveland and St. 
Louis, and has been in daily news- 
paper work in New York City, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Pittsburgh, Pa. and 
Birmingham, Ala. For two years he 
served as national secretary of The Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. 


H. W. Scott with Ferry-Hanly 
Agency 
Harold W. Scott, recently manager 
of the Kansas City territory of Pierce’s 
Farm Weeklies, has joined the Kansas 
City office of the Ferry-Hanly Adver- 
tising Company as account executive. 


New Daily Announced for 
Champaign, II. 
A new daily, the Evening Herald, 
will start publication Nov. 15 in Cham- 
aign, Ill. It will be represented in the 
| advertising field by the 
G. Logan Payne Company. 
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Are Your Distributors 
Passing on Enthusiasm? 


That splendid marketing organization 
you have built up, those loyal, enthu- 
siastic distributors of yours—do they 
in turn pass on their loyalty and en- 
thusiasm to the retailers under them? 


RE the retail dealers 

who sell your product 
as thoroughly informed 
as your distributors re- 
garding your line, your 
policies, your sales and 
advertising plans? 


@. Distributors will trans- 
mit these things to the 
dealers under them if you 
make it easy for them. 


@ If you are interested 
in methods, you will en- 
joy PROMOTING SALES. 


This book, will be sent 
to anv sales executive who 
makes the request on his 
business letter-head. 


@ You will find some- 
thing worth while for you 
in the experiences of 
Jordan, Chandler, West- 
inghouse (Battery), Fire- 
stone, Miller, Westing- 
house, (Electric), Delco, 
Cletrac, Glidden, Art 
Metal, Macbeth- Evans 
and others who have 
employed our services. 


The Corday & Gross Co. 


Cleveland 
Effective Direct Advertising 
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The 


PLAIN DEALER 


is Cleveland’s Greatest 
Salesman of ANY 


priced merchandise 


Nov. 2, 1922 
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The 


PLAIN DEALER 


is read and believed by 
more buyers than any other 
Cleveland newspaper. 


The Plain Dealer’s Circulation 
Federal Statement, October 1, 1922 


DAILY SUNDAY 


193,141 222,217 


This is the largest group 
of progressive, responsive 
readers ever assembled by 
an Ohio newspaper. 


Other Cleveland Newspaper Circulations 
Press: 182,548 Sunday News-Leader: 178,313 News: 155,258 


The Plain Dealer 


Firet Newspaper of Cleveland, Fifth City 


J.B. WOODWARD WOODWARD & KELLY 
Times Bldg., New York Security Building, Chicago 
Fine Arts Bldg., Detroit 





To Pack Tablets 


Reduces Weight, Bulk and Cost 
Increases Sales 


medicinal tablets reduces shipping, weight and 


, \HE Sanitape method of packing medicated or 


bulk about 60%—also reduces handling— 


thereby subtracting proportionately 


ing and shipping costs. 


from both pack- 


At the same time, Sanitape packing helps increase 
sales—by adding an important talking point, and 


by adding to the purchaser’s satisfaction. Each 
tablet sealed separately in its own individual air- 
tight container—each tablet protected against con- 
tamination and against deterioration clear up to 
the moment of use. 


Just two of many advantages re- 
sulting from Sanitape packing. 


Whether your output of tablets is 
large or small, we will gladly show 
you in a specific way just how 
and why Sanitape Packing means 
both a big saving in the cost of 
filling orders and a big aid in 
getting orders. 


Ivers-Lee Company 


215 Central Ave. Newark, N. J 


Tablets can be Sani- 
taped in units of 5, 
10, 25 or any desired 
number, and with any 
desired number of 
units in a carton. 





SANITAPE 


PRESERVES PREFECTION 
BY AIRTIGHT PROTECTION 








Giving an Old 


Product a New 


Advertising Atmosphere 


Where Competition Is Keen It Is Often Wise to Create a Selling Idea 
Which Will Supply Individuality 


By A. L. Townsend 


HE sales representative of a 

soap house, during one of his 
dealer calls, was advised of the 
fact that a certain clerk was hav- 
ing great success with the com- 
pany’s flaked soap, advertised pri- 
marily as a product for the laun- 
dering of very fine fabrics. 

“He gets rid of a case a day,” 
exclaimed the store proprietor. 
, ‘Ask him how he does it. 

“Well,” remarked the clerk, an 
elderly man, in answer to the rep- 
resentative’s question, “my wife 
ran out of kitchen soap and used 
some of the flakes in boiling hot 
water for her dishes. In a sec- 


ond there was a wonderful suds. 
The dishes came out shining, free 
of grease, and it was easier than 


ever before to dry them. 

“But the Missus had always 
known the soap as a laundry prop- 
osition. Now she uses three times 
as much because its the very best 
thing she has ever run across for 
her kitchen work—she won't use 
anything else. And I was so en- 
thusiastic myself that I have been 
telling all my customers of it. 
You can sell more of the flakes 
for washing dishes than for fine 
laundering, I think. A woman 
might have a waist or a bit of 
lingerie to wash once or twice a 
week, but the dishes come three 
times a day.” 

The sales representative thought 
that sounded reasonable. He be- 
gan investigations at the factory 
and talked over the problem with 
the advertising department with 
the result that a special campaign 

was launched in behalf of the 
product along the lines suggested, 
and it has been in every way a 
success. 

Unseen possibilities in the prod- 
uct and its advertising are apt to 
develop, when the sales depart- 
ment is sensitively tuned to buy- 
ing conditions and the temper of 


the public. But it is when compe- 
tition is keen and when the mar- 
ket is glutted with a number of 
practically identical products that 
this need for a right- about-face 
in the advertising appeal is most 
beneficial. 

Suppose you were the manufac- 
turer of—well, a shaving cream— 
and appreciated to the fullest ex- 
tent the need of advertising. Sup- 
pose you looked around the field 
and discovered that there were a 
number of settled, established 
rivals in this field, well and favor- 
ably known to the trade. 

Suppose your study of the ad- 
vertising of all these competitive 
creams brought out the fact that 
it merely constituted arguments 
for cream, cream, cream, just as 
the advertising had been keyed 
since the first tube was put on 
the market, with here and there 
a somewhat unusual idea glim- 
mering through. The idea would 
immediately: impress itself upon 
you that in order to supply essen- 
tial individuality in your own 
campaign it would be absolutely 
necessary to advertise something 
more than a shaving cream. 

In that event you would select 
as the very heart’s blood of your 
advertising any one of a number 
of possibilities—a lather that did 
not dry on the face, some secret 
ingredient, calculated to leave the 
skin soft and smooth, oils that 
soften the toughest beards, and so 
on. 


WORK FOR A BIG IDEA 


Someone has coined the thought 
of the “Dominant Idea.” Essen- 
tially, this refers to a super-sell- 
ing frame upon which to hang the 
campaign. It means something ot 
great importance, added to the 
mere hammering away at the cas- 
ual and obvious. As in shaving 
cream, it is better to talk a fea- 
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ture than to talk the unadorned 
product. 

The latest campaign for the 
Valet AutoStrop razor is an ef- 
fective demonstration of the 
“Dominant Idea.” Whereas, in so 
many safety razor appeals it is 
customary to concentrate on the 
quality of the product, its mechan- 
ical perfections and physical ap- 
pearance, this AutoStrop dom- 
inating idea is to tell men that 
“Now Comes the World’s Fast- 
est Shave!” Deeply imbedded in 
the advertising is the old idea— 
the mechanical virtues of the 
razor—but for the time being at 
least the sales slogan is “Speed!” 
Seventy-eight seconds only are re- 
quired from lather to towel. 

The manufacturer is really sell- 
ing a speedy shave, first and fore- 
most, and his razor as a secondary 
proposition. The average man 
who shaves himself wants the 
job done rapidly. He very often 
leaves it to the last minute. 
And the self-shave is not such a 
happy procedure that any man 
wants deliberately to drone over 
it. He’s happy when it’s over. 

The use of the same advertis- 
ing space to headline cutting edges, 
prestige of a well-established 
name, mechanical genius and other 
obvious arguments could not hope 
to be so effective As forgetting 
the razor for just a little while 
and coming out with the Domi- 
nant Idea of the seventy-eight- 
second shave. 

There is no better idea, in the 
battle for self-preservation than 
the mew basic advertising theme 
for an old and well-known prod- 
uct. It is exemplified in the sud- 
den turn taken by a campaign for 
automobile bumpers, when it fea- 
tured these bumpers as beautify- 
ing the car, and made the matter 
of safety secondary. Owners 
were told that here was a bumper, 
as essential to the finish and swag- 
ger trim of an automobile as its 
very body lines, glittering head- 
lights, running-boards or hood. 

We would look upon it as al- 
most an inspiration to advertise, 
as is now being done for Alaska 
refrigerators, the fact that the 
Alaska should be purchased for 
the sheer sake of economy. The 
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housekeeper saved enough in a 
few years on ice almost to pay 
for the ice-box. While competi- 
tors have for many years made 
beauty a Dominant Idea, .along 
comes the simple suggestion of 
the saving of ice, sure in its ap- 
peal to womankind., 


FIRE PREVENTION SELLS 
FLASHLIGHTS 


It required many advertising 
years before manufacturers of 
electric flashlights bumped into 
the argument of anti-fire as a 
really more powerful selling 
thought than the mere fact that 
here was a little device for pro- 
viding emergency light, handy and 
convenient. One of the most pow- 
erful campaigns employed for 
Eveready has been foundationed 
on this “never take chances with 
fire” Dominant Idea. It is pointed 
out to men and women how fool- 
hardy is the lighted candle or the 
oil lamp, in dark closets and hid- 
den nooks. Eveready is a worth- 
while buy for this reason alone. 
Forget the other utilitarian argu- 
ments, if you please, but a flash- 
light may prevent a disastrous 
fire. Heretofore flashlights were 
advertised merely as flashlights 
and no one suspected the hidden 
—_ mine of the fire-prevention 
them 

The “Light Helps in Selling” 
campaign for Mazda Lamps is an 
equally interesting pelea of the 
indirect peg upon which to hang a 
series of advertisements. From 
the selling of a bit of glass and 
filament, the advertising has 
broadened out to incorporate the 
bigger motif of selling Salesman- 
ship. Good light, in other words, 
is the equivalent of adding to a 
merchant’s sales force. And all 
through the campaign, this sugges- 
tion of selling, more sales, satis- 
fied customers, and _ increased 
profits really puts the actual lamp 
in second place, as you first scan 
the advertisement. 

We have always admired Carna- 
tion Milk advertising, because, 
coupled with its beautiful, natural 
photographic illustrations, it has 
exploited itself indirectly and has 
first paid a continuing tribute to 
the wives and mothers of the coun- 
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EDITORIALL Y— 


The IRON TRADE REVIEW ANNUAL NUMBER, 
January 4, 1923, Issue Will Contain— 


A tracing by graphs of the leading fundamental 
business factors of the year in comparison with 
previous years, affording a complete picture of 
basic commercial stability and prospects. 


tising 
sof The business year from a legislative and gov- 
into ernmental standpoint prepared by the Washing- 
as a ton staff correspondent of the Iron Trade Review 
elling and based upon an appreciative survey of the 
that nation’s economic and political thought as _ re- 
pro- vealed at the capital. 
Boron The technical progress of the iron and steel 
for and metallurgical industries reviewed and ap- 
soned praised by foremost engineers and authorities in 
with various fields. 
printed Further development of the analysis of steel 
fool- consumption of the United States by product and 
r the occupation, originated and carried on exclusively 
: = by the Iron Trade Review. 
rand The new iron and steel works construction of 
argu- the year classified and interpreted as to underlying 
Alash- tendencies; a similar treatment of general indus- 
trous trial construction. 
were The labor movements of 1922 and their prob- 
_ able future significance. 
ntion The year on the Lake Superior ore ranges with 
complete statistics of production and shipments. 
ling The trend of international competition in iron 
is an and steel and the prospects for the maintenance 
f the of the present position of the United States in 
do export trade. 


- and A complete market record, statistical and his- 
torical, for the year and for a term of years, of 
verious important products of iron and_ steel. 
These reviews and data cover equally the year's 
conditions in the United States and in:all the other 
leading iron and steel countries of the world. 


World's iron and steel production in 1922, ex- 
clusively compiled by the Iron Trade Review. 


And various other major articles of definite 
commercial and technical value to every reader. 


ADVERTISINGL Y— 


The ANNUAL NUMBER of the IRON TRADE REVIEW is a 
real advertising buy. Reserve your space now. Forms close 
December 8. IRON TRADE REVIEW, Penton Building, Cleveland. 
Member A. B. C.—A. B. P. 
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try, by graciously suggesting that 
they set good tables and are con- 
scientious, earnest workers in a 
field that might easily become 
drudgery—those three inevitable 
meals a day. 

Alvin Silverware has found a 
Dominant Idea for an entire cam- 
paign, departing widely from the 
accustomed manner of such adver- 
tising, wherein it has been almost 
a tradition in the business to show 
very large reproductions of the ser- 
vice, with aristocratic environment. 
Thus we find the user as the 
advertising theme and the actual 
silverware put in second place. 

Investigators found a number 
of exclusive clubs and equally 
aristocratic homes, the country 
over, where Alvin Silverware was 
in use, and a photographer was 
sent to make pleasing visualiza- 
tions of them. The main illus- 
trative feature, therefore, is, in 
every case, these homes and clubs. 

In a sense, the copy is of the 

“testimonial” character, as in the 
following: 

“Mrs. Richard T. Wilson, whose 
name is associated with the New- 
port Country Club and the most 
fashionable Metropolitan Clubs, 
has added her approval to the en- 
dorsements already given by those 
distinguished in Society: ‘At a 
luncheon I recently gave at my 
home, I specially selected the 
George Washington pattern in 
Alvin for use on my table, and 
the many expressions of admira- 
tion which this beautiful design 
elicited from my guests made me 
feel that it contributed not a little 
to making the occasion a pro- 
nounced success.’ ” 

The interesting expedient is em- 
ployed of advertising, not silver- 
ware in the direct sense, but the 
user and the suggestion of an 
aristocratic following. It will be 
at once obvious to what extent this 
permits of new types of illustra- 
tion as well as of text. When 
sameness seems to “take hold” of 
an advertising account, particularly 

“in its physical aspects, the 
Dominating Idea comes nobly to 
the rescue. 

The entire atmosphere of Oven 
Glass and of all the advertising of 
this type of cooking ware has been 
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transformed by an emphasis, no 
on the glass pieces so much as o1 
the better cooking and the recip 
appeal. A cooking-ware campaigi 
featuring recipes and a recipe bool 
comes as a surprise. 

When the Texas Company built 
an entire series in color, featuring 
first of all, the fact that Texacc 
was a clear oil, it hit upon ; 
Dominating Idea, capable of creat- 
ing distinctive atmosphere for 
product of which there were man 
on the market and all generous) 
advertised. The tilted can and th 
stream of clear oil—the latter i: 
transparent tones of yellow—be 
came, for the time being, 
characteristic and separated th: 


campaign from it competitors. 


A Fly-Swatter That Is Trade 
Marked 


The Lubbers & Bell Mfg. Co., Clintor 
Ia., maker of the Jackson fly swatter 
has made application for the registra 
tion of this name as a trade-mark. Con 
cerning this application and the pos 
sibility of advertising this product J. A 
Lubbers has given Printers’ Ink the 
followin information: 

“We have been making this “yd 
for ten years but never Sad made ap 
plication for a trade-mark because w« 
thought names of this character wouk 
be difficult to get through. However 
it was possible under the new law t 
do so and we protected it along wit 
three other swatters which we manuia 
ture in considerable volume and have 
merchandised direct to the jobbing trade 
for the past ten years with some measur 
of success. 

“We have considered the matter of 
advertising but because oi conditions i: 
the business, the seasonal character of 
the goods and the low selling price w« 
decided this was not advisable. We 
have no immediate plans of doing so.” 


Vermont Grain Company Will 
Advertise 


The St. Albans Grain Company, man 
ufacturer of “Wirthmore” stock an 
feeds, St. Albans, Vt., is planning ar 
advertising campaign in newspapers and 
New England farm publications. 

he account has been placed with 
the Hunt-Luce Advertising Agency 
Boston, Mass. 


E. G. Day Returns to 
Worcester 


Edward G. Day, for the last three 
years connected with the Buffalo, . 4 
Daily News, and previously with the 
Worcester Telegram an Gazette, 
Worcester, Mass., has returned to the 
advertising staff of the Telegram and 
Gazette. 
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Are You 
Watching the Turn of 
Events in Albany, N. Y.? 


MOST NEWS 
BEST NEWS 


IS MAKING THE 


Albany Evening News 
The Leading 


Evening Newspaper 


MERCHANDISING AND RESEARCH 
AT THE SERVICE OF ADVERTISERS 


e 


National Representative: JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 
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Announcing 


A new publication and a new service to the Drug 
Trade by the Topics Publishing Co., publishers of 
“DRUG TOPICS” 


“THE DRUG JOBBERS SALESMAN” will be read every month by every salesman 
of every wholesale drug house in this country—and by all sales managers and 
executives. This new publication is created to fill an insistent demand and com- 
plete our cycle of service to the industry. 

The demand for this new publication is two edged. 

First—The wholesale druggists of this country have watched and participated in the 
wonderfully stimulating effect “DRUG TOPICS” has had upon the business of the 
retail druggists. They have seen it demonstrated that “DRUG TOPICS” inspires the 
dealer to better and more intensive omias methods, larger —_ -over and greater interest 
in modern merchandising. The wholesalers now feel the need of a similar stimulating 
and inspirational publication for their salesmen and the salesmen themselves are 
requesting a “DRUG TOPICS of their own,” a magazine of the calibre and interest of 
“DRUG TOPICS” devoted exclusively to the education and inspiration of the wholesale 
salesmen. So the wholesalers and their salesmen have come to us requesting this 
constructive additional service, believing that through it the individual efficiency of 
every man in the wholesale drug trade can be stepped up to a higher selling plane. 


Second—Manufacturers and sales agents who sell the drug trade through the wholesale 
druggists have repeatedly come to us asking if there is any possible and sure means of 
informing, educating and enthusing the jobbers’ salesmen on their products, thereby 
making it easier for the salesmen to sell specific lines and helping the wholesalers move 
goods already purchased. 

We have been forced to tell them there was none. 

Salesmer sell the goods they are familiar with; if a man doesn’t know all about an 
article he cannot intelligently sell it. In simply selling the jobber the manufacturer has 
made only the initial step in his distribution work, the farsighted manufacturer sees the 
necessity of aiding the jobber in every way possible in moving these goods from his 
shelves to those of the retailer. In this task these manufacturers recognize the impor- 
tance and influence of the jobbers’ salesmen. These salesmen make thousands of calls 
daily on retail druggists. If the salesman himself can be interested—influenced— 
enthused and sold—his aid can be of inestimable value to the manufacturer in the sale 
of his specific product and both manufacturer and wholesaler are benefited. 

Therefore, to serve these manufacturers, to give them a means through which they may 
interest, educate and enthuse the sales managers and salesmen of the wholesalers on 
their specific products, a service which never existed before, and to serve the need of 
the wholesalers and their salesmen themselves for a real, helpful magazine nailed right 
down on their own individual problems, the new AY %. 


“THE DRUG JOBBERS SALESMAN” 
is born 


Circulation—As is the case with "DRUG TOPICS,” the circulation of this publication 
will be guaranteed 100% of its selected field. A copy will be mailed each month—each 
addressed in an individual envelope from our office, 291 Broadway, New York City, to 
First—Every salesman of every legitimate wholesale druggist in the 
United States and Canada. 
Second—Every sales manager—sales executive and buyer in every whole- 
sale drug house. 
Third—Head Officers of all wholesale drug houses. 


Note:—Our close and intimate association with the entire trade has enabled us to —- 
and perfect the circulation lists of “THE DRUG JOBBERS SALESMAN” to point 
we ourselves did not consider possible—and we now have a checking system that will keep 
this list always complete and correct to date. We have the only complete list of the 
salesmen of wholesale druggists that exists. 


We anticipate a long career of useful and successful service for the “DRU OBE 


spared to make its service 100% efficient, effective and resultful. 
guarantee will be maile 


AGLAR COOK 
Publisher 


CHICAGO BOSTON ST. LOUIS 
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<a rud Jobbers 
“| Sdlésman 


an The Salesman's National Magazine 


d com- 


Our announcement of this new publication to the wholesalers and their salesmen 
has brought us hundreds of letters and telegrams of congratulation—the most 


in the 

of the enthusiastic response and welcome we believe that has ever greeted the announce- 
~ the ment of a new service—we will show the correspondence to those interested. 
interest 

~~ [he magazine “DRUG JOBBERS SALESMAN?” in size and appearance will follow 
west of closely its retail running mate, “DRUG TOPICS.” The decision to do this has been 
olesale made because of the remarkable success achieved by “DRUG TOPICS” in a few years, 
g this no small part of which is due to its pocket-size, it is easy to read—easy to carry—also to 
acy of its beautiful cover designs on which no expense is spared and which are not excelled by 
x any magazine on the stands today—its carefully designed and executed type style and 
iin make-up and its editorial features which are head and shoulders above the usual 
ans of business paper. 


oo “DRUG JOBBERS SALESMAN,” the new paper, will equal “DRUG TOPICS” in 
quality, appearance and attractiveness. 


Editorial—“THE DRUG JOBBERS SALESMAN” will be edited by Jerry McQuade, 


ut an who is Editor of “DRUG TOPICS.” To men in the drug trade that simple announce- 
wool -— ment assures a magazine of superior merit and educational and inspirational value, spiced 
= his with pep, ginger, and elixired with just enough sugar to make the reading deliciously 
impor- palatable. Jerry has gathered around him for this new work a personal staff and a list 
F calls of contributors representing some of the brightest minds in the wholesale drug business, 
1ced— and the best thinking brains on salesmanship that are extant today. 


e sale . . 
You can count upon the new publication being rated among the very topnotchers and 


leaders in selling and inspirational thought. It will be a friendly little magazine of rare 
charm—one everybody will love and feel is a boon companion—a magazine with an 
individuality that marks the difference between mediocrity and genius. 


Advertising—The advertising pages of “DRUG JOBBERS SALESMAN” will open 
up for manufacturers a long-sought opportunity—thoroughly to inform and educate 
every salesman of every wholesale drug house in the United States and Canada on 
their products and also to tell their sales story to every executive, sales manager, 
department head and buyer in the jobbing houses themselves, at a minimum cost. No 
publication has previously existed—built specifically for these men—in which manu- 
faeturers can discuss their product purely from the salesman’s angle. The “DRUG 
JOBBERS SALESMAN” opens its pages to manufacturers for this purpose. The 
road is now open to you to tell your story directly to these men each month, thus 
improving your opportunities to increase your sales and win a larger salesmen’s and 
jobbers’ interest and co-operation in the sale of your product. 


Coupled with “DRUG TOPICS,” which reaches over 42,000 retail drug stores every 
month—“THE DRUG JOBBERS SALESMAN”’—reaching every wholesale buyer, 
sales ger, and sal n—completes our cycle of service to the drug trade and 
makes it possible for manufacturers and distributors to reach all present and possible 
buyers and sellers of their products in the entire drug field in a highly effective and 


economical manner, 
OBBERS SALESMAN.” No thought, time, energy, or expense will be 
tails—specimen copies—advertising rates—and circulation figures and 
0 all who are interested. 





JERRY McQUADE 
Editor 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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Consistency of Performance 


HE ABOVE “graph” illustrates the performance 
of THE WORLD during the first nine months of 
this year—an advertising increase of 1,848,712 lines, or 
45,685 lines in excess of its nearest competitor in gains. 
This was 43.8% of the combined gains of the seven 
morning papers of Greater New York. 
It was 30.7% of the combined gains of the fourteen 
morning and evening newspapers of New York. 
It was a gain of 17.5% over the corresponding nine 
months of last year. 
More than 50% of this increase was in Display 
Advertising. 
Truly a consistent performance! 


SUNDAY 
Pulitzer Building, New York City 





Memb 
Mallers Building sell Ford Building 


Chicago Newspepers, Detroit 
Incorporated 

















The Supplementary Campaign as 
a Builder of Good-will 


[he General Electric Company Uses Paid Space to Tell the Public a 
News Story of the Work of Its Research Laboratories 


By Roland Cole 


;VERY advertiser wants to 
create good-will for his com- 
pany and his merchandise. But 
sometimes he goes completely 
wrong on what good-will is and 
how to create it. 

For example, many concerns 
think they will add much to their 
good-will if they increase their 
service, There is a certain manu- 
facturer of an office appliance who 
experienced difficulty in his early 
days because of a fundamental 
mechanical fault in the construc- 
tion of his device. The company 
stopped advertising, reorganized, 
made some changes in construc- 
tion and started all over again. 
This time the advertising laid 
great stress on the company’s 
ability to give service. It had a 
wonderful staff of experts, it said 
in its advertising, to assure the 
purchaser of getting service from 
every machine bought. The com- 
pany devoted so much time and 
space to describing its ability to 
correct trouble that many of those 
who read did not buy. They feared 
the machine needed too much ser- 
vice, so they bought another make. 
This manufacturer believed he 
was building good-will by his offer 
of service. He soon found, how- 
ever, that his advertising was 
having an opposite effect, like the 
sign of the electrical dealer—“elec- 
tric bells put in and repaired.” 

One effective way to build good- 
will is through the use of a sup- 
plementary advertising campaign. 
That is to say, instead of over- 
loading an advertisement about a 
product with “service” talk, or 
how hig the company is and how 
many experts it keeps in its labora- 
tory, an entirely separate cam- 
paign is often used where “good- 
will” stuff can be talked about to 
the exclusion of everything else. 
The H. J. Heinz Company, of 
Pittsburgh, is doing this at the 
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present time with a series of 
large-space advertisements on the 
“ideals” of the business. Simul- 
taneously, the regular campaign 
on Heinz products is running, in 
which each advertisement deals 
with one product at a time—Beans, 
Tomato Catsup, Spaghetti, Vine- 
gar, and the like. 

The General Electric Company, 
with headquarters at Schenectady, 
N. Y., has been running a cam- 
paign of advertising in a list of 
national weekly publications and 
technical journals in which the 
company is describing the work 
of its research laboratories and 
the value of this work to the con- 
suming public. This is another 
example of how a supplementary 
campaign may be used to build 
good-will. In other words, the 
General Electric Company is us- 
ing paid space to tell the public a 
news story of the internal activi- 
ties of its research laboratories. 


MAZDA’S STORY OF ACHIEVEMENT 


For example, three large manu- 
facturing establishments now 
make and sell Mazda lamps—the 
National Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Co., Cleveland; 
the Edison Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Co., Harrison, 
N. J.; and the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Lamp Company, New York. 
The first two are divisions of the 
General Electric Company and the 
third is a separate concern. All 
three conduct separate advertising 
campaigns for their own make of 
Mazda lamps, known respectively 
as National Mazda, Edison Mazda 
and Westinghouse Mazda. Each 
company advertises direct to the 
consumer and enjoys a large sale 
on its particular make of Mazda 
lamp. What is to be gained by the 
General Electric Company in- 
forming the public in another 
separate campaign that the Mazda 
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lamp was evolved in the research 
laboratories of the General Elec- 
tric Company and that Mazda is 
not so much the name of a lamp 
as it is the mark of a research 
service by means of which the 
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it gives the public about the in- 
ternal activities of the company, 
and what the effect is apt to be 
in increasing sales of Mazda 
lamps, may be judged by the cam- 
paign itself. The thing that makes 


manufacturers who are authorized 
to make and l 
may improve their product and 
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sell Mazda lamps 
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the campaign 
suggestions it offers to other ad- 
vertisers 





MAZDA SERVICE 
A Medium of Communication 


h2iisoceche name ofa lamp, but the mark of the 
research service that creates and improves lamps. 

In one aspect Mazpa Service is a medium of com- 
munication of the Research Laboratories of the 
General Electric Company. It scours the world for 
new ideas and brings them to the attention of the 
Research Laboratories, where they are tested. and 
selected, to be eventually commynicated to lamp 
manufacturers authorized to use the mark Mazpa. 
It brings the technical problems of the lamp factories 


interesting is the 


who may be puzzling 
over a way of doing 
something like it. 
There are ten ad- 
vertisements in the 
series. They are uni- 
form in layout and in 
each one the word 
Mazda is prominently 
displayed in the space 
ordinarily occupied by 
the signature. In fact, 
the word looks like 
the signature,  al- 
though the signature 


to the Research Laboratories for solution. 


When the mark Mazpa appears on a lampitsymbo- 
lizes the research service that made the lamp possible; 
it is a guarantee that the lamp in question embodies 
the discoveries made, tested and selected in the 
Research Laboratories of the General Electric 


Company. 


1000 Candle Hours 


THE MARK OF A RESEARCH SERVICE 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES of re GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Sehearctad, N.Y. 


ONE OF THE SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS TO EXPLAIN 


MAZDA SERVICE 


give a better lighting service to 
the consumer? 

The General Electric Company 
is making no attempt in the 
present campaign to manufacture 
favorable public opinion, to praise 
its own accomplishments or to 
take credit to itself for the inven- 
tion of the Mazda lamp. The cam- 
paign is a straight news story of 
research achievement. Its purpose 
is tocreate good-will for the name 
Mazda as applied to lamps and 
for the research laboratories of 
the company. How well it ac- 
complishes this purpose, how val- 
uable the campaign is for the news 


RESEARCH GLEAMS 


really appears in much 
smaller type in the ex- 
treme lower portion 
of the layout. The 
full wording is 
“Mazda, The Mark of 
a Research Service. 
Research Laboratories 
of the General Electric 
Company, Schenec- 
tady, N , 

A device is em- 
ployed to link the ad- 
vertisements together. 
Each piece of copy 
has a space entitled 
“Research Gleams,” 
with a serial number, 
like “Gleam 1,” 
“Gleam 2,” “Gleam 3,” 
and so forth up to 
“Gleam 10.” Under 
each one of these headings an in- 
teresting fact is described and next 
to it appears a diagram or illus- 
tration to make the fact graphic. 
For instance, the advertisement 
containing “Gleam 8,” informs the 
reader: 

Turn out two-thirds of the electric 
lights in your home. At once you carry 
yourself back ten years. For at that 
time you paid just as much for the re- 
maining light as you now pay for all 
your light. Thus has research through 
Mazda Service provided homes and 
wae with cheaper and more plentiful 
1 

At the side of this descriptive 
matter are two small drawings of 
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Samuel H. Barker 


“Conservative Accuracy 
in Financial Forecasts” 


No questionable financial adver- 
tisements are printed in The North 
American. Its financial pages, edited 
by Samuel H. Barker, hold a posi- 
tion of undisputed leadership. 


Mr. Barker’s accumulated pres- 
tige may be summed up in one sen- 
tence: “What Samugl H. Barker 
writes, his audience believes.” His 
counsel is constantly sought among 
men of affairs. His reports on cur- 
rent business conditions are authori- 
tative; his diagnosis and judgment 
of coming events notably correct. 


Men and women who rely upon 
The North American’s financial 
columns for sound, safe, sane 
counsel represent the wealth and 


stability of the Philadelphia Trad- 
ing Area—the Richest Territory 
in the United States. 


Thousands of The North Ameri- 
can readers own automobiles ; tens 
of thousands maintain charge 
accounts in Philadelphia stores; 
more than half own their own 
homes. 


Advertisements printed in The 
North American yield larger divi- 
dends because they bring the ad- 
vertiser’s message into the homes 
of prosperous savers—people who 
are always on the lookout for 
attractive investments, and who, 
naturally, turn to the newspaper 
which is their guide and counselor, 
The North American. 


ITS CHARACTER CREATES CONFIDENCE 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 





Geo. A. McDevitt Co. 
ifth Ave. 





Woodward & Kelly 


|. THE OLDEST DAILY 
NEWSPAPER IN 
AMERICA — 177! 


Woodward & Kelly 
811 Security Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 

R. J. Bidwell Co. 
742 Market St. 








408 Fine Arts Bidg. 
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a house, one above the other. The 
upper one is marked “1912” and 
shows two-thirds of the house 
dark and one-third illuminated. 
The lower picture is marked 
“1922” and shows the house fully 
illuminated. 

The features described so far 
are subordinated parts of the ad- 
vertisement and occupy but one- 
third of the space—the lower 
third. The real message is given 
in the upper two-thirds. Some of 
the captions of these messages are 
“Saving 25,000,000 Tons of Coal 
a Year”; “Saving One and a Half 
Billion Dollars a Year”; “In Quest 
of Better Light,” “Light—the 
Civilizer.” 

The history of the research 
laboratories may be summed up 
in a few words. Its connection 
with the history of artificial light- 
ing is described in one of the 
advertisements. 

For example, the first improve- 
ment to the rude torch of primi- 
tive man came in 1783 when a 
French scientist, Aimé Argand, 
provided the oil lamp with a 
chimney. Argand died and not 
until 1879, almost a century later, 
did the next step forward occur. 
In the year 1879 Thomas A. 
Edison produced the first success- 
ful incandescent electric lamp, 
made with a carbon filament. 

Thirteen years after Edison’s 
invention, in 1892, the General 
Electric Company came into ex- 
istence. Not until thirteen years 
after that, in 1905, was there any 
appreciable improvement made in 
the carbon filament lamp. 

About this time two Austrians, 
named Just and Hanaman, in- 
vented the first tungsten filament 
lamp. Their invention was pur- 
chased by the General Electric 
Company and turned over to its 
research laboratories for develop- 
ment and improvement. The tung- 
sten filament of the Just and 
Hanaman lamp was extremely 
fragile and therefore a_ serious 
handicap in manufacture and 
transportation. At length after 
years of experiment, the secret of 
working tungsten was discovered 
and the art of making wrought 
tungsten was created in the re- 
search laboratories. This resulted, 
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in 1911, in the first lamp made 
with a drawn tungsten filament, 
material stronger than steel piano 
wire, 

Since 1911 many different tung- 
sten lamps have been developed 
by the research laboratories. Fin 
ally, as the latest achievement, 
came the gas-filled bulb, known 
as the Mazda C Lamp. The high 
est efficiency reached by the im 
proved carbon filament lamp was 
3.1 watts per candle. The Mazda 
C Lamp in the larger sizes shows 
an efficiency of 0.5 watts per 
candle—a 600 per cent increase in 
efficiency. What this means to the 
light consuming public is set forth 
in one of the advertisements, a; 
follows 

Mazda Service, established in the Re 
search Laboratories of the General Elec- 
tric Company, is dedicated to the task 
of advancing the art of electric lighting 

Because of the discoveries made in 
these laboratories, the country as a 
whole receives over three times as much 
light for the same money as it did when 
these laboratories were established, less 
than twenty years ago. 

The lamps of that period had fila 
ments of carbon. The lamps of today 
have filaments of drawn tungsten—fila 
ments made by methods discovered in 
the Research Laboratories. 

If the light required today were pro 
duced by the carbon filament of yester- 
day, the people of the United States 
would have to pay for current one and 
a half billion dolla more (over 
$4,000,000 a day) th they actually 
pay now. 

he improvements and _ discoveries 
worked out in the Research Laboratories 
of the General Electric Company, ‘which 
make such great economies possible, be 
come available to authorized manufac- 
turers through Mazda Service. 


A portfolio containing repro- 
ductions of all the advertisements 
in the series has been printed for 
the purpose of distributing it 
among the company’s representa- 
tives and others interested in the 
merchandising of Mazda lamps. 
The news scope of. the campaign 
is summarized in the form of an 
additional advertisement printed 
as the last page in the portfolio. 
It is entitled, “A Digest of Mazda 
Service; Nine Points to Remem- 
ber.” The nine points are tabu- 
lated in order, thus: 


1. What is Mazda? Mazda is the 
mark of a Research Service. 

2. Is Mazda the name of a lamp? 
It is not the name of a lamp, It is the 
mark—the symbol—of a_ systematic 
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CAnrr service—as applied by or- 
ganizations, today, is valued in 
terms of versatility and intelli- 
gence. The production staff of 
the George E. Mizen Company 
is versatile. Moreover, it is able. 
It is conscientious. The sales 
organization is composed of 
men sincere in the contact 
between their clients and this 
production staff. 

GEORGE E. MIZEN COMPANY 


Illustrations for Advertisers 
1316 CARLAND BUILDING CHICAGO 
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Announcement 


(> January Ist, 1923, the initial issue of ELECTR 
LIGHT and POWER, The Central Station 
magazine, will be published in Chicago. It will be iss 
monthly thereafter. The points which will distinguish ti 
specialized business paper are: 


I. Editorial 

It will be devoted exclusively to the Electric Light : 
Power business. Edited from the field with liberal pictor 
treatment of important operations and developments, it w 
be a paper of the industry and by the industry. 


2. Circulation 

Its circulation will be more than twice that of any oth 
paper in this field. Heretofore there has been no «@ 
publication devoted intensively and altogether to this i Po 
dustry. Existing papers embracing central station circ 
tion also cover other fields. 


The 
idin; 
tiviti 
3. Advertising 

It will provide a specialized medium for reaching cent 
station executives and department heads. Exact and 4 
tailed knowledge concerning the application of products 
the field will enable the publishers to assist advertisers 2 
agencies in solving copy problems. 
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scientific, continuous, intensive Research. 

3. at is the source of Mazda Ser- 
vice? Mazda Service is centered in the 
Research Laboratories of e General 
Electric Company. It reaches out to 
every available source of science per- 
taining to the advancement of artificial 
lighting throughout the world. 

4. What is the purpose? To improve 
lighting methods, to provide more and 
better light at lower cost, and to estab- 
lish scientific, economic and _ tested 
methods of manufacture to protect the 
public interest. 

5. Whom does Mazda Service serve 
directly? Manufacturers who are 
authorized to use the mark Mazda. Only 
such manufacturers receive Mazda Ser- 
vice, On the lamps of these manufac- 
turers, Mazda is the symbol of the 
latest lamp achievement. 

6. Whom does Mazda Service serve 
indirectly? Mazda Service serves civi- 
lization by substituting organized, sys- 
tematic and world-wide research and 
discovery for the former accidental and 
occasional flashes of isolated inventive 
genius, 

7. Cite an industrial accomplishment. 
Twenty-five million tons of coal are 
saved a year in the generating of the 
country’s nine billion candlepower of 
light, because Mazda Service substi- 
tuted the Mazda lamp of today for the 
old carbon filament. 

8. Give a typical public benefit. The 
country, as a whole, enjoys three times 
as much light for the same money as it 
did less than twenty years ago—a public 
benefit equivalent to $4,000,000 a & 

Who conducts Mazda Service? The 
Research Laboratories of the General 
Electric Company, where Scientists, 
whose attainments are recognized inter- 
nationally, are gathered for organized, 
intensive research. 


Many a salesman has failed to 
make a sale because he forgot to 
mention a point that would have 
counted more with his prospect 
than all the other things he told 
him. Many an advertiser is losing 
business because he is failing to 
tell his public certain things about 
his business that the public par- 
ticularly wants to know. There is 
advertising material in every 
activity of a business and if it is 
helpful and valuable to the adver- 
tiser, it will be helpful and vyal- 
uable to the public. 


Three Erie Accounts for 
Byrd Agency 

The Accurate Tool Works, manufac- 
turers of the Accurate Shear Grinder; 
the Auto Supply Service, Inc., whole- 
salers and retailers of auto accessories; 
and the No. 1 Publishing Company. 
all of Erie, Pa., have placed their ac- 
counts with the Byrd Advertising Com- 
pany, of Erie. 
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Only One “Acorn” in 
the Country? 


REYNOLDS ADVERTISING SERVICE 
Curcaco, Oct. 16, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

If we may, we would like to ask if 
you know ot any manufacturer, outside 
of the Chicago Paper Company, wh« 
publishes a house-organ called “The 
Acorn,” 

ReyYNoLps ADVERTISING 

Leo J. 


C= list of house magazines 
totals 1,500 titles. These in- 
clude employees’ publications as 
well as those circulating among 
the trade and consumers. 

Among them we do not find 
“The Acorn.” If anyone is ac- 
quainted with a house magazine 
bearing that title we should ap 
preciate hearing from him.—T[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


The Little Candle’s Beams 


Tue Texas Company 
New York, Oct. 26, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

For fifteen months I have been trav 
eling the world studying advertising 
and marketing conditions for my prin 
cipals, and have been moving about so 
much it was impossible to get my copy 
of your publication. 

It may interest you to know that in 
practically all the principal advertising 
agencies the world over I found 
Printers’ Ink on file, and the opinion 
was frequently expressed by foreign 
advertising men that your paper is the 
best thing of its kind published an 
where—an opinion in which I fully 
concur. Upon completion of my for 
eign work I shall again subscribe to it 

C. S. Dennison. 


SERVICE, 
REYNOLDs. 


1922. 


Till Forbid 

Hipernia Bank & Trust Company 

New Orteans, Oct. 24, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I am enclosing check for $5.00 on the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company te 
cover subscription for one year to 
Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink 
Monthly from November 2, 1922 
through November 1, 1923, and we note 
that you will enter our order as 
“till forbid” subscription. Many thanks 

F. ELLswortH, 
Vice-President. 


The River Dale Publishing and Print 
ing Corporation, publisher of the Rens 
selaer, N. Y., Eagle, has been incorpo 
rated with a capital stock of $25,000 
The officers of the corporation are 
W. W. McCune, president; M. Vermill 
yea, vice-president, and R. L. Hewson 
secretary and treasurer. 
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Be Ce2e c2e Cc Ee cre cre MH 


Typography That 
Fits Like A Fownes 


@e To our notion, selecting 
the Type is every whit as im- 
portant as setting it. Adver- 
tising Composition may be 
over-refined, like the vestal, 
who blushingly termed a boot- 
legger a bootlimber. Or, it 
may be rowdishly roustabout, 
like the churl, who, not con- 
tent with calling a spade a 
spade, blurted out that it 
was a damned shovel. Here, 
Typography must fit its theme 
like a Fownes; must bespeak 
the message before it speaks 
it; must frame the picture, 
bind the book, gild the lamp 
and tapestry the background 


PHILLIPS & WIENES 
Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
314 EAST 23RD STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Candy Drug and 
Cake Food Products i INDEC 
— Cen ~ Decorated “Metal Products 


Nuts Tobacco 


Talcum Toy. Si THE TIN DECORATING COMPANY of BAL 
Toilet peat Naa (The Largest Metal Decorating Plant In The W: 
Io pegs €- Offices I 
Preparations Specialties New York = hag 
Chicago Boston 
_ and other principal cities 


TINDECO Special Design 








al Packages for all Purposes 


TINDECO 


Packages 





Sales Volume— 


is often increased by the sheer attractiveness of 
a Specially Designed Tindeco Package and is held 
by the fact that these packages keep goods fresh 
and whole: The cost is surprisingly low. 
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(C) international 


Why General Pershing Reads The Outlook 


MONG our excellent ‘periodicals The Outlook has a very 

high place. Through its columns one may keep in touch 
with current events and with the many National problems that 
can be rightly solved only when public opinion is evlightened. 
Its views are always clearly and frankly stated. The Outlook 
does not restrict itself to the more momentous questions, but 
contains weekly articles, written in entertaining style, on sub- 
jects of general interest to our citizens. The service rendered 
the public by The Outlook has commended it to me most highly. 


gE 























What the Banker Thinks of His 
Clients’ Advertising 


Returns to a Questionnaire Sent Out by the “Bankers Magazine” 


QUESTIONNAIRE was re- 

cently issued by the Bankers 
Magazine on a subject close to 
the interest of every progressive 
manufacturer and advertising 
man. The questionnaire was de- 
signed to get a comprehensive 
expression of banking opinion on 
the matter of the banker’s atti- 
tude toward the policy of his 
clients as regards advertising ap- 
propriations, more particularly the 
question of bank loans to cus- 
tOtmers for advertising purposes. 
Embodied in the questionnaire 
were the following four ques- 
tions: 


Do you review the advertising plans 

of borrowing customers? 
you as a general rule encourage 
or discourage increased advertising ex- 
p@nditure in periods of increased sales 

resistance? 

8. Do you admit the cumulative effect 
of past advertising investments as a sec- 


= 4 asset? . 
4 io you ever extend accommodations 
directly for advertising expenditure? 


As was to be expected, the re- 
action of bankers to these ques- 
tions varied considerably. Some 
bankers insist upon looking on a 
borrowing concern as next to a de- 
funct organization. “How much 
will it bring if it goes broke?” 
might describe this attitude. An- 
other type of banker is immensely 
interested in helping his client in 
his business. He believes that the 
borrower, if he has already built 
a successful business, knows 
more about the details of opera- 
tion than the banker. But he is 
willing to give advice on.sales or 
advertising plans if this advice is 
specifically requested. 

The replies of some banks to 
the questionnaire reveal again the 
disinclination on the part of a 
banker to consider the good-will 
built up by previous advertising 
a$ a tangible, current asset of the 
bitsiness. A banker from New 
York State, replying to the third 
question, said: 

e have not in the past con- 
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sidered the cumulative effect of 
past advertising investments as a 
separate secondary asset. We do, 
however, admit and consider such 
effect in relation to the value of 
the good-will of a business and in 
making up our mind as to whether 
a credit risk is attractive. We 
feel, however, that it is impossible 
to put a definite monetary value 
in the balance sheet, which would 
be given a definite credit rating.” 

This curious, and seemingly 
contradictory, thought is sug- 
gested by a Pittsburgh bank: 

“We consider past advertising 
expenses investment as purely an 
overhead expense, the value of 
which decreases very rapidly, if 
such advertising is cut out or cur- 
tailed. For this reason would not 
consider it even as a secondary 
asset.” 

b wy, from Philadelphia comes 
this: 

“We appraise a well-advertised 
article as having a possible sec- 
ondary asset value equal to about 
two years (averaged) profits plus 
two years averaged advertising 
costs. Of course this only applies 
to a concern of merit, which 
might through some misf ‘tune 
be compelled to live on its past 
record for a time.” 


CONSIDERATION GIVEN TO CUMULA- 
TIVE EFFECT 


The cumulative effect of past 
advertising is considered by a 
Chicago bank as follows: 

“It would be difficult to make 
a categorical reply as to the 
cumulative effect of past adver- 
tising, but we would be inclined 
to feel that if there was no 
cumulative effect, it would be a 
very definite index of a poorly 
conducted or unwarranted cam- 
paign. We would be inclined to 
loan our depositors on the state- 
ment they were able to make at 
a given time, but we should be 
loath to finance advertising on the 
basis of giving a customer more 
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N VIEW of the very bright 
business outlook for the com- 
ing year, and in anticipation of 
an increased activity in the adver- 
tising field, as indicated by these 
better business conditions, I am 
pleased to announce the addition 
to my organization of the follow- 
ing men: 


Mr. R. W. Richardson 


For seven years associated with the 
Review of Reviews Co. and as Western 
Manager for the last five years 


Mr. William E. Simler 


For a number of years with the Dry 

Goods Economist and, later, one of the 

executives of the Philip Kobbe Adver- 
tising Agency of New York. 
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Mr. Frank K. Curtis 


For many years associated with the 

Kelly-Smith Special Advertising 

Agency, and for the past two years 
Western Manager. 


Mr. Carl F. Sitta 


For the past six years associated as 
Advertising Representative of the 
Clover Leaf Publications. 


Mr. R. Kent Hanson 


For some time associated with the 
Banking Firm of Greenshields-Wills 
& Co., of New York, as Secretary. 


fot Beck 
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than their present statement war- 
ranted, because their contemplated 
advertising campaign would, or 
ought to, bring them new and 
profitable business. In other 
words, we want to see the results 
of past advertising expressed in 
their profit and loss statement. 
When those figures indicate that 
they have successfully carried 
through a definite advertising 
scheme, it would be reflected in 
such an improved condition of 
their statement that they would 
be entitled to additional accom- 
modations. Broadly speaking, we 
feel that investments in large- 
scale advertising campaigns should 
be made by the stockholders, ¢. ¢., 
out of the concern’s capital, rather 
than by the bankers, out of short- 
time loans.” 

That past advertising does have 
a definite effect, though not con- 
sidered an asset, is thus stated by 
an Ohio banker: 

“Being believers in advertising 
ourselves we naturally encourage 
a reasonable advertising expendi- 
ture on the part of our clients. 
While we do not exactly admit 
that past advertising investments 
are a secondary asset, yet we take 
that into consideration in deter- 
mining the value of the good-will 
of such companies.” 

One big national advertiser is 
mentioned by a Cleveland banker 
in answering the question: “Yes, 
but we do not count it as an 
asset which would materially 
affect the question of loans except 
in unusual cases—like that of 
Ivory Soap, Procter & Gamble, 
for instance.” 

The second question, “Do you 
encourage or discourage increased 
advertising expenditure in  pe- 
riods of increased sales resist- 
ance?” brought interesting replies. 
A Boston bank said: “We do not 
think it possible to allow a general 
rule to govern our attitude toward 
increased advertising expenditure, 
for we feel that each case would 
have to stand on its own merits 
The character of the product ad- 
vertised would be of primary 
consideration.” 

A Philadelphia bank gives this 
cautious answer: 

“Assuming that the well-estab- 
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lished manufacturing concern with 
a good market and stable demand 
for its product has shown con- 
sistent progress over a period of 
years and that it has kept its 
quick assets in the right propor- 
tion to its quick debt, it would 
seem to be a good banking prop- 
osition to go along with the con- 
cern in its advertising campaign. 

“Tt would, however, be difficult 
to make a standard that could be 
rigidly adhered to, as no two con- 
cerns handle their financial mat- 
ters in exactly the same way. It 
would, therefore, be desirable to 
carefully consider each applica- 
tion as it arises and decide on 
the merits of each individual 
case.” 

And a Richmond banker says: 
“If consulted we would judge 
each case by its merits. We be- 
lieve, however, in decreasing sales 
resistance by judicious adver- 
tising.” 

On the question, “Do you ad- 
mit the cumulative effect of past 
advertising investments as a sec- 
ondary asset?” while most bankers 
are ready enough to admit the 
good-will value of past advertis- 
ing, they are as a rule loath to 
place this good-will on a dollars- 
and cents basis. Indirectly, though, 
it would have its place in a gen- 
eral summing up of the concern’s 
credit standing. When, however, 
the question of granting this 
good-will a place on the current 
assets side of the statement comes 
up, the average banker seems to 
feel decidedly reluctant about so 
doing. 


LOANS FOR ADVERTISING 


Answers to the question, “Dc 
you ever extend accommodations 
directly for advertising expendi- 
ture?” are perhaps best divided 
under the three following classi 
fications: 1. Banks that feel that 
such procedure is permissible only 
in very exceptional cases, and that 
no set rule can be laid down; 2 
Banks that think that such pro 
cedure is not justifiable in any 
case, and that advertising expendi 
ture ought always to come out of 
a concern’s working capital; and 
3. Banks willing either to extend 

(Continued on page 153) 
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It is a wonderful thing how 
“big business” sees the wisdom, 
more and more, of serving its 
public faithfully. 

It is also astonishing, and a bit 
amusing, how ashamed some 
business men seem to be of doing 
the right thing just because it is 
right. They apologize for it by 
saying “‘it pays’’. 


Of course it pays. 


John O Powers Co 


50 E 42nd St New York 
Advertising 
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Do You Send Out Dealer 
Helps or Clerk Helps? 


How Do You Sell to Plain 
Folks»? . 


Are Prospects Too Familiar 
with Your Advertising? 


VERY piece of advertising that you send out talks to 
somebody. Does it tell your story in the right way? 


. 


Of course you talk to dealers—-but how about their clerks? 
J. R. Sprague, a successful dealer himself, thinks that too 
many dealer helps fail because they aren’t clerk helps, too. 
In the November Monthly he tells you why you ought to be 
thinking definitely about clerk helps. 


A lot of your prospects are just plain folks, the Elmers and 
the Marys who are the backbone of your market. Samuel 0. 
Rice lives in Kansas, and he’s a neighbor to a good many of 
the plain folks. He tells you in the November issue of Printers’ 
Ink Monthly how to talk to those neighbors of his so that 
they’ll forget you’re an institution and feel that you’re a 
personality. 


Consistency is a virtue, but in advertising it can be carried 
too far. Readers can get so used to your advertising that it 
will lose its punch. Then is the time to slip them an elephant. 
What an advertising elephant is and how it can be used to get 
action from complacent prospects are told by C. B. Larrabee 
in the November issue of Printers’ Ink Monthly. 


No matter to whom you are talking each one of the more 
than thirty articles in the November Monthly has a definite 
message for you. 
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Can a Salesman Know Too Much 
About the Product He is Selling»? 





Muir B. Snow 


President, the Detroit Twist Drill Company 


JNIVE men were after one job on the sales force of the Detroit 
Twist Drill Company. Muir B. Snow, president of the 
company, interviewed each one of these men personally. 

One of them was asked what he knew about drills. 

“Nothing,” was his reply, and he landed the job. 

“I hired him on account of my growing conviction that it is 
altogether possible for a salesman to know too much about his 
product,” explains Mr. Snow, and this idea has a lot to do with 
hiring salesmen for this company. 

Does the expert often know too much about a product to be a good 
salesman? Is the salesman who hasn't an expert knowledge of the 
product handicapped in selling? 

These questions are answered from a new angle in “Can the 
Salesman Know Too Much About the Product?” in the November 
issue of 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


25 cents a copy $2.00 a year 
185 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Forms for the December Issue close November 15th 
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ERWIN, WASEY &? COMPANY 


CAdvertising 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 








We are building for perma- 
nence in this business, and 
our tools are optimism, 


imagination, codperation, 


honesty of purpose, and 
hard and skillful work 


We have complete advertising organizations in both 
London and Paris, for the service of clients doing 
business in the United Kingdom or on the Continent 
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accommodations. directly for ad- 
vertising, or at least to include 
advertising appropriation as part 
of a general expense programme. 

Following are expressions of 
opinion on this important subject: 

A bank in Providence replied: 

“We have not been asked to 
extend accommodations directly 
for advertising purposes, but con- 
cerns which are borrowing in 
sizable amounts from us we 
know are expending substantial 
sums each year for advertising.” 

A Massachusetts bank wrote: 

“We do not believe that bank 
loans unsecured should be made 
except for the purpose of financing 
commercial transactions. Expen- 
ditures looking toward the build- 
ing up of either plant or good- 
will should be taken from either 
stockholders’ capital or earnings. 
There may be instances, of course, 
where good-will has a_ very 
tangible value, but in the ordinary 
sense of the term we do not think 
it should be regarded as an asset 
to be taken as a basis for credit.” 

A bank in up-state New York 
gave this answer: 

“We have never been called 
upon to extend accommodations 
directly for advertising expendi- 
tures, though we feel in many 
cases direct relation between the 
income and the expenditure for 
advertising could be relied upon. 
As a matter of fact our larger 
accounts are in most cases adver- 
tisers to a considerable extent, and 
we believe their expenditures in 
the way of advertising are war- 
ranted. In fact, we would criti- 
cise the management of many of 
the concerns who do business with 
us if they did not advertise. We 
might be unwilling to continue to 
extend credit if advertising was 
done away with. 

“This whole matter of adver- 
tising policy is not capable of 
analysis in terms of dollars and 
cents. However, it is one of the 
most important factors to con- 
sider in relation to the probable 
progress of a customer. It must 
be considered in arriving at the 
credit department’s judgment of 
that intangible something which 
goes far to make up the credit 
department’s determination as to 
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whether ‘or not an account is at- 
tractive. I think all bankers would 
realize that as between two com- 
panies whose financial statements 
are practically identical, the one 
who advertised might an at- 
tractive credit risk, while the other 
would be unattractive. The plans 
and policies and the expenditures 
past, present and future in rela- 
tion to advertising would be one 
of the most important factors in 
our estimation as to the attrac- 
tiveness of many accounts.” 

A Philadelphia bank stated: 

“Whether a bank’s funds should 
be loaned for an advertising cam- 
paign is a question that may not 
be answered generally. Ordinarily 
it would not constitute a good 
bank loan. Advertising is an in- 
vestment—frequently a very profit- 
able one—but it is not a self- 
liquidating asset. The fact that 
the borrower wishes to borrow in 
order to make this investment in- 
dicates an inability to spare the 
amount out of his own working 
capital. Provided his advertising 
campaign be successful, his work- 
ing capital must suffer a strain 
in ratio to that advertising success 
because larger sales mean in- 
creased book accounts and usually 
a larger merchandise item. In 
other words, the successful adver- 
tiser who uses borrowed money to 
conduct his plan very likely joins 
the class of those doing too much 
business on their invested capital. 
While you are fostering your cus- 
tomer’s ambitions along that line 
you may be jeopardizing the loan 
that stood on your books before 
the advertising subject came to 
your attention. Profits do not 
build capital fast enough to take 
care of quick increases in volume. 
That is usually a capital issue. 
There are many recent instances 
where vigorous and_ successful 
sales campaigns have been con- 
ducted independent of suitable 
capital arrangements with much 
discomfort to the company’s gen- 
eral creditors. 

“A general rule may hardly be 
applied to the question of whether 
bank loans should foster adver- 
tising. Each case is apt to be a 
matter unto itself.” 

A Portland bank writes: 
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“In some cases we have ex- 
tended credit for advertising pur- 
poses, but they are very few, due 
to the fact that our line of cus- 
tomers, this far West, do not have 
the same national advertising ex- 
penditures for specialty lines such 
as are met in other districts. As 
a rule these expenditures are a 
part of the entire budget of opera- 
tion for a season and are not of 
such major importance that we 
feel our credit extensions are di- 
rectly for this purpose.” 

The banks on the West Coast 
seem far more advanced in their 
attitude toward advertising than 
the average bank in the big Eastern 
or Mid-Western cities. 

It is a good thing to get banks 
and bankers thinking about their 
customers’ advertising. The aver- 
age banker is apt to place more 
emphasis upon borrowing, money 
statements, the keeping down of 
costs and too little upon the force 
of consistent advertising and bet- 
ter sales ideas to keep the busi- 
ness going. 

But it is good to note that 
some bankers are looking at their 
customers’ business as a_ whole, 
with a proper balance between 
all four of its main departments. 
They are beginning to take their 
own advice to management, that 
no one phase of the business 
should be served at the expense 
of all the others. 

Bankers often have been quoted 
as saying that many business men 
don’t know nearly so much as they 


should about banking and the 
financial end of business. It 
might with equal propriety be 
said that the general run of 


banker does not know nearly so 
much as he should about busi- 
ness and the sales problems of 
the average business man. 


California Conserving Company 
Appoints Agency 


A fall advertising campaign will be 
conducted in California newspapers to 
advertise California Home-Brand Prod- 
ucts—catsups and condiments. These are 
distributed oY the California Conserving 
Company, San Francisco. Ultimately the 
campaign will take in larger territory. 

Emil Brisacher & Staff, San Fran- 
cisco advertising agency, have olbta:med 
this account. 
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Wisconsin Bankers and Dairy- 
men Join in Advertising 


The Wisconsin Bankers Associatior 
and the Wisconsin Dairy Council, act 
ing in concert, through ‘special commit 
tees, plan ta raise $500,000 to be used 
for the purpose of advertising Wiscon 
sin dairy products. 

The first step to be taken will be the 
formation of dairy councils among coun 
ty farm organizations. The bankers 
will raise a fund of $50,000 for organi 
zation work. The farmers, through their 
daily councils, will be asked to give their 
income from one day’s output on milk 
toward the fund. 


Before advertising is started a plan 
will be worked out for the standardiza 
tion of all dairy products. 


“Successful Farming” Corrobo- 
rates Mr. Crissey’s Statements 


“SuccessFuL FarmMinc” 
Des Mornes, Ia., Oct. 12, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Mr. LeQuatte has called my attention 
to Forrest Crissey’s article entitled “The 
New Woman on the Farm” which ap- 
pears in Printers’ Ink of September 28. 

I have read this article with a great 
deal of interest and want to say that 
our investigations substantiate Mr. 
Crissey’s views in almost every detail. 

We are certainly glad to see such an 


article in Printers’ Ink. More power 
to your right arm. 
‘SuccessFuL FarMInc” 


Fern S. Bett. 


Beverage Advertiser Adds New 
Product 


The Card-Martin Company, Jellico, 
Tenn., maker of ‘“‘Martin’s Concentrated 
Cola,” has recently made application for 
registration of the trade-mark “Pep” 
for a new beverage product. Plans for 
the advertising of this product have not 
yet been made, W. L. Martin, secretary 
and treasurer of the Card-Martin Com: 
pany, informs Printers’ Inx. 


A New Clay Product 
Publication 


The Industrial Publications, Inc., 
Chicago, publishers of Brick and Clay 
Record, have issued a new yearly publi 
cation entitled the “Clay Products 
Cyclopedia.” The book contains infor- 
mation on definitions and statistics and 
catalogue pages of equipment manufac 
turers 


Los Angeles Bank to Advertise 
in Mid-West 


The California Bank of Los Angeles 
is planning an advertising campaign 
which will be conducted in newspapers 
and magazines of the Middle West. The 
Read-Miller Company, Los Angeles ad- 
vertising agency, has been appointed to 
—— the foreign advertising of the 
an 
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The Best Advertising Space 
in the World 


EST, because it works nearest the point of sale. 

A Giant Ad in this space will tell the prospect, 
who has been sold by your magazine or newspaper 
copy, that here is the store where the product can be 
bought. The reader has no chance to forget—the 
gap between the desire you created with your National 
copy and the opportunity to buy, is successfully bridged. 



















Giant Ads—enlarged reproductions of your maga- 
zine or newspaper advertisements—can be reproduced 
in any number of colors in any sizes up to 38”x50”. 
Our speed of production is a valuable factor of this 
service. 

Write or phone for rate card, descriptive booklet 
and samples. 

NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, INc. 


117 East 24th Street New York 
Phones: MADison Square 9676-9677, 9124, 10258 


GIANT ADS 
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“Supsidizingy. the Dealer 


Joun G. Ess 


MANUFACTURER OF STAR EGG CARRIERS 
AND TRAYS 
Rocnester, N. Y., Oct. 12, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We will be very glad to receive any 
information you can give us as to the 
results whi food manufacturers have 
secured in getting greater distribution, 
and a greater successful sale for their 
product through the use of premiums to 
retail grocers to stock their goods in 
larger quantities, using these premiums 
in lieu of a discount, etc., for quantity. 

Any information you can give us will 
be greatly appreciated. 

H, B. Prarman, Ass’t Mor. 


P= practice of “subsidizing” 
dealers—for that is what it 
amounts to—by offering them 
premiums as an inducement to 
stock goods is thoroughly dis- 
credited. 

There may have been some 
reason for it when advertising 
was in its swaddling clothes. 
There is none, now. 

This does not mean that it is 
not entirely proper to furnish 
dealers with “silent salesmen” or 
display cases. Such things are 
provided ‘because they make it 
easier for the retailer to sell the 
manufacturer’s goods. They are 
in no sense a bribe.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 





A Request from England for 
“Printers’ Ink” Service 


GurLprorpD, ENGLAND. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

If your offer holds good to readers 
outside the United States, I should he 
very glad to have my name added to 
your mailing list. The compilations 
should just about make perfect the ser- 
vice you are rendering to advertising 
throughout the world. I’m glad an 
hour’s train run twice every working 
day gives me time to digest Printers’ 
Inx from cover to cover, in comfort! 

Please accept this as a tribute from 
a humble member of the advertising 
business in Great Britain and accept 
my thanks in anticipation. 

C. BiroscHaM. 


Fresno, Cal., | “Bee” Appoints 
Stanley Norton 


Stanley Norton, formerly advertis- 
ing man of the Denver, Col. Times, 
has been appointed by the Fresno, Cal. 
Bee to take charge of its advertising de- 
partment. The Bee made its first ap- 


pearance on October 17. 
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F ruit ereecrvegs Aim to Stand- 
fdize Containers 


The Poetesr Preservers and Fruit 
Products Association, Washington, 

C., is studying the problem of re- 
ducing the number of odd sizes of 
——? and jars used by the industry. 
n a bulletin to the association’s mem- 
bers, Daniel R. Forbes, executive secre- 
tary, quotes a resolution passed by the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
in which the association went on record 
as in favor of standardized containcrs 
and the elimination of odd sizes in 
glasses and jars. Mr. Forhes stated 
that he was convinced any effort on the 
ae of the Naticnal Preservers and 
ruit Products Association to eliminate 
wasteful, uneconomic and, in some 
cases, "deceptive odd-size packages 
would receive the fullest co-operation of 
the bulk of the jobbing trade. Ques- 
tionnaires have been prepared to ascer- 
tain the opinion of members on the 
subject. 


Hoover Tells How Business 
Can Avoid Government 
Regulation 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover, in a 
letter to Ernest T. Trigg, president of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association, says: “It seems to me that 
the wkole development of American 
business must be through voluntary 
organization for the common advauce- 
cent of fundamentals of increased effi- 
ciency and higher business standards, 
and the best way to keep the Govern- 
ment ‘out of business’ is directly along 
this line.” 

ae 


Urges Sales Campaign for 
Motor Accessories 


In addressing the National Hardware 
Association at Atlantic City, C. H. Casey, 
of Jordan, Minn., president of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association, 
said that it was the job of the acces- 
sories men to put over a caimpaign to 
show the retailers that technical knowl- 
edge is unnecessary in selling automo- 
bile parts to owners of cars. It was 
brought out that even drug sto1es now 
carry a line of accessories. 


Detroit Cigar Manufacturer 
Resumes Advertising 


Newspaper advertising is being used 
by the Hemmeter igar Company, 
Detroit, in a campaign to advertise its 
“Hemmeter Champion” cigars. This is 
the company’s first campaign ‘n a num- 
ter of years. The Power, Alexinder 
& Jenkins Company, Detroit advertising 
agency, will direct this advertising. 


Allan D. Gow, formerly with the 
London Printing & Lithographing Com- 
pany, London, Ont., is now with the 
en aa Lithograph Company, New 
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GOOD COUNSEL 


“Your counsel and 
service have never 
been more valuable 
to us than in times of 
business uncertainty.” 


So a client told us two 
months ago. 


The advertising possibili- 
ties of your business, not 
the size of your appro- 
priation, are of first im- 
portance to us. 


«asm EDWIN BIRD WILSON 


INCORPORATED 


New York Chicago 
—— 9 Hanover St. 81 East Madison St. 
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Who’s Who 


at Armco 


Articles describing the advertis- 
ing and sales activities of the 
American Rolling Mill Co. ap- 
peared in these issues of Printers’ 
Ink (Weekly): “Advertising to 
Industry’s Four Contact 
Points,” June 15, 1922; ““What Is 


Collateral Advertising?,” Decem- 
ber 2, 1920; “Why It Is Wise 
to Advertise When Oversold,” 
January 31, 1918; “Advertis- 
ing Lifts ‘Armco’ Iron Out of 
Rut of Raw Products,” Feb- 
ruary 25, 1915. 
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The following officials of 
the American Rolling Mill 
Co. are readers of either 
Printers’ Ink or Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, or both, as in- 
dicated :* 


Name Title Weekly Monthly 
R. C. Phillips Secretary Yes Yes 
G. F. Ahlbrandt Gen. Mgr. of Sales “ vg 
W. W. Sebald = Asst.G. M.of Sales “ - 


E. A. Emerson Export Manager 
W. W. Lewis = Sales Development “ 
Bennett Chapple Director of Publicity 
Harry V. Mercer Asst. to Dir. of Pub. “ 2 


Sherman Perry Direct Mail . 9; 


* Information furnished by the 
American Rolling Mill Co. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 


PRINTERS’ INK PRINTERS INK MONTHLY 


The Weekly Journal of Advertising 


Established 1888 by Grorce P. RoweLr tising, Sales and Marketing 











185 Madison Avenue, Corner of 34th Street, New York 








An Illustrated Magazine of Adver- 
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Sioux City |[- 
Leads 



























Iowa \ 
in Everything | fF: 
It serves a field not AS * 









entered by any but |] | 
Sioux City papers. 














Manufacturers desiring results NOW can secure them in 
this territory. 


Ask our Merchandising Department for information and 
assistance. 


The Sioux City Tribune 


“68 Per Cent More Evening Circulation” 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER COMPANY 
Representatives 


NEW YORE CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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Is Cost of Distribution 
Due to Misfit Salesmen? 





(Continued from page 6) 


in the sales expense of intlividual 
concerns. 

Is an average turnover of 85 
per cent a matter which can be 
considered lightly or disregarded? 
It would not be so considered if 
the costs of turnover were known. 
Unfortunately we have almost no 
figures on the subject. Few com- 
panies know what its costs to hire 
a salesman, train him, and put 
him in the field fully equipped 
for his work. The cost differs, of 
course, for different lines of sell- 
ing, and ranges all the way from 
$200 to $2,000. Normally, so we 
are told, there are 400,000 travel- 
ing salesmen in the United States. 
Estimating the turnover this year 
at only 50 per cent and the cost 
at only $200 for each person hired, 
we have a tctal of $40,000,000 
added to sales expense and there- 
fore to the costs of distribution. 

Perhaps a figure for the na- 
tional cost seems too far from 
home. Let’s take a few individual 
instances. The general sales man- 
ager of a large direct-to-dealer 
distributing company knows that 
it costs his company almost $1,000 
to replace a salesman who leaves 
the company. The average sales 
force is about 600 men and the 
turnover is 30 per cent. The 
company therefore must spend 
$180,000 this year to keep its sales 
force up to par. An office spe- 
cialty concern, striving hard to 
build a capable sales force, is 
spending at least $600 on every 
recruit who completes the elab- 
orate training programme. The 
sales force now numbers 290 men; 
the turnover is 80 per cent. This 
company must therefore add al- 
most $140,000 to its sales over- 
head. 

Training house-to-house sales- 
men doesn’t cost as much as $600 
each, perhans. Suppose we put it 
at only $200. But one company, 
with an average force of less than 
700 men, has hired almost 900 
already this year and has lost over 
800. The turnover figure is 130 
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the turnover cost must 
be somewhere near $180, 

It seems quite clear, therefore, 
that turnover in the sales organ- 
ization is really a serious matter, 
regarded from the financial stand- 


per cent; 


point only. But money cost is not 
the only one; it may not even be 
the most important item of cost. 
The sales department which must 
give a large part of its attention 
to hiring and firing salesmen. is 
by so much hindered from doing 
constructive work. In the field, 
rapid turnover results in a low 
average efficiency, thereby greatly 
reducing the volume of sales. Low 
efficiency also causes a loss of 
good-will on the part of customers. 
These. are all actual business 
losses, though they may never be 
entered on the company’s books. 
Finally, high turnover results in 
lost man-power. This may ap- 
pear at first thought to be the in- 
dividual salesman’s concern, but in 
the aggregate it lessens by so 
much the potential power of the 
sources from which salesmen are 
recruited 

If high turnover is such a serious 
matter as these, considerations 
seem to prove it to be, why do so 
many sales executives disregard it 
or treat it as a matter of small 
concern? There are three possible 
explanations: first, many sales 
managers do not keep any record 
of turnover and therefore do not 
know whether it is high or low; 
second, many sales managers, in- 
tent upon the main objective of 
sales volume, have been frankly in- 
different; and third, many sales 
managers feel that nothing much 
can be done to reduce turnover— 
they have given up hope. 

Of the sixty-nine companies that 
responded to a questionnaire on 
turnover in the sales department, 
twenty regretted that they had no 
records available from which the 
information could be obtained. 
Two other investigations, carried 
on at approximately the same time, 
revealed the fact that only about 
one-third of the companies ad- 
dressed were able to furnish ac- 
curate data. Records of factory 
labor turnover have been con- 
sidered essential for years; sales 
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labor turnover records are still 
regarded as fads. 

In the face of clear evidence of 
the enormous cost of heavy turn- 
over, sales executives cannot af- 
ford to be either uninformed or 
indifferent—provided, of course, 
that something can be done about 
it. Something can be done about 
high turnover, but each concern 
must first get together all the per- 
tinent facts on the subject. That 
is, a programme for reducing turn- 
over must wait upon a discovery 
of the causes of turnover. It may 
be that poor selection is the chief 
cause—it usually is—but the 
analysis may show that poor super- 
vision, inadequate training, a 
faulty compensation system, or any 
one of a number of other tondi- 
tions may run a close second. 

Turnover data, to be valuable, 
must be detailed and accurate and 
should depend as little as possible 
on personal estimates or opinions. 
A standard formula for calculat- 
ing the turnover ratio must be 


adopted and used. A_ simple 
formula for the purpose is as 
follows : 


Divide total’ exits from the 
sales force by the average num- 
ber on the sales force. 

Exits include all salesmen 
who leave the company during 
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the year for any reason, includ- 
ing discharges. 

The average number on the 
sales force for any year is ob- 
tained by adding the number of 
men on the force at the begin- 
ning of each month and dividing 
by twelve (12). 

The formula 
pressed: 


_ Total Exits 
Average Force 


may be ex- 


=Turnover (%) 


The turnover ratio is only a 
quantitative figure; it tells noth- 
ing about the causes of turnover. 
Therefore we must have a stand- 
ard form for recording the facts 
about turnover. Such a _ record 
should contain at least three 
things: (1) careful statement of 
the facts relating to the separation ; 
(2) a statement of pertinent facts 
regarding the individual’s connec- 
tion with the company; and (3) a 
rating of the individual, based up- 
on his work as a salesman. There 
is no better example of this method 
of analyzing turnover than that 
developed by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology for its 
thirty-six associated member com- 
panies. The form used is repro- 
duced here through the courtesy 
of the Bureau. 
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ife Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
al 1-40 2M-5-22 
Life Insurance Co. 


General 


Agent Reporting. ... 


TERMINATION ReEcoRD 
(To be filled out for each agent leaving the company) 


Betete Magis. cccsccesoceccivecceds 
BO C6 GION, 0.0:0.0:0060505 00000004045 


Full Time ( 
Part Time ( ) eS 
Se ie Ns on. wine nccees0s ces 


Agent’s paid-for premiums during each of his last six months: 


Be GHD Ba ccs ccceucs "eS I ae i MD Mths bs cdcescoudeds 
ee eo |} SeeererrS 6th month (last) $............ 
Was agent entirely financed by General Agent ( ) partially financed ( ) or out 
commtesion Gmly ( )? Territory... .cccccccccccnscccccccccccccccscecccen: 
Was it city ( ) country ( ) or small town ( )? 


1. Did agent resign voluntarily ( 


) or at request of General {esat ( i 


2. Was agent earning a living at selling life insurance? Yes ). 





























3. Was termination ound by death, old age, ill health, marriage, or Ae from 
locality? Yes ( ). No( ). Ng” Re 

. Was agent undesirable for such reasons as: financial irregularity, conduct, dis 
loyalty, or other weakness of character? Yes ( ). No . If yes, which ? 
5. Was he a aduate of any training course in life insurance? Yes ( ). 
OE Be Se RPS cer eee 

. On the average, ‘how many hours per day did agent work at soliciting?......... 

$. On the average, how many interviews per day did he have?............+-2.+5+- 

8, How many times during his last two months of active baa did you or other 

agents accompany him in soliciting?................ lay: 

ge agent assigned to anyone for joint work or mpervision? Yes ( ). 

o ( Ri eat ih ak eto ice ees a eee een bhhey oases ears 

10. ne agent ‘indebted? Yes ( ). No ). If so, for how much? $............ 
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What is 
good advertising ? 


The purpose of advertising is to in- 
crease sales; good advertising does 
it; sometimes bad advertising does it. 
The growth in sales doesn’t prove 
that it’s good advertising. 


Greater sales don’t always mean that 
a business is improving its condition; 
growth in volume isn’t necessarily 
permanent health. Sales that come 
from an effort to sell haven’t as 
much value as sales that come from 
a desire to buy. 


The profit may be the same; but in 

one case the profit is a surface thing, 

in the other it comes from the root. 
The best advertising cultivates 


the roots of buying. We’re trying 
to do that kind; and doing it. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 


6 N- MICHIGAN AVE- CHICAGO 
411 FIFTH AVE - NEW YORK 
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Better Business 


The first nine months of 1922 again 
find the Transcript in the lead 
among Boston’s strictly evening 
papers—with a gain of 509,960 
agate lines of advertising over its 
previous high record for this period. 


The Transcript’s gain in National 
advertising was 29%— larger in per 
cent and in lineage than that of any 
Boston paper, including morning, 
evening and Sunday combinations. 


There was also a substantial gain in 
circulation, a continuation of the 
growth that has prevailed so 
consistently. 


93 years’ ownership in one family, 
with unbroken continuity of ideals 
and policy, readily account for such 
measure of success and influence. 


Boston Evening Transcript 


National Advertising Representative 


Charles H. Eddy Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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1. What is his general financial 
debt (_ ); just clear ( 


by 


Yes ( ). No f )* 
. State the line of work he has taken 
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condition ? 
); moderate ( 
. Has all outstanding business been 
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); well 


up: 


Serious 
fixed 
settled, so that 


debts ( 
: oe 
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); slightly in 


bond can be cancelled? . 


Former Me Goan ia dsas bites ccenes cscegusnnckneeebdune eons 
ee SIE, oak. ca evagaaseunceceushbeeeWndibeseseuns 


Agent for another life company, namely 


General agent or manager for another life company, namely.... 
4. Is cancellation of agent’s license recommended? 


Yes ( ). No ( 


ANALYsIS OF TERMINATION CAUSES 


Indicate your answer to each question below by making a cross (X) on the line 
ust where you think it ought to be. For example: in question 1, if the agent’s 
ppearance did not quite justify a cross at “Created fine impression,” but was a 
ttle better than would be indicated by “Good appearance,”’ put the cross on the 
line somewhere between these two places. 


i. How were prospects 
impressed by agent’s 
































appearance (as shown Created fine Madea Utten made Madea 
by facial expression, impression good anunfavorable poor 
physique, neatness and appearance impression appearance 
manners) ? 

2. Did agent impress Left distrust Seemed to Usually All he said 
prospects by his as to his exaggerate created was taken at 
sincerity? sincerity confidence face value 

3. What was agent’s Sought for Welcomed Indifferent Objected 
attitude toward super- suggestions suggestions to to 
vision or suggestions? and help when offered suggestions supervision 

4. How successful was Waited to be Often ran Usually well Had 
he in locating pros- directed. Had short of supplied with exceptional 
pects? Did he strike to be told. leads suggestions “nose” for 
out for himself? prospects 

5. > a —— did he Made Used infor- Made Interviewed 
p 4 a i hi ~ careful — mation read- slight prep- without — 
seatal udy BIS PFOS- preparation ily available aration preparation 

Had Quite well Often relied Had scant 

6. How well did he know thorough informed on manuals information. 
life insurance? knowledge or rate book ade 

blunders 

7. How did he like Strong Showed Took it as Enjoyed 
meeting and persuad- dislike for some a matter of soliciting 
ing people? soliciting aversion course 

8. To what extent was Neverreally Some Thought Was sold 
he sold on life insur- believed in faith in well of 100 per cent 
ance a8 a profession? profession profession profession on profession 

). How hard did he Loafed on Tended to Worked Wasa 
work at selling life the job take things systemati- consistent, 
insurance? rather easy cally hard worker 

10. What was the Enthusiastic Favorable Did not en- Antagonistic 
attitude of agent’s courage or 
wife or family? co-operate 





Actual analysis of turnover data 
cannot fail to lead to preventive 
methods and a reduced turnover 
ratio, The resourcefulness and 
constructive imagination of the 
men who have put over big sales 
campaigns will not fail to develop 
remedial measures when once the 
causal conditions are known. Sev- 





eral companies have made inter- 


esting steps in this direction. 


A 


certain company reports that it 
has “let out” forty men this year. 
Eighteen of these had a length of 
service of less than one year while 


the 


remaining 


twenty-two had 


more than a year’s service with 


the company. The reasons given 
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for dropping these men were: 
Laak of character 
ability 


o ity 

“ : 
personality 

Unavoidable 


This analysis leaves much to be 
desired, but it is much better than 
the one word “discharged,” which 
is the sole explanation of termina- 
tions of this character in so many 
companies. 

Another company that hired 
fifty men in one year, twenty of 
whom soon failed, reports that the 
reasons for failure were: 


Lack of industry 
Failure to follow instructions 
Lack of tact 
“  stick-to-it-iveness 

“confidence in closing, 
knowledge of line 
Unable to withstand counter-offenses 
Dishonesty 


“ “ 


As was suggested previously, 
proper analysis of turnover causes 
will point out the remedy. The 
analysis just cited should be of 
great value in improving the selec- 
tion of new men. Lack of ability, 
personality, industry, etc. — these 
things can be predetermined to a 
great extent. Simple tests of in- 
tellectual ability can be used to 
keep out men who are mentally 
incapable of being successful. 
Failures due to lack of knowl- 
ledge, inability to meet objec- 
tions, lack of confidence in clos- 
ing, etc,, indicate weaknesses in 
the training programme. Failure to 
follow instructions may be caused 
by poor supervision. Undoubtedly 
the compensation system will have 
caused many voluntary separa- 
tions. All these things point out 
the natural remedies and progres- 
sive sales managers are taking 
heed. They are the ones who are 
building sales organizations of 
capable veterans without having to 
carry an overhead expense of one 
or two hundred thousand dollars 
per year. 


American Safty Razor Reports 
Profits 


The profits of the American Safety 
Razor Corporation, manufacturer of 
“Ever-Ready” and “Gem” safety razors, 
Brooklyn, - Y., for the first nine 
months of the year amount to $703,183. 
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Disc Wheels Wanted in the 
Pushmobile Market 


SPRINGFIELD; Mass., Oct. 21, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Experience, past and present, promp.s 
me to suggest that some live manufa 
turer could in all probability reap a ric 
harvest by listening to the wail of t 
vast potential market—Kiddom. 

fhen I was a kid, pushmobiles 
the home-constructed variety were ve: 
desirable. Today they are no less d 
sirable and the youngsters have t! 
added fascination of. making them loc} 
like automobiles, steer like automobil:s 
and brake like automobiles. 

But, alas, there’s a fly in the soup 
there is always a great shortage of su 
able wheel and axle equipment. D 
carded baby carriage wheels with ru 
ber tires are the best the kids c: 
find, and they never can find them un 
the carriage has been discarded, and 
carriage is seldom junked without good 
cause — usually because the running 
gear has worn out. 

hen, too, baby carriage running 
gear, even if found in oan conditio: 
was never constructed to withstand tl 
action that a good live American kx 
intends to get out of his pushmobile 
So even the best available does not 
stand up very long. 

I have spent a ruitless week with a 
Kid Brother, burning gallons of gaso 
line and wearing out real automobile 
tires trying to sleuth down a set of 
wheels and axles that would serve on 
his pushmobile. All the second-hand 
stores and junkmen were consulted. 
Toy stores had nothing in the way of 
unattached wheels and axles. Hard 
ware stores were likewise unable to 
meet the demand. Finally a_ public 
dump, under careful combing by_ the 
kids, gave up a rusty and dilapidated 
go-cart that had some bent and tire 
less wheels. 

have since talked with a dozen 
fathers on this painful subject and al! 
have agreed that they would gladly pay 
any reasonable sum for a set of wheels 
and axles that would satisfy their par 
ticular section of Young America. if 
they could just go and buy the—things 
and not have to give up time and 
energy to making the rounds of the 
junkmen and the dumps. 
at manufacturer will wake up to 
the possibilities and offer new disc 
wheels stamped out of steel, with rubber 
tires and axles to fit, sturdily con- 
structed to stand the ‘gaff of Young 
America’s pushmobile? 
T’ll furnish 13 customers to start wit 
Ray Wrnans 


Appointments by The H. K. 
McCann Co. 


C. H. Muller, who has served as art 
executive with The H. K. McCann Cor 
pany at its New York office for the last 
three years, has been appointed art 
director. 

C. J. Masseck, formerly with the 
Capper Publications as director of sales, 
has joined the New York office of the 
McCann agency, where he will be er 
gaged on service work. 


1922 
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Among Other Things 


the radio experimenter buys in 
addition to his radio equipment 
are the following essentials: 


Typewriters—Electrical Supplies. 
Sporting Goods—Musical Instru- 
ments—Education—Literature. 


These can be effectively 
and profitably advertised in 


DIO 


Because 


the average radio bug is a 
young man—possessing just 
a little more intelligence— 
and a little more ready cash 
than the average run of hu- 
man beings. 








Almost 200 Advertisers Are Using “Radio” 


Pacific Radio Publishing Co., Inc. 


Pacific Building San Francisco 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York City, 17 W. 42nd St. Kansas City, Mo., 1102 Republic 









Phone Longacre 8248 Bldg. 
Chicago, 6442 Ingleside Ave. Los Angeles, Cal., Suite 510, 
Toledo, Ohio, 763 Spitzer Bldg. 456 So. Spring St. 
Detroit, 620 Free Press Bldg. Seattle, Wash., M. C. Mogensen 









Boston, 52 Irving St. & Co., Inc., Securities Bldg. 
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A Printer Is as Good as His 
Equipment Plus His Organization 


Our Equipment includes the latest 
and mos: efficien. time-saving machinery 
—Linotypes, Monotypes, Coler, and 
U. P. M. Presses, Type-casting Ma- 
chines, and complete facilities for 
Binding and Mailing. 


Our Organization is composed of 
men and women who are experts in their 
work, and who are intelligent enough to 
realize tha. your interests are as im- 
portant as their pocketbooks. That 
guarantees Quality! 


Our Plant is in operation day and 
night 12 months a year—consiantly 
turning out work for firms all over the 
United States. That guarantees 
Delivery! 


Our up-to-date labor-saving facili- 
ties and the efficiency of our manage- 
meni enable us to take advantage of 
every possible turn of the market and 
figure closely on materials. That 
guarantees a Fair Price. 


Thus, we are right on Quality, De- 
livery and Price. 


In addition, we offer you every possible help in | 
—_—-_ ng é, 8 pil oti ing as- ’ 
— editors, copy-wrilers, and everything 


to Pp » P ion, 
printing and mailing of your catalogue or 
publication. 











Specialists in the Art of Catalogue and Publication Printing 
For More Than Thirty Y ears 


Business methods and financial standing the highest 
(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, Il.) 


Printing Products Corporation 


Formerly ROGERS & HALL CO. 


E: : ° ° ° 
wrmme ¢. noamns, Cuiraan tart « CQtalogue and Publication Printers 
— Anrtists—Engravers—Electrolypers 
&. EB. LAXMAN, President and Gen. Manager 
Be a suutty Publication Bale” "4 Phone Local and Long Distance WABASH 3380 


W. E. FREELAND, Secretary and Treasurer. 


sete caeicees Sale... Polk and La Salle Streets - - CHICAGO 
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Canadian Origin 
Ruling Does Not Affect 
Publishers 


'T’HE order of the Canadian 
Government requiring that 
ifter November 1 printed or litho- 
graphed matters of all kinds shall 
be marked with an indication of 
he country of origin when im- 
yorted into Canada, as reported 
n Printers’ INK of last week, 
will not affect publishers of 
periodicals who have complied 
with U. S. Postal Regulations. 
This information is given by R. R. 
Farrow, Canadian Commissioner of 
Customs and Excise, in a letter to 
Frederic W. Hume, executive sec- 
retary of the National Publishers 
Association. Mr. Farrow says: 
“You are advised that the name 
of the printer or publisher accom- 
panied by the name of the coun- 
try, or a place in a state of a 
country, where the magazine or 
periodical has been printed or 
published will be accepted as suf- 
ficient indication of the country 
of origin, but in order to comply 
with the regulations in cases 
where the name and address of 
the printer or publisher is given 
as the indication of the country 
of origin, such address must in- 
clude either the name of the coun- 
try of origin or a state in that 





country. : ‘ 
“With regard to the position in 
which the required indication 


should appear on imported books 
or magazines, you are advised 
that it will be satisfactory com- 
pliance with the regulations if the 
indication is placed on the inside 
or outside of the front or back 
cover or on the title page. It will 
also be satisfactory if the required 
indication is placed upon any one 
of the first four pages of a maga- 
zine. 

“Wrappers used in the ordinary 
course as coverings for printed 
matter forwarded through the 


mails are not required to be 
marked, and the enclosure of such 
printed matter therein would not 
be construed as covering or ob- 
scuring the marking on the printed 
matter.” 
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Mr. Hume,-in commenting on 
this letter said: “The requirement 
of the U. S. Postal Regulations 
that the name and address of the 
publisher be printed on one of 
the first four pages of the maga- 
zine therefore complies with. the 
Canadian regulations.” 

He also said: “Attention. is 
particularly directed to the re- 
quirement stated in the first para- 
graph, namely, that the address of 
the publisher ‘must include either 
the name of the country of origin 
or a state in that country.’” 

The complete text of this new 
Canadian order is as follows: 

“Goods of the description or 
class hereinafter specified, im- 
ported into Canada, shall be 
marked, stamped, branded, or 
labeled in legible English or 
French words, in a conspicuous 
place that shall not be covered or 
obscured by any subsequent at- 
tachments or arrangements, so as 
to indicate the country of origin. 
Said marking, stamping, branding, 
or labeling shall be as nearly in- 
delible and permanent as the na- 
ture of the goods will permit. 

‘1. Printed or lithographed 
matter of all kinds, including 
books and pictures. 

“2. Wooden or fiber lead pencils. 

“This order shall have effect 
from and after the first day of 
November, 1922.” 

For the guidance of shippers 
and customs officers the following 
regulations have been issued by the 
Canadian Government. 

“1, The country of origin of a 
manufactured article is held to be 
the country in which the article 
has been finished by a substantial 
amount of labor amounting to not 
less than one-fourth the cost of 
production of such article in con- 
dition as imported into Canada. 

2. Goods entered for immediate 
exportation or in transit through 
Canada are not required to be 
marked. 

“3. When imported goods are 
found not to be legally marked, 
the appraiser or other proper of- 
ficer will note the fact on the 
invoice and the additional duty 
shall be levied accordingly. 

“4. The appraiser or other of- 
ficer will report all goods not 
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England is a 
country of 
contrasts 


It has its roots deep in a won- 
derful and romantic past. 

—and it is alive and vivid, a 
part of the restless urgent modern 


world. 

It is the mellow age of England 
that appeals most to the American 
visitor— 

But this is only one side of Eng- 
land. There is the England of the 
great factory areas of big com- 
mercial cities. 

This is the England that mat- 
ters to the American business man. 

—a population of more than 
forty millions in an area covered 
by the “Daily Express” every day. 

—a population with the same 
language, the same needs, respon- 
sive to the same appeals. 

You want your English adver- 
tising in a live paper. 

You can best reach the English- 
man through the Daily Express. 

Write me now: 


R. WORTLEY DODD, 
Advertisement Manager, 


“DAILY EXPRESS” 
116 Fleet St.. London 
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properly marked to the collector, 
who will notify the importer to 
redeliver the unexamined pack- 
ages or to arrange to mark the 
goods under customs supervision. 

“5. Importers may be permitted 
to mark examined goods in cus- 
toms warehouse, or arrange for 
the marking of same under cus- 
toms supervision on their own 
premises, 

‘6. Whether the markings found 
on goods in condition imported 
is as nearly indelible and perm: 
nent as the nature of the goods 
will permit is a question of fact 
to be determined in each instanc 
by the collector subject to th: 
decision of the Commissioner of 
Customs and Excise. 

“7. If the importer fails to mark 
goods when called upon to do so 
by the collector, the collector may 
require the same to be exported 
and in default thereof, the goods 
shall be treated as unclaimed, 
dated from time of importation, 
and if sold, must be sold on con- 
dition that they be marked by th: 
purchaser under customs super 
vision. 

“8. The words ‘Made in,’ ‘Pro 
duced in,’ ‘Printed in,’ or other 
words of similar import, or th 
name of the manufacturer, pio 
ducer or publisher, accompanied 
by the name of the country, or a 
place in a province, state or othe: 
division of a country where th 
goods have been manufactured o: 
produced, will be accepted as suf 
ficient indication of the country) 
of origin. 

“9. Imported containers, labels 
or wrappers, printed or litho 
graphed, intended to be filled wit! 
or used upon domestic products 
may be marked in accordance witl 
the provisions of the precedin; 
section so as to indicate the origi: 
of the goods in their condition a: 
imported, for example: ‘Labe! 
printed by John Jones, New York 

“Products requiring to  bé 
marked which are imported int 
Canada after November 1, 1922 
without bearing the marking o! 
origin, will be subject to a penalty 
of 10 per cent ad valorem and 
will not be released from the cus 
toms until properly marked.” 
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You'll be proud of it! 


REAT expectations are fully realized when your new 
catalog, booklet or folder comes from Clement. 

Your goods are leaders in their line. Therefore, your 
sales literature should be beautifully illustrated and 
printed to adequately represent the quality of those goods 
and your service to the trade. 

Your business is already successful. All the more rea- 
son why you should give it every chance to further succeed 
—why you should have your printing done by an equally 
successful concern, modernly equipped, competently staffed 
—up and coming, like yourself. 

So that your sales literature, when it comes from the 
press, will really reflect the worth of your house and the 
quality of the goods you make or handle. 

We are quality printers 
We are large edition printers 
We are small edition printers 


We produce all types of commercial printing and adver- 
tising literature and give you intelligent, efficient co- 





operation and service from start to finish. “4 
news 

J. W. CLEMENT CO. = 
PRINTERS ere 

David L. Johnston, Pres. Gustave Hornung, Vice-Pres. Philip J. Kuhn,Secy. Ar 
Seneca, Lord and Seymour Sts. Buffalo, N. Y. oor 
New York Office: 41 Park Row them 
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Birth of the 
Idea of Advertising 
Clubs 


AMERICAN GrAvURE CORPORATION 
Battimore, Mp. 
ditor of Printers’ Ink: 
I have read with a great deal of in- 
rest the article in your last issue with 
eference to the beginning of the move- 
vent for the national organization of 
ivertising interests. I hesitate from a 
ersonal standpoint to bring the matter 
) your attention nor do I wish to start 
ny controversy over the matter or to 
aim undue credit in connection with 
the matter. 
With due modesty I want to bring to 
our notice what I think will prove to 
e the real beginning of organized adver- 
tising effort—the outgrowth of which is 
that splendid organization—the A.A.C. 
Ww 


“While the writer was associated with 
he Shredded Wheat Company at 
Niagara Falls, as director of publicity, 
he took up with a number of leading 
dvertising men the matter of a national 
rganization comprised of the buyers 
ind sellers of advertising. Hundreds of 
etters were written on the subject— 
beginning about the middle of the year 
1902 and continuing for many months. 
The first “Get Together” on the matter 
was held in the old Manhattan Hotel 
n New York City in 1903 and the 
first_real national convention was held 
at St. Louis in connection with the 
World’s Fair of 1904, at which meeting 
many prominent men were present and 
the International Advertising Associa- 
tion was born. 

Among those present at the New York 
meeting I recall were Herbert S. Hous- 
ton, mentioned in the article referred 
to above, Rowland J. Mix, then with 
Scribner's, Mr. Hoyt of Outlook, Mr. 
Spaulding, then with Curtis Publishing 
Co., Elmer J. Bliss of Regal Shoe Co., 
Thomas Balmer, then with the Butterick 
Publishing Co., a number of advertisers, 
newspaper representatives, publishers, 
me or two representatives of outdoor 
idvertising, etc. Tentative plans for a 
national association were discussed which 
resulted in the call for the St. Louis 
meeting. 

I recall with pleasure the correspon- 
lence with Mr. Clough and his co- 
operation on this subject. Another hard 
worker in connection with the project 
vas E. J. Seward of the Worcester 
Corset Company. 

Largely through the strenuous help 
f M. Lee Starke—then a well-known 
newspaper representative—the St. Louis 
meeting was brought about, and if I 
recall correctly resulted in the election 
f Barron G. Collier as president; 
elevan V. Smith, of the Indianapolis 
ews as vice-president, etc. 

Among others that I recall as being 
ctive in the work at that time were 
George H. Daniels of the New York 
Central Railroad Co., John Lee Mahin, 
then of Chicago; Herbert S. Houston; 
Sam Dobbs; Joseph Kathrens and many 
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Kill Two Birds 
With One Stone 


ENERAL advertis- 
ers are continually 
asking the local 
dealers to co-oper- 
ate by using the 
local newspapers. 
If the local news- 
paper is necessary 
to move goods then 
it must be good for 
general publicity as 
you can kill two 
birds with one stone 
—ask your agency. 


Boston Globe 
Baltimore Sun 
New York Times 
Minneapolis Tribune 
San Francisco Bulletin 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Information regarding 
these trade centers 
and trade conditions 
will be gladly fur- 
nished by the adver- 
tising departments of 
these papers. 


GUY S. OSBORN 


Incorporated 


CHICAGO 
1302 Tribune Bldg. 


DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
701 Ford Bidg. 401 Globe- Democrat Bidg. 
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The School Idea 


There are 25,000,000 students 
United States today. 


Everything about school life is defi- 
nitely known. Therefore, it is easy to 
get student trade if you know how. 


We are specialists in the school field 
and have had more opportunity to learn 
the buying habits of the students than 
any other organization in the country. 


in the 


Do you want more student trade? 


If so, tell us about it or ask for a 
copy of the “School Idea,” which gives 
a survey of the school market and what 
it may mean to you. 


Ask Us Anything You 
Want to Know About 
the Student Market 


Established 1913 


5, 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 





503 Sth Avenue, New York City 
110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 








Going 
to that 
Convention? 


You can bet Jim Smith is going! 
WHY? 


Jim always makes a lot of new 
friends; gains new customers; 
and gets new ideas at every Con- 
vention he attends. 

Jim’s plan for building busi- 
ness at Trade and Industrial 
Conventions would be a mighty 
good method for your sales force 
to adopt. 

An exhibit of your product at 
Conventions and Exhibitions will 
net you a bundle of orders. 


World Convention Dates 


gives meeting place, date and 
secretary's address for 


Exhibitions, Conventions, Banquets 
Write for descriptive leaflet 
Hendrickson Publishing Co., Inc. 
1402 Broadway, New York City 
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others whose names have long been con 
nected with advertising. If I recal 
correctly Frank Presbrey attended th 
initial meeting in New York, if mn 
the St. Louis meeting. 

“Associated Advertising” for April 
1922, contains a group picture of th« 
St. Louis meeting. The various trad 
publications all had many articles re 
garding the movement, and I recall a: 
interview given James H, Collins, wh 
at that time represented Printers’ Inx 
which resulted in a detailed article o: 
the subject which was a great incentiv 
to the movement. Your files will doubt 
less bring this article to light as wil 
the old files of Editor and Publisher 
Newspaperdom, Judicious Advertising 
etc. 

Another great helper in the move 
ment was F. James Gibson, who wa 
then active in the Sphinx Club. It wa 
Gibson who later “passed the buck” t 
me in connection with the amalgamatio: 
of the then existing advertising clubs 

If you will pardon another referenc« 
I think you will find that the Buffalk 
Ad Club is among the first of th: 
organized clubs in the field pre-dated by 
the Dinner Association only;—the Agat: 
and Sphinx Clubs, so that as a strictly 
local advertising club for the study 
and betterment of advertising it wil 
doubtless rank as a leader—this was 
organized in 1903 and incorporated and 
in full operation in January, 1904. I 
still treasure its “birth card.” I think 
the first Association of Ad Clubs was 
that of Buffalo, Rochester and Toronto 
of which I had the honor of being Presi 
dent for 3 years—later the “affiliation” 
of Buffalo, Cleveland and Detroit re 
sulted. 

AMERICAN GravuRE CORPORATION, 

FE. F. Ov-msrep, 


President 


R. OLMSTED’S letter will 

aid in the equitable distribu 
tion of bouquets. Our editorial 
comment, however, was made in 
reference to ‘the first pub- 
lished suggestion for the establish- 
ment of the A. A. C. of W. and 
not conversation or round-table 
discussions which cannot always 
be admitted as legal evidence. But 
we are glad to record these inter- 
esting data for the benefit of 
future historians—[Ed. Prinrt- 
ers’ INK. 


O’Mara & Ormsbee Represent 
San Diego “Union and 
Tribune” 


O’Mara and Ormsbee, Inc., publishers’ 
representatives, New ork, will con 
tinue as national representatives of the 
San Diego, Cal., Union and Tribune. It 
was reported, in error, in Printers’ 
Inx of October 26 that Gilman, Nicoll 
& Ruthman had been appointed to rep- 
resent the San Diego Umnston. 
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‘*,. . . It gives me great 


pleasure to state that the in- 
quiries resulting from our 
September advertisement are 
more than gratifying. We have 
received letters from practi- 
| @ally every State in the Union 
and three from Canada ...'' 





SPENCE-BROWN COMPANY 
by John Le Spence 

















The Spence-Brown Company is marketing a 
new product and using Association News exclu- 
sively. They are getting results. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


is the trade journal covering 100%, the opera- 
tors of 9000 poster advertising companies. 


If you sell paint, blanking paper, brushes, paste, sheet 
steel, lumber, electric time switches, reflectors, office equip- 


ment, metal signs, trucks, scrapers, post-hole diggers, hard- 
ware, etc., write today to 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 
307-11 South Green Street, Chicago 
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SP ELECT/ 


+ pe this Olson sample-box on your desk, and 
select the one Greeting Card you will insist on 
sending! Just the card you know will bring thanks from 
your customers, as well as express your thanks for their 
business. A card that makes it a joy and distinction to 
give out a Holiday good-word. 








If the one card GOOD enough is not in the Olson 
sample-box, you may feel pretty sure it’s not in exis- 
tence. No need to look farther —so by all means /ook 
that far! 








The samples suggest how your own card may be individualized, by 
imprinting your trade-mark or other device in the decorative panels, 
The pleasure of seeing costs nothing, beyond a letter requesting the 
sample-box. Send it promptly —and expectantly ! 








Eucene A. Otson Company 


Manufacturers of Engraved Business 
Cards, Stationery and Greeting Cards 


HARTFORD, CONN, 
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Getting Goods into 
Santa Claus’ Pack 





(Continued from page 19) 


her stocking on Christmas morn- 
ing. 

Advertising lets Mrs. Smith 
know that her friend Mrs. Jones 
will appreciate a pair of Daniel 
Green’s felt slippers. At the 
same time the advertisement stirs 
in Mrs. Jones the hope that some- 
one will give her a pair of these 
slippers. Thus a gift vogue is 
given to bedroom slippers. In 
this way countless articles of mer- 
chandise have been placed on the 
retailers’ holiday counters. Sim- 
ilarly many classes of retailers 
were given a ticket to the Christ- 
mas sales banquet. Take the hard- 
ware store, for instance. In the 
old days the hardware dealer got 
very little holiday business. But 
today the hardware man is in 
splendid position to reap a rich 
Christmas harvest. He carries 
actually hundreds of articles that 
advertising has placed high on the 
list of our most desirable gifts. 
He has, for example, sporting 
goods, Pyrex glassware, toys, 
cutlery, carving sets, tool chests, 
electrical appliances, aluminum 
ware, household equipment and 
all sorts of similar merchandise. 

Even the furniture man is now 
able to get in on this holiday 
harvest. Formerly this was con- 
sidered a dull period in the fur- 
niture business, but now the 
wideawake merchant in this line 
can easily do a land-office busi- 
ness. All he has to do is to 
follow up the opportunities created 
by manufacturers’ advertising. 
H. L. Van Bibber, of the Berkey 
& Gay Furniture Company, says: 
“Since handling the merchandising 
department for this concern I have 
tried to time our advertising with 
retail conditions in so far as pos- 
sible. 

“You know we make a general 
line of furniture, and therefore we 
use odd pieces, or what we call 
gift pieces, for our December ad- 
vertising and co-ordinate our pro- 
duction with the advertising.” 

This odd-piece business has be- 
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Markets of Thirteen Milhon Rople 


Foreign Language § 
Copy Service 


One of the important ser- 
§ vices we render without 
charge to advertisers or 
advertising agencies is 
intelligent copy transla- 
tion. While preserving 
the original force of the 
copy, we appeal to the 
reader’s racial traits and 
¥ view-point. 
8 We shall be glad to send 
é further details, or a represen- 
tative to explain the many 
j ways in which we make 


foreign language advertising 
more effective. 


Whemigy Rove tence. Meeaisg” bag Se 


ALEXANDER WOLSKY.€- 
Advertisin 
JicAllFeergn anguage Pespapers~ 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 
Mest $0. New Yorhk_» 
BRYANT— 6181 
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IN CALIFORNIA 


An Unusual Opportunity for 
an Unusual Editorial Man 


He should be over twenty-five and under 
thirty-five. Man of college education pre- 
ferred but his selection, when made, will 
be governed solely by his demonstrated 
ability, which last must be of a high 
order. The man we have in mind could 
assume complete editorial responsibility on 
one or more high grade trade or general 
publications, personally write considerable 
material therefor, develop a staff of con- 
tributors, and deal with artists, engravers 
and printers. 

Must be a consistent hard werker, a 
“digger,”” in short—and above all an 
editorial EXECUTIVE, not merely a 
writer, not merely a research man and 
close student of affairs, not merely a blue- 
pencil pusher. Such a man may now be 
engaged in advertising work (some of the 
best editorial men of real capacity are) or 
he may be a new arrival in California, 
thinking of locating there. Salary. to the 
right man, will be adequate, with the 
opportunity of acquiring a substantial in- 
terest in the business when his ability has 
been proved unquestionably. Position af- 
fords congenial association with other 
young men who are doing things. who ad- 
mire real ability and initiative and desire 
such qualities in their associates. His 
future would rest entirely with the man 
himself. 

In reply write fully, giving age. address, 
phone number, whether in sound health, 
married or single, salary expected to be- 
gin, complete outline of your experience 
and positions held heretofore. If possible 
enclose samples of your best work. Your 
letter will be treated in strictest confidence 
and sample material returned. Interview 
will be arranged immediately if your first 
letter justifies 





it. 
Address, “‘C. F."’ Box 72, Printers’ Ink 


Radio Is Your 
Opportunity 


Advertising men who are grow- 
ing tired of their field or who 
find their returns not in keeping 
with their efforts are invited to 
join a successful agency man in 
the sales of radio instruments 
and parts. Location New York 
City. Factories now producing. 
Big money to be made. Invest- 
ment $2,000 to $5,000. Draw- 
ing account and commission. 
References required and fur- 


nished. Address 











“D. G., Box 73 


Care of Printers’ Ink 
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come a big sales builder in the 
furniture trade, particularly dur- 
ing the holidays. Of course, those 
furniture dealers who have music 
or toy or china or dinnerware 
departments need not worry about 
their Christmas sales. 


AUTOMOBILES IN CHRISTMAS 
STOCKINGS 

Formerly the holidays dealt the 
automobile distributors a heavy 
blow. Automobile row used to 
be dark and dreary during sear 
December. A few years ago, 
though, several of the manufac- 
turers began to suggest the de- 
sirability of motor cars as Christ- 
mas gifts. The suggestion took 
hold. It is surprising the large 
number of automobiles that are to 
be found parked under sundry 
Christmas trees on the morning 
of December 25. Many motor 
companies have recognized the 
holidays as offering unusual op- 
portunities, for clever merchandis- 
ing. In several cases salesmen 
begin to make the rounds of the 
opulent about a month before 
Christmas, suggesting to Mr. 
Coupon Clipper that he remem- 
ber mother or daughter or sister 
with a sedan or coupe. 

Window displays are also ex- 
tensively used to get motor cars 
on the Christmas list. Last year 
in one of the suburbs near New 
York I saw a car in a dealer’s 
window entirely wrapped in holly 
paper and tied with red ribbon. 
A very simple idea, but how com- 
pelling in its persuasiveness. 

Neither have the accessory man- 
ufacturers been backward in link- 
ing up their products with the 
holiday market. Last year the 
Automotive Equipment Associa- 
tion inaugurated a Christmas mer- 
chandising plan. It was started 
a little late, however. This year 
the association announced its plan 
on September 18, thus giving deal- 
ers ample time to get ready for 
holiday business. In the issue of 
that date of the “Sales Executive,” 
which is the bulletin of the asso- 
ciation, a number of plans for 
catering to the holiday shopper 
are described. Some of them 
read as follows: 

“Many ‘common products,” such 
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The 
~ INTERNATIONAL GROCER 


takes pleasure in 
in- announcing 
k- the appointment of 


“ G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 


nm advertising representatives 
ed for the United States 


yer International Grocer 1300 Century Bldg., Chicago 
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K.MW. GooDEW 


Vames mouomery Fea ce 











EVENTEEN years ago I got him 

for Mr. Nast. Since then he has 
worked also for Mr. Curtis and Mr. 
Hearst. Now I have him working for 
himself. ‘Our Idea” explains itself in a 
very small book we will be glad to send 
you. In the meantime, when you think 
of advertising, think of Goode & Berrien 
Advertising Counsel. 


19 West 44th Street > ewe 


New York City 
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as replacement parts, can be fitted 
into Christmas merchandising. If 
dad’s car needs piston rings, a set 
makes a fine present. The same 
with brake-lining, a timer and 
many other items. 

“In connection with these same 
articles, the. dealer can sell his 
shop service. A paint job, a car- 
bon cleaning job or any job for 
which a price can be flat-rated 
beforehand can be sold as a Christ- 
mas gift. If nothing else, the 
‘service gift’ could be a very 
neatly done authorization on the 
dealer’s stationery, stating that 
Santa Claus had ordered the 
dealer to do the work required 
and that it would be done at the 
convenience of the receiver of the 
gift. This would make the money 
spent for gifts useful, which is 
what a lot of it is mot. Many a 
man would rather have a set of 
spark plugs than a handful of 
wild neckties.” 

The association further sug- 
gests that every dealer should 
have a Christmas tree in his 
place of business. It hints that 
“every manufacturer’s general ad 
should carry a Christmas thought.” 
A detailed description of the 
plans used by several manufac- 
turers, distributors and dealers 
in the automotive field is given in 
the bvlletin. 

Many individual advertisers in 
the automobile accessory field 
have backed Christmas campaigns 
of their own. Business-paper copy 
has been employed to carry holi- 
day suggestions to the retailer. 
Window displays, store signs, 
package. stickers and other ma- 
terial of a holiday nature have 
been distributed freely. The 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company, 
for instance, sent out an illustrated 
window transparency reading: “A 
Pyrene Fire Extinguisher Makes 
an Ideal Xmas Gift for the 
Home. Price $10.” In explaining 
this effort J. P. Malone, of the 
company, says: “For several years 
past we have used a sticker to 
put up in the window of dealer 
stores. Qur salesmen were sent 
a supply of these with instructions 
to put them up in every hardware 
and automobile supply _ store, 
garage or other place where 
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Pyrene fire extinguishers were 
being sold calle sold. 
“In -a om to-this, a supply 


of these was also offered to each 
and every one of our jobbers, for 
the purpose of sending them to 
their dealers or to place in the 
hands of their salesmen, who in 
turn would put them up in the 
dealers’ windows. 

“We have in the past made up 
a Christmas box into which a 
Pyrene would fit nicely and had 
the dealers display these boxes 
with the fire extinguishers in 
their windows. We start our 
Christmas drive from three to 
four weeks before Christmas.” 


UNUSUAL GIFTS 


The mere suggestion, made re- 
peatedly in advertisements, that a 
product is suitabie for the Christ- 
mas stocking, has had the effect 
of making it available for that 
purpose. Take heat regulators. 
Offhand you would say such an 
article is outside of Santa Claus’ 
line, yet the Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator Company, by reason of 
the fact that it occasionally gets 
a Christmas thought into its ad- 
vertisements, has been favored 
with considerable holiday business. 
And why not? Father, who has 
been obliged to get up at 5:30 to 
start the fire going, would cer- 
tainly appreciate a gift of a con- 
trivance that would perform this 
chore for him, thus enabling him 
to sleep an hour longer. 

Even the life insurance com- 
panies have merchandised them- 
selves into the Christmas buying 
movement. The suggestion that 
a man should give his family a 
gift consisting of life insurance 
protection has produced a large 
volume of business. Also business 
houses have been sold on the 
idea of giving their employees 
group life insurance or group 
accident insurance as a_ holi- 
day present. Considerable ad- 
vertising has been given to the 


plan. Investment bankers have in 
several instances promoted bonds 
as gifts of the highest desirability. 
The United States Department of 
Agriculture suggests that in se- 
lecting Christmas gifts for chil- 
dren in rural communities that 
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Grocery Trade 
SALES 


MANAGER 


World’s largest house 
in its line, increasing 
present force hundred 
salesmen, has opening for 
experienced sales man- 
ager personally capable 
of selling most important 
difficult buyers, demon- 
strating leadership as 
salesman besides ability 
to select, develop and 
control other salesmen. 


Beginning salary $4200 
with unusual advance- 
ment opportunities. 


State age, experience, 
whether willing to travel 
half time, if necessary; 
also preference as to per- 
manent location in U. S., 
and full particulars in 
application letter to 


General Manager 
P. O. Box 552 Park Row 
Station, New York City 
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a pure-bred pig, calf or other 
animal be given. Gifts of good 
livestock, the Department points 
out, are not only acceptable in 
themselves but with proper han- 
dling multiply and give pleasure 
and financial benefits for an in- 
definite period. 

Even the obsolescent blacksmith 
can get holiday business. I know 
one who makes andirons and 
other fireplace equipment in his 
spare time during the year. 
About the first of December he 
hangs out a huge Santa Claus 
sign shouting “Xmas_ Gifts.” 
Passersby rub their eyes in amaze- 
ment and go into the shop to see 
what the blacksmith has to offer. 

Because of the festivities in 
connection with the holidays, De- 
cember has always brought extra 
business to the grocer, but it was 
not until recently that groceries 
have been purchased for Christ- 
mas gifts, except possibly for poor 
families, But here again adver- 
tising has come to the rescue of 
the grocer and has created a vast 
new field for him. Printers’ Ink 
has told of the success of the 
Ward Baking Company in build- 
ing up an immense holiday fruit- 
cake business. More than a hun- 
dred thousand five-dollar fruit 
cakes are sold annually by this 
company, largely through the gro- 
cery trade and mostly for pres- 
entation purposes. Many persons 
dislike the bother of Christmas 
shopping. They prefer to make 
out a list of the names and ad- 
dresses of their friends and mail 
it with a check to a concern that 
will take care of all the details of 
supplying a gift to each. This 
group business, if it may be so 
called, has grown to enormous 
proportions in recent years. The 
gift certificate plan, used by both 
retailers and manufacturers, is 
only one phase of it. 

In the grocery trade, the gift 
box or gift basket plan has been 
the means of bringing a large vol- 
ume of Christmas trade. This is 
well explained in a letter from 
The Weidman Company of Cleve- 
land. It reads: 

Our company manufactures primarily 


pure foods and candies, and has us 
the holiday season successfully to secure 
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John F. Cunningham 


Editor of The Ohio Farmer, where he has been for twenty 
three years. He organized the Ohio State University 
Association which now has six hundred members. He has 
for many years served as a Trustee of the Ohio State 
University, Chairman of the Board for two years. 


Has Bought An Interest 


Mr. Cunningham recognized the superiority of The 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, which is one of America’s leading 
farm papers, and we are justly proud to have so capable a 
man join our high class force. 


InThe Wisconsin Agriculturist 


Mr. Charles H. Everett, our editor for twenty years, will 
continue his duties in the same forceful way. 


With Mr. Everett and Mr. Cunningham we will have the 
best editorial staff of any farm paper. 


We desire at this time to thank the advertising fraternity 
for their advertising support. 


THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 


744 Wisconsin Street, Racine, Wisconsin 


Eastern Representatives Western Representatives 
ST. wa = PAPERS ST, ‘FARM PAP 
95 Madison Avenue 1107 Transportation Bidg. 

New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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What did she do? She 

visited her storehouse 
because of an unselfish and 
wholly worthy desire to feed 
her dog. And you know what 
happened. There was nothing 
on hand. History stops the 
story right there. As to what 
became of Old Mother Hubbard 
and her dog, their disappoint- 
ments and subsequent difficulties, 
not a word remains. The dog 
and his mistress were evidently 
up against it, but to what fur- 
ther extent is not related. 
What is the relationship be- 
tween the Old Mother Hubbard 
tale and life insurance? The 
analogy is very obvious, for 
while we are not absolutely cer- 
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other Hubbard 


tain, the suspicion exists that 
there was an Old Father Hub- 
bard, who, however, loving and 
unselfish a husband he may have 
been, had one fatal fault—he 
forgot about “Afterwards,” that 
greatest of all words. He did 
not prepare. He neglected to 
look ahead, and departed on the 
long, long trail leaving a wife, a 
dog, a family ana a much de- 
pleted cupboard as a prop to 
windward. The Old Mother 
Hubbard tale may have been 
humorously intended for the 
little folks, but think it over— 
there’s a real lesson in it for 
the Prudent. An empty cup- 
board gets you nowhere in life. 


The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
IF EVERY WIFE KNEW—WHAT EVERY WIDOW KNOWS— 


EVERY HUSBAND WOULD BE INSURED 
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wider use of specific products. For 
example, we pack four assortments. Our 
package is a fancy marketing basket 
that in itself is a useful gift to any 
home. Another food manufacturer used 
a picnic hamper. These baskets are 
similar to the “Bon Voyage” fruit bas- 
kets, but contain preserves, canned fruit 
and vegetables, condiments, candy and 
other leaders of our line. 

Of course, this idea is not confined to 
Christmas but may be used at Thanks- 
giving, Easter, or other seasons when 
food is given unusual prominence. 

Our first aim is not to make big 
profits on these packages, but rather to 
make them act as samplers and builders 
of future business for our retail dealers. 
The retail grocer, of course, must be 
given his profit on each sale of these 
assortments that are made to his legiti- 
mate trade, and so we enlist his co- 
operation in store and window displays. 
And where sales are made through news- 
paper coupons or direct-mail we always 
have a space on the coupon or return 
postcard where the buyer may_ specify 
the name of his or her grocer. Delivery 
is then made to this grocer and full 
profit on the sale is given him. Window 
displays are naturally confined to only 
the better class of stores. 

Our direct-mail goes to institutions 
which remember their employees at the 
Christmas season; the son or husband 
who is up against it for an idea as to 
what his mother or wife would like; and 
organizations that hold bazaars and 
special festivities at this time of the 
year. 

The salesman is not overlooked, 
either, as his basket is earned when he 
sells a stated quota—and this time- 
worn plan has always proved a fine 
stimulus. 


Such high class grocers as 
Park & Tilford, of New York, 
make the most of this gift basket 
plan. The volume of assortments 
sold in this way runs into truly 
startling figures. Out on the 
Pacific Coast there are companies, 
such as the Model Grocery Com- 
pany, of Pasadena, and the J. W. 
Robinson Company, of Los 
Angeles, that have built up a 





national business on gift boxes. 
Several of these concerns issue 
attractive booklets exploiting the 
different assortments to be ob- 
tained and which are sent out 
annually to their patrons all over 
the country. The idea started 
through the desire of people visit- 
ing in California to send some 
typical food specialties of the 
State to their friends back home. 

It would be easy to go on al- 
most indefinitely showing how ad- 
vertising together with seasonable 
merchandising has taken one prod- 





uct after another and placed it in 
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* 
TheAtlanta Journal, Atlanta, Ga 


Over a Million Lines in October 


Well over a million lines of care- 
fully sifted advertisements were 
published in The Atlanta Journal 
in the month of October. 

Building permits in Atlanta 
during October overtopped the 
record for any other month, far 
exceeding the best month in the 

om year of 1920. 

Bank clearings in Atlanta are 
running ahead of bank clearings 
last year at the rate of $20,000,- 
000.00 or more each month. 

The South is in the condition 
similar to that of a family which 
has been almost starvingly under- 
fed for a year and a half and is 
now supplied with ample funds 
to buy all it needs and much 
more that it wants. 


Advertising in The Journa! Sells the Goods 


Are You This 
Bee 5 ee 


about 30 years old who believes 
he has reached his limit in his 
present position. He must be 
earning $3,000 annually selling 
publication space to Western 
advertisers and agencies suc- 
cessfully at the present time. 





If you are that man and are 
looking for a position that will 
take you out of the rank and 
file through a connection with 
a nationally known, high-class 
proposition, address in confi- 
dence, giving full particulars, 
including salary expected, 
“K. N.,” Box 79, Printers’ 
Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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WA N T E D ! 
A Capable Salesmanager 


We want a salesmanager. He 
should have the ability and the 
experience to develop a fast- 
growing business into a national 
organization. 

He must know the drug and 
grocery fields thoroughly. He 
must have a successful record in 
those fields. 

The man we want is a big man. 
We will pay him a good salary to 
start, plus a share of the profits. 
After the affiliation has proven 
mutually satisfactory, he will 
have the privilege of buying into 
the company if he so desires. 

The man we select will be 
given free rein in the execution 
of his ideas—results are all we 
ask. His headquarters will be in 
North Carolina. 

He knows the type of letter 
that will insure an_ interview. 
Appointments will be made either 
in Philadelphia or New York. Ad- 
dress “‘Ability,”” P.O. Box 1592, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Santa Claus’ pack. Literally hun- 
dreds of articles that have no ap- 
parent inherent gift possibilities 
have come, through the suggestive 
force of advertising, to be re- 
garded as highly desirable for 
gifts. You would not say, for 
example, that Santa Claus would 
be interested in loading his rein- 
deers with lingerie, Yet aggressive 
merchandising has made it pos- 
sible for D. E. Sicher & Company, 
Inc., to advertise in the business 
press “that in some good stores 
holiday sales make December the 
biggest lingerie month of the 
year.” The same statement could 
be made about house dresses and 
scores of other articles that are 
far removed from the mustache 
cups of our youth. 

To sum up: The main thing to 
remember in Christmas. merchan- 
dising is that in order to make a 
product desirable as a gift is that 
it be given a gift vogue. The 
best way to win such a vogue for 
a product is, first, give it a holi- 
day regalia and surround it with 
a holiday atmosphere and, second, 
to advertise its gift possibilities 
both to buyers and recipients. Ad- 
vertising to the prospective re- 
ceiver of the gift is just as im- 
portant ds to the person who is 
going to buy it. 





Tobacco Growers Organize 
Co-operative Federation 


Representatives of American and Cana- 
dian tobacco growers’ co-operative as- 
sociations, at a meeting held in Louis 
ville, Ky., last week, formed a 
federation under the name of the Amer- 
ican Tcbacco Growers’ Co-operative Ex- 
change. The purpose of forming the 
new organization was said to be due to 
the desire of the member associations to 
concentrate their strength under one 
general federation. 

James C. Stone, Lexington, Ky., 
president and general manager of the 

urley Tobacco Growers Co-operative 
Marketing Association, was elected 
president of the Exchange, and W. O. 
Wilson, Raleigh, N. C., field service 
director of the Tri-State Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Co-operative Association, secretary. 

The headquarters of the Exchange 
will be located at Lexington, Ky. 





The Sharon, Pa., Herald has organ 
ized a promotion department and has 
appointed Miss Helen Stanley manager. 
Miss Stanley was formerly engaged in 
nevenener advertising in Long Teach, 

al. 
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W.S.HILE Company 


Complete ADVERTISING Service 


ae | 


(| Research Posters 
ein Plans | Trade Paper Copy 
agazines Window and Store Display 
po eel Trade ey. 
Rointet t Bulletins House O; 

















8 West 404 St * Oendegyt ft Bldg 
NEW YORK PITr BURGH 








SSCHSHOSSSSSSSSSHOSSHOSSSSSSSSSSSSSHOOSSSESSSSOSEEES 


With Gloves Off 


“Advertising is a crackerjack business to be 
in, and I am tired of seeing dud campaigns 
put over on national advertisers ; campaigns 
that make the public weep tears of boredom.” 


Thus, a successful agency man opens his arraignment of 
you artists; you contact men; you plan and copy men; you 
who think you are successful; you who have doubts about 
it; you who in your hearts think you are failures, and you 
who don’t think anything. 


Confront this “mirror of truth” in the November number 

of The Printing Art; the magazine with the courage to 

tell men the facts about advertising without fear or favor. 
Get this 100-page November number, 


even if you have to pawn your shoes. 
Send 40 cents in stamps to 


THE PRINTING ART, Cambridge, Mass. 
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AD-FLOW 


The mysterious, changeable 
advertising machine. Revo- 
lutionizes Store Advertising 


Attracts attention everywhere 

Costs mo more than a good win- 
dow display 

Brilliantly illuminated signs 
change every 10 seconds 


Concealed operation baffles so- 
lution 


Takes any sign cards 

Signs instantly renewable 

Fool and trouble proof. . 

Operating expanse ine 

Has enormeus pai es of 
development 

Advertisers desiring something 

entirely new, please write for 

information. 

Manufacturing rights for dis- 

posal. 


Address AUSTEN BOLAM 
140 Cedar St., New York 




















AGENCY 
EXECUTIVE 


Twenty years’ experience includes 
all phases of agency organiza- 
tion and service—research, mar- 
ket analysis, campaign plans; 
exceptional layout and copy pro- 
ducer; knows art, mechanical 
production, media, space buying; 
good contact man; has ——- 
nated agency department practice 
and forms; working, solicitation 
and merchandising-advertising 
charts; capable of directing, co- 
ordinating and co-operating with 
all agency departments; an able 
production manager, copy chief 
or managing director; reliable, 
clean-cut, vigorous and of con- 
genial personality. Enjoys ad- 
vertising work. Has earned up 
to $10, in comparatively small 
agency. Seeks permanent con- 
nection with = ssive concern 
where he can be busy and happy. 
Please give important details. 


Address “J.M.,” Box 78, 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
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Adam and Direct by Mail 


Charles M. McCabe, the hustling post 
master of Nashville, Tenn., comes across 
with another suggestion. Mr. McCabe’s 
activities in “selling” advertising ideas 
to the merchants and manufacturers of 
his city were described in Printers’ 
Inx of September 28. He offers a sug 
gestion to direct-by-mail advertisers in 
his most recent letter to the business 
men of his city. 

Postmaster McCabe says: “Why did 
Adam eat the apple? If mere man had 
handed Adam that apple, he would have 
thrown it away without eating, just as 
the modern Adam throws his ad mail 
in the waste-basket without reading. 
He’s the same old Adam today—tickled 
to death to get an apple from an Eve. 
The next time you are sending out ad 
mail matter to the men, use blank en- 
velopes, sealed, with two-cent stamps, 
and have a lady who writes a distinctly 
feminine hand address them. A letter 
from a lady will catch them from six- 
teen to Methuselah. It’s the one sure 
way to get your ads over and beat the 
waste-basket. Did you ever catch crabs 
in a basket? When one tries to lift 
himself out, the others grab him and 
pull him back. They are ‘crabbing’— 
killing the initiatives There’s a moral 
in the lesson.” 


C. R. Ketchum with Pollard- 
Alling Company 


Charles R. Ketchum, for three years 
advertising manager of Capper’s Weekly, 
published at Topeka, Kan., who has 
been in Washington, D. C., for several 
months in charge of preliminary work 
in connection with the Eastern edition 
of Capper’s Weekly, soon to be pub- 
lished, has resigned. He has become 
associated with the Pollard-Alling Com- 
pany, New York, manufacturer of 
mailing systems. Mr. Ketchum was 
connected with the advertising depart- 
ment of the St. Louis Republic for 
twenty-five years before he joined the 
Capper organization. 





W. C. Brown with Hunt-Luce 
Agency 
William C. Brown, formerly copy 
chief of the Saxe Advertising Agency, 
Boston, Mass., has become a member of 
the staff of the Hunt-Lace Advertising 
Agency, Boston. 


“Hotel Review” Appoints 
Western Representatives 


Hotel Review, New York, has ap- 
pointed Wheeler & Northrup, Chicago, 
as its Western representatives, oo | 
the territory west of Buffalo an 
Pittsburgh. 


New Sales Manager of Multi- 
bestos Company 
E. C. Miner has been appointed sales 





| manager of the Multibestos Company, 


Walpole, Mass. 
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ND yet versatility is but one 
of the ten or twelve most 
conspicuous Royal features— 
features that make the pur- 
chase of a Royal the soundest 
typewriter investment. 


Ineverything that it types, the 
Royal produces impressions 
that rival fine printing for 
cleanness and refinement, for 
dignity and impressiveness. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CoO., INc. 
Royal Typewriter Building 
364-366 Broadway New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


Chief European Office: 75 A Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E. C. 


Principal Canadian Office: 36, Notre Dame 
Street, West, Montreal, P. Q. 


77 Branches and 100 Representatives in 
© Cities 


“Compare the Work” 


coy, 


TYPEWRITERS 
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Printers’ Ink 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink Pustisuinc Company 
Publishers, 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 

1Ty. President and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. 


Vice-President, R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, 
Davip Marcus. 


Chicago Office : Peoples Gas Building, 122 S. 
Michigan Blvd., DouGtas TaYLor, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: 1004 Candler Buildin 
Gao. M. Konn, Manager. ¥ - 
St. Louis Office: Post Dispatch Buildi 
A. D. McKinney, Manager. ” i 
San Francisco Office: Examiner Buildi 
M. C. MoGensen, Manager. — 
Canadian Office: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 
H. M. Tanpy, Manager. 

Paris Office: 3ibis Faubourg Montmartre 
Jean H. Futceras, Manager. , 


Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year; Canadian, $1.00. 
Advertising rates: Page, $100; half page, $50; 
uarter page, $25; one inch, minimum $7.70, 
lassified 55 centsa line, Minimum order $2.75, 
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Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
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TwoKindsof 4 Word prev- 


alent in the Brit- 
Criticism ish army during 


the war has its counterpart in 
business. It was called “grous- 
ing.” The act of grousing con- 
sisted in finding fault with 
everything and everybody connect- 
ed with the job; officers, the mess, 
the weather, life in general. 

There are men who “grouse” in 
business. They knock the com- 
pany they are working for, and 
they knock their superiors. This 
kind of criticism is bad for morale. 
It is disloyal. Continued “grous- 
ers” have no place in the modern 
business organization where suc- 
cess depends so surely on sincere 
co-operation. 

But there is another sort of 
criticism which must be listened to 
and acted on. This is the criti- 
cism by a customer who thinks he 
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has a just grievance. The differ- 
ence between these two kinds of 
criticism is well summed up in a 
recent announcement by one of 
the largest organizations in Amer- 
ica operating both manufacturing 
plants and a chain of retail stores. 
Its employees are told: “Any 
criticism offered by a customer 
should always be listened to. If 
the criticism is unjust, put the 
critic right, if you can do so 
pleasantly and without argument. 
If the criticism is just, let the 
customer thoroughly understand 
that some representative of the 
company has made an error, or 
has failed to carry out the organ- 
ization’s idea. Try to convince him 
that the company will do every- 
thing possible to remedy the un- 
satisfactory condition. 

“No matter how trivial the case 
may seem to be, you cannot afford 
to leave a criticism unremedied. 
Therefore, all criticisms should be 
listened to and be reported to 
someone in authority. 

“But criticisms of this kind 
must not be made by employees 
to the public. Such conduct will 
naturally be regarded as an evi- 
dence of disloyalty and the em- 
ployee renders himself subject to 
dismissal.” 

The company which will not 
listen’ to a customer’s complaint 
and make every reasonable effort 
to remedy the cause of it is head- 
ed for the rocks. The employee 
who does not attend to such com- 
plaints and take them to someone 
in authority is not fair to the con- 
cern he works for. But the em- 
ployee who “grouses” to the pub- 
lic or his fellow workers about 
the organization which gives him 
his livelihood is storing up real 
trouble for himself. 


While there is 
Manufactur- little advertising 


ing Concen= significance in the 


tration reduction of the 
Vs. Ford Motor 
Consumer Company’s prices 
Prices to the _lowest 
notch in its his- 


tory, still the ability of the organ- 
ization to offer these remarkable 
prices is another confirmation of 
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the soundness of its manufactur- 
ing policy. 

Henry Ford’s success is due to 
many things, but principally to his 
tenacity in sticking unwaveringly 
to the fundamental idea on which 
his business is based. Mr. Ford 
has succeeded in keeping his busi- 
ness very simple. Though he has 
gone into occasional outside ven- 
tures, such as running a railroad 
and publishing a pefiodical, he has 
not allowed these foreign enter- 
prises to interfere with his origi- 
nal undertaking. 

The Ford Motor Company is 
probably the world’s most con- 
spicuous example of the benefits 
of standardization. It has con- 
fined itself to the fewest number 
of models. It has avoided mak- 
ing unnecessary changes in its de- 
signs. It has resisted all tempta- 
tions to extend its operations into 
this or that irrelevant activity. 
The very simplicity of its busi- 
ness enables it to attain a huge 
output. This output lowers the 
cost of production, and in turn 
makes it possible occasionally to 
give the ultimate buyer of Fords 
lower prices. Mr. Ford has really 
done no more than faithfully to 
follow a principle that has been 
successfully tried in a large va- 
riety of industries. 

Keeping a business simple is not 
SO easy as it seems, however. The 
head of every company is con- 
stantly being prevailed on to 
branch out in some new direction. 
Many of these suggestions are ex- 
cellent and it requires unusual 
fortitude to turn them all down. 
But turned down most of them 
must be or the business would 
soon be involved in a complexity 
of operations that would over- 
whelm it. Of course this does not 
mean that a business should not 
be expanded. At times the adding 
of a new line may be an advisable 
and in fact a necessary step to 
take. As a _ general principle, 
though, a business should not de- 
part too far from its cornerstone 
policy. The late Emery Mapes 
once told us ‘that he attributed his 
success largely to the. fact that he 
had the courage to stick to Cream 
of .Wheat exclusively. At times 
he was sorely tempted to add 
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allied products, but he-claims that 
that would have been a fatal mis- 
take. 

That there is a decided bearing 
between manufacturing concentra- 
tion and the ability of the manu- 
facturer to quote low prices is 
well explained in the current 
newspaper advertising of the 
Regal Shoe Company.. Says Presi- 
dent Bliss, over whose name the 
copy is run: “Concentrating the 
entire production of our factor, 
on one quality and one price cuts 
down the factory expense by in- 
creasing production and reducing 
factory inventories. 

“Selling all shoes in our stores 
at one price cuts down the sell- 
ing expense and makes it possible 
to carry a greater variety of styles 
with a smaller stock, because our 
salesmen don’t have to show you 
the. same style in different grades 
at higher prices. 

“Saving more. in our factory, 
selling more in our stores, and 
sharing the savings by giving 
greater value for less money is . 
the reason why the Regal chain of 
stores from coast to coast is show- 
ing the greatest increase in the 
shoe business.” 





A Law That There is on the 
Needs statute books of 
New York State 

Advertising a law, which has 
just passed its second anniversary, 
that is in need of advertising to 
press agents.. This particular law 
is written in plain language and 
only a single reading is necessary 
for one to obtain the full import 
of its meaning. This is what it 
says: “Any person who know- 
ingly and willingly states, delivers 
or transmits by any means what- 
ever, to any manager, editor, pub- 
lisher, reporter or other ernployee 
of a publisher of any newspaper, 
magazine, publication, periodical 
or serial any false and untrue 
statement of a fact concerning any 
person or corporation with the in- 
tent that the same shall be pub- 
lished is guilty of a misdemeanor.” 
The old phrase “that law has 
teeth in it” is most appropriate as 
a description of this statute. Per- 
haps if the press agent saw the 
teeth he would not want to feel 
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them. A bit of advertising of 
this law by publishers on suit- 
able occasions would be of great 
value in showing its teeth. 





Replacement A. C. Pearson, 


vice-president of 
“—- the Dry Goods 


Economist, in an 
address at the New York Adver- 
tising Club, last week, on the 
“Tariff and Advertising,” made 
some interesting remarks on sell- 
ing at replacement prices. 

This old war-horse, “Replace- 
ment values,” is back with us 
again. During the war and the 
hectic period following it, it 
kicked up an enormous rumpus 
in the business world. Whether 
to sell at cost price or replace- 
ment value was one of the great 
cries of the hour. 

At first the practice of basing 
the selling price on what it cost to 
replace the merchandise was not 
very extensively followed, but 
along toward the end of the in- 

- flationary period the practice be- 
came very common. In fact nearly 
everyone was doing it. But the 
custom never met with popular 
favor. The merchant who took 
advantage of a product’s replace- 
ment value on making a price 
was dubbed a profiteer. In many 
governmental quarters the cus- 
tom was severely frowned upon. 
It was reasoned that a merchant 
should be satisfied to take his 
regular profit on his cost price 
and not also take the speculative 
profit which he won through the 
advancing market. 

This question was being argued 
fiercely when the tide turned. Let 
it be said to the embarrass- 
ment of certain merchants, that 

when the market began to recede 

they reversed their former prac- 
tice. They then started in to base 
their prices on cost value rather 
than replacement value. But they 
could not resist the tide. Eventu- 
ally they had to yield, taking the 
losses on their inventories, just as 

everyone else did. 

It was these very losses, para- 
doxical as it may seem, that 
demonstrated the justice of re- 
placement selling. If a mérchant 
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must take his losses when the 
market drops, it is only logical 
that he should take his profits 
when the market advances in his 
favor. That was the point that 
Mr. Pearson made and no reason- 
able person can deny the sound- 
ness of his contention. With 
prices advancing again, through 
the influence of the tariff, it is 
only right, Mr. Pearson said, that 
sellers take advantage of their re- 
placement profits. 

There is only one word of 
caution to add. Manufacturers 
should not allow their customers 
to speculate through over-buying 
with the hope of realizing extra 
replacement profits. In 1920 and 
1921 that is the one thing that 
caused such huge inventory losses. 
Many had been speculating on 
the advancing market. When they 
did that they stopped merchandis- 
ing, preferring to “make their 
profits through speculation in- 
stead. 





Baltimore’s New Afternoon 
Newspaper 
No definite date has been set for the 
issuance of Baltimore’s new afternoon 
daily ay ep In answer to this 
question, A. L. Montell, Jr., secretary, 
informs Printers’ Inx that it “will be- 
gin operation shortly.” This new 
newspaper will be tabloid size and will 
be a “picture newspaper.” 





Resigns from Remington Arms 


John A. Barlow, advertising man- 
ager of the Remington Arms Company, 
Inc., New York, has resign 

The advertising department of the 
company will be combined with the 
sales promotion department which is 
under the direction of Charles P. 
Catlin. 


Lyddon & Hanford Co. Adds 
to Staff 


John L. Spellman has joined the 
copy department of the Syracuse, N. Y. 
ofhce of the Lyddon & Hanford be ad 
vertising agency. H. F. Graley has been 
appointed ert director of the same office. 








Syracuse Furniture Account 
with Patterson-Andress 


The Elgin A. Simmonds Company, 
Syracuse, x Y., manufacturer of fur- 
niture, has appointed The Patterson- 
Andress Company, Inc., New York, as 
its advertising counsel. 
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Last Call Before 


Christmas 


The January issue of BOYS’ LIFE -will be pub- 


ished considerably in advance of Christmas. 


To the boy, this is the best chance of the year to get 
the things he most desires. 


Thousands of boys will make known their wants 
during these two weeks immediately preceding 
Christmas. 


An excellent opportunity for suggestions and final 
reminders. 


Forms for the January issue close November 25th. 


BoyS$LirE 


200 Fifth Avenue 1014 Union Bank Bldg. 203-So. Dearborn Street 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 


Publisher, Boy Scouts of America 
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A Young Man’s 
Opportunity 


An important Philadelphia manu- 
facturer needs a capable young 
man to prepare and execute the 
publishing and mailing of sales 
promotion literature for a new 
but nationally-advertised product. 


Willingness to work, ideas, some 
writing and layout experience to- 
gether with sufficient personality 
to develop into an able executive 
are essential. 


To such a young man there is a 
real opportunity to grow with the 
success of an article which is the 
best in a rapidly widening field— 
an opportunity to eventually be- 
come director of advertising for a 
well-known drug store commodity. 


Please state education, age, expe- 
rience, salary requirement and 
enclose samples of work. Address 
“M. P.,” Box 81, care of Printers’ 
INK. 


Some Publisher 
Needs Us! 


The services of a _ well-estab- 
lished New York organization 
of publishers’ representatives 
are available for one publication 
of merit. 

This organization offers in- 
telligent, intensive advertising 
salesmanship, backed by knowl- 
edge of publishing problems and 
seasoned experience in the East- 
ern territory. 

Communications will be held 
strictly confidential, and com- 
plete references will be given. 
Any negotiations will proceed 
only after a study of the ability 
of this organization to cope 
with the problems presented 
and a careful analysis of the 
possibilities of the publication. 
Address: L.0., Box 80, Printers’ Ink, N.Y. 
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Perta Ampoy, N. J., Oct. 16, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

A roduct of daily consumption 
handled by almost 90 per cent of the 
dealers in a certain territory had a fair 
demand until recently. 

a oo pan product was continually 
advertis extra advertising in 
various Any _&. used, together _ 
personal calls from salesmen sales be 
to drop. Investigation revealed the ~ 
that former users “just did not want it 
any more” and showed a marked prefer- 
ence for the product of a competitor. 

If the competitive popes was better, 
or cheaper—or if we did not have the 
co-operation of the dealer—or again if 
there had m a new product on the 
market—this probably would account for 
the drop in our sales. This is not the 


case. 
Have you any articles that touch upon 
a similar problem? 


Ma articles have appeared 
in the Printers’ Inx Publi- 
cations discussing the reasons for 
sudden slumps in sales. A mere 
reading of these, however, is not 
going to enable one to place his 
finger on the sore spot in his sell- 
~ scheme. 

ales never fall off drastically 
unless there is a definite reason. 
There can be no such thing as: 
“Consumers just did not want it 
any more.” That is not plausible. 

The cause can always be located. 
All that is required is some in- 
tensive digging. Dealers who no 
longer handle the line must be 
interviewed. Consumers must be 
asked why they are buying a com- 
petitive product. A variety of 
answers will probably be secured. 
Among them,' though, one will 
stand out prominently. That is 
the stumbling block. 

And one would be safe in bet- 
ting that a public whim is not at 
the bottom of it all, unless, of 
course, the article is subject to 
changing fashions. Ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred the cause 
will be found either in a defect 
of the product or with some phase 
of the selling plan—[Ed. Print- 
ers’ INK. 





Hamilton-DeLisser, Inc., New York, 
publishers’ representatives, have been 
appointed national advertising repre 
sentatives of the Pittston, Pa., Gazette. 
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“ 1 Your Canadian Printing 
ith will be affected by the “‘Marking Act’ 
act 

t This law, recently passed by Parliament, went 

rer into effect November first and provides that all 

the printed matter shipped or mailed into Canada from 

“= the United States must bear the words, “PRINTED 

of IN U. S. A., on each individual piece. Catalogs, 


folders, labels, stationery and all forms of printed 


a matter come under the ruling. The present duty 

rate of 15 cents the pound remains. 
red You do not want those words “PRINTED IN 
os U. S. A.” to appear on your Canadian literature. 
or ° ° ° e 
ene They add nothing to its prestige and bring you no 
not business. Quite the contrary. The “Made in 
his Canada” movement has caused every patriotic Can- 
ell- adian (which means every Canadian) to scrutinize 
ly his purchases carefully and he is not buying imported 
on. merchandise if he can help it. A catalog or label 
as: bearing the words “PRINTED IN U. S. A.” is 
se. like waving a red flag. 
_. Let us print your Canadian literature 
be We are specialists in this work. Some of our 
be United States accounts are fifteen years old, and our 
m- present clients include many of the leading national 
= advertisers, to whom we shall be glad to refer you. 
will We are completely equipped for all kinds of work 
is —lithographing, printing, offset work, calendars, 
= labels and cut-outs. We are prepared to handle 
at wash drawings, plate making, shipping and storage. 
of We give you a printing service that includes much 
Pn besides merely good printing. 
use Let us send you a copy of the “Canadian Marking 
— Act.” Your inquiry will be handled promptly. 
NT- 

LONDON PRINTING AND LiITHOGRAPHING Co., Lp. 

Established Since 1847 

LONDON CANADA 
ork, 
een 
‘pre- 
ette. 














The Little 


MUc# fun has been poked at 
the “week” plan of promo- 
tion. The Schoolmaster is as 
guilty as anyone else. Time and 
again he has derided the company 
or the association that could de- 
vise no more original selling 
campaign than to announce a weck 
in which both the trade and the 
public were supposed to “give a 
thought” to the product in ques- 
tion. 

There is one thing, however, to 
be said in favor of the “week.” 
It acts like the coupon on the bot- 
tom of the advertisement. It in- 
spires immediate action. It 
arouses folks to throw off that 
“T’ll buy it some time feeling” and 
to buy it now. 

These thoughts were presented 
forcefully to the Schoolmaster 
several days ago. He picked up a 
hotel publication and on the back 
page of it saw an advertisement 
of the House of A. Silz, of New 
York, which read: “Reindeer 
Week October 14th to October 
22nd. 

“We have received our first 
shipment of 1922 Alaskan Rein- 
deer and they are now ready for 
distribution either whole or in 
cuts. 

“The quality this year is finer 
than ever. This new appetizing 
savory dish should be a feature 
on every menu as it will please 
the most critical diner. 

“Reindeer Steaks, Broiled Rein- 
deer Chops or Reindeer Ragout, 
Hunter style, are irresistible.” 

When he read that the School- 
master smiled in amusement. 
“Wonder if it will cause anyone 
to buy reindeer,” he said. That 
noon when he picked up the menu 
card at his favorite hotel, lo and 
behold, reindeer steak was fea- 
tured prominently. That evening 
he dined at a restaurant and there, 
too, reindeer came in for space on 
the bill-of-fare. The next day he 


was a guest at a club and once 
again the 
among the eatables. 


Alaskan horse was 
During the 
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Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


week he heard of several othe 
eating places where _ reindec 
steaks or chops were served. Th 
Schoolmaster was forced to con 


cede the success of Reindeer 


Week and to admit the pulling 
power of A. Silz’s advertisement 
ae Pe 
In the Schoolmaster’s mail re 
cently was a letter from the Littl 


Leather Library Corporation to 


which was attached a sampk 
cover from one of its books and a 
small flyer describing the thirt; 
volumes the company is offering 
There was also a sealed envelop: 
with this message written on it in 
red letters: “Please do not open 
this envelope until you have read 
the accompanying letter.” 

The letter described the thirty 
volumes and then put it up to the 
Schoolmaster in this paragraph: 

“T suggest that you compare this 
binding with other books in your 
library ; estimate what thirty such 
books should reasonably sell for- 
and then open the enclosed sealed 
envelope and see how close your 
guess is to the actual cost.” 

The Schoolmaster admits that 
although he was prepared for a 
low price, being familiar with the 
company’s advertising, he was sur 
prised at the price disclosed in the 
envelope. But what interested him 
most was the fact that the Littl 
Leather Library Corporation had 
made an effective application of 
an old psychological principle to 
get more saies. 

— as 


There is a valuable hint to 
other manufacturers in the fol- 
lowing item which the School 
master read the other day: 

“Supply Yarns for Mending 
Bathing Suits. Attached to a lit 
tle tag at the collar of the bath 
ing suits made by the Jantzer 
Knitting Mills, of Portland, Ore. 
are a dozen strands of the yarn 
from which these suits are 
knitted. The tag explains to the 
purchaser that this yarn is to bh 
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ealed OOK down the street and Consider the signs. 
your Some stand out from the rest not because of their 
; size or their coloring, but because they have: a 
a certain distinction ‘which is lacking in the others. 
h the It is largely .a matter of design—design combined with 
sur advertising thought, superior construction, the right com- 
n the bination of certain decorative features and illumination. 
i hin It is not chance at all, but the proper application of the 
Littl sign builder’s art. 
ha¢ For more than ten years the Flexlume organization 
ie - has been trained tb put selling power into electric signs. 
™ And back of all this is the largest plant in the world 
devoted exclusively to the making of electric signs, and 
- a service organization which is more than nation-wide. 
fol Let us send you a shetch showing « Flex- 
hool lume for your particular business. 
ding FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
= 32 KAIL STREET BUFFALO, N.Y. 
ath 
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‘used for mending in case of ac- 
Treasurer cident?” . j 


Office Manager 
and 
Space Buyer 


15 years 4A’s Agency experi- 
ence qualifies me to cover all or 
any part ‘these positions. Have 
contracted for space in practi- 
cally every hamlet in U. S. and 
Canada. Publisher will give 
me utmost co-operation. Can 
improve your present account- 
ing department or install a sys- 
tem which will show a saving 
worth many times moderate 
remuneration asked. Know 
agency details and working 
from A to Z. 


Address S. A., Box 85, care of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


Sales and Advertising 
Executive 


Available January Ist 


A man of successful merchandis- 
ing experience yet with vision to 
plan and handle a sales and adver- 
tising campaign in all its details. 
Has ability to speak before con- 
ferences and assemblages and win 
respect and co-operation. 

Two years’ agency experience, 9 years’ 
manufacturing, 7 years’ jobbing, food 
products and stoves. Can sell or success- 
fully direct the efforts of others. Practi- 
eal and experienced in all phases of busi- 
ness practice and capable of taking full 
charge. Available on or possibly before 
January 1. Age 39; married. Highest 
character references including endorsement 

present connection. 

Address ‘‘E. H.,”” Box 74 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
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you'll find thousands of sugges- 

yy) ttone-—unique phrases, leads, 
heads, slogans, etc., in this 

S 1 parel, Men’s Toggery, Jewelry, 
Banking and Miscellaneous. 

Pin sl "to letterhead and mail. 


collection of carefully selected 
Ads. Lines are: Women’s Ap- 
WHITELAW ADVERTISING SERVICE 
14-A West Washington St. CHICAGO 











This service plus may seem a! 
first glance to be very insignificant 
and trivial. But is it, considere | 
in the face of the fact that bat! 
ing suits are made in every colo: 
and shade of color known? I! 
case of “accident” it is no eas 
matter to match these colors in 
the exact shade; and what 
more annoying to the fastidious 
woman than to be obliged to us 
the “nearest” shade, for if i 
varies ever so slightly she wil! 
never enjoy wearing the garmen: 
again. 

This lesson has'a wide applica 
tion. Manufacturers of hosier) 
sweaters, ready-made _ dresses 
suits, coats, dress materials, sill 
underwear; in fact, practical] 
every maker of materials and gar 
ments of yaried colors, weaves and 
quality could add a sales influenc: 
to every piece of merchandise sold 
to the consumer by attaching thx 
wherewithal to “mend in case of 
accident.” 

ee. 

In its house magazine the East 
man Kodak Company describes 
each month how current advertis 
ing ideas were evolved. A history 
of the photographic illustrations 
is written up and several adver- 
tisements are reproduced in minia 
ture. The company wants every 
employee and every handler oi 
Eastman products to know the hu 
man side of advertising construc 
tion—from the viewpoint of th: 
department entrusted with this 
work. 

The Schoolmaster is impressed 
by another idea originating wit! 
the Eastman forces. Plant em 
ployees are encouraged in attend 
ing certain educational courses 
for periods of not less than 
year. And if any worker wil! 
take up these courses and be con 
scientious in attendance, reports 
being sent-in by the directors of 
the courses, the company will pay 
tuition. A printed leaflet to em 
ployees reads: 

“The company will refund tui 
tion paid, not to exceed $20, tc 
employees taking courses of in 
struction at the University o 
Rochester, Mechanics Institute 





| 
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= | Sales Engineers in Asia 

bat! 

= ’ e f 

= Manila: 

at 

diou; C l / 

os aicutta: 

“ Shanghai! 

pics angnat. 

sier) 

esses 

‘en An organization with first-hand knowl- 

— edge of all conditions affecting Asiatic 

wencc markets—with offices in Manila, Calcutta 

y the and Shanghai—with resident managers 

«a who know the peculiarities of selling in 

7 Asia—now offers its services to three 

ribes American manufacturers of national or 

oad international reputation. 

ution 

_ We are not dabblers in market informa- 

every J tion—we sell goods of over.a million dol- 

r ol _— 

e hu lars value annually for one competitive 

gs line—and we want inquiries only from 
this those who wish to eliminate hit or miss 

essed methods and make a definite selling 
vit 

o arrangement. 

tend 7 . 

— We will finance an introductory cam- 
will paign which we can pass upon as giving 

eagts good promise of profit. 

rs oO! 

1 pay 

) em For details during the next month address 

: “A. T. G.,” Room 809, 280 Madison Ave., 

ys N. Y. City. 
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LEADS ALL LOS ANGELES 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN TOTAL 
PAID CIRCULATION. 


Government statement for six 
months ended September 31, 1922 


ovexe 145,953 


Representatives: 
H. W. Moloney Chloage 
604 Times Bidg. S. va ero 
New York: 6 No. Michigan po 


daily 

















Copy Writer and Service Man 
A capable with thorough 
in Iedling: industrial and eee 


accounts wants a new connection, preferably 
with an established agency of medium size. 
He writes clear, forceful copy, and has plan- 


adequate 


An opportunity for en development 
is the most important consideration, though 
his demonstrated ability warrants a position 
of responsibility now. 

Address, “G. K.” Box 76, Printers’ Ink, 
833 Peoples Gas Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 


























WANTED 
Office Executive 


of broad experience not only 
in office detail, but business in 
general. Want a truly high- 
caliber Executive wishing to 
make a good, permanent con- 
nection with a future. Age 
about 40. Christian. Estab- 
lished wholesale business. Write 
full particulars in confidence. 
‘F. J.,” Box 75, care P. I. 
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Rochester Business Institute and 
The Darrow School, but the com- 
pany will not make a refund un- 
less both work and attendance are 
satisfactory according to the re- 
port of the school to the company 
upon completion of the course.” 
* * * 


The man who sells the School- 
master his daily ration of tobacco 
carries candy as a side line. Re- 
cently he put on sale a new vari- 
ety of candy which was put up in 
unattractive wrappings. It took 
him a week to dispose of his first 
order—a box containing forty- 
eight pieces selling for a_ nickel 
each—and it was without a great 
deal of enthusiasm that he ordered 
another box because several of his 
best customers liked the candy. 

The next box, however, was 
disposed of in less than two days. 
The reason for the speed-up in 
sales was so simple and yet so in- 
teresting that the Schoolmaster is 
going to pass it along to the Class. 

In the second box each piece 
was without any wrapping what- 
soever. Instead, the manufacturer 
had provided a false top with a 
transparent, gelatine-like window 
through which the purchaser 
could see the candy as it really 
was, freed from the unattractive 
covering. 

It was now possible for the 
buyer to see what he was going 
to get without asking any ques- 
tions, practically no selling effort 
was required on the part of the 
dealer, and the attractive display 
of candy stood out prominently on 
the dealer’s counter. 





Coffee in Newspapers and 
Outdoor Mediums 


The advertising account of the 
Gasser Coffee Company, Toledo, ©., 
has been placed with the Chicago office 
of the red M. Randall Company 
~~ wl and outdoor advertising wil! 
be_ use 

This agency is now in charge, also, 
of the advertising of the Associated 
Tile Manufacturers. 
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ARE YOU A 
or 


DO YOU WANT TO BE ONE? 


afford to neglect. A well 
general interest magazine is 


this magazine in competent 


In either case here is an opportunity that you can’t 


desires to retire from active business and wants to leave 


entire property or will retain a financial interest in it. 


The publication has a sound circulation now on the 
increase. It will be a real money maker under aggres- 
sive management. Address P. T., Box 83, c/o Printers’ 
Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, II, 


PUBLISHER 


established, 18 year old, 


on the market. Its owner 


hands. He will sell the 























Reduce Your Selling Costs 


by Se? fold- 
ers, ets, house magazines—to 
get orders . make it easy for sales- 
men to aan a them. POSTAGE BUSI- 
GAZINE is the monthly 
} B. of Direct Mail a 


and Se . $2.00 a year. 
number, ; or $1.00 for 6 months’ 
trial subscription. 

POSTAGE 





18 East 18th St., New York 


For Advertising and Sales Managers 


Increase Your Advertising Returns 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING MAG- 
AZINE tells how to « adver- 
tising money to the best advantage 
im newspapers, magazines, farm 

and trade papers. Analyzes media. 
Criticizes advertisements. wey 4 
One year, Lay Six Boe; er $1.00 fo 
Current number, 50c; or = for 
3 months’ trial ‘subscripti 


NATIONAL ADVERTIING 
18 East 18th St., New York 

















Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 











Population 66,138 Trading Centre for 150,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City. Brockton shoes 
18,000,000 people. Paper established 1880. 


Brockton Daily eons 


Printing 21,000 Daily 
Flat Commercial rates 65 cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 


Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 
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Business Stories 


We want sound short articles on 
better business methods for the 
dealer and retailer. 300 to 500 
words long. Longer articles run 
in series acceptable. Articles 
designed to increase dealer ac- 
ceptance and use of national 
advertising particularly wanted. 
Satisfactory rate to capable 
writers. 
Address 
“N, B.,”’ Box 82, Printers’ Ink, 
833 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 














To Publishers 


A man thoroughly experienced in maga- 
zine advertising and with experience in 
newspaper advertising would like to 


represent a first-class publication in the 


East, assume the advertising management 
of an Eastern publication or will join 
the staff of a high-class New York con- 
cern. Present income $6,000 a year. Over 
ten years with last employer. Remark- 
able references. “T. B.,” Box 86, P. I. 








“ Greatest Lumber 
Newspaper on 


Published 

in CHICAGO 

—Read wherever 
lumber is cut or sold. 


Member A. B. C. 


Chain Stote Lista 
Authentic lists of chain stores in all 
fields, giving name of parent company, 
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Technical Publicity Association 
to Hold Meeting 


The Technical Publicity Associat 
will hold a meeting on November 























Addresses will be made by J. O’Ne 
Ss manager of Machinery, on “T 
echnical cer k D Manager, a | 
partment Head Davis, assistant 
advertising manager, General Elect e 
Company, on “Advertisin Seiletier c 
Have Enjoyed”; Major Fr 
director of sales, of Sales R.. 
Section, U. S. War Department, — 
“Government Advertising of War Sur 
plus Supplies,” and J. E. Mason, bu i ] 
ness manager of Power, on “Advert nes 
ing Managers I Have Met.” wal 
; with 
Sperry Flour Appointment — 
Joseph H. Wadsworth, for the | a 
four years service manager of the S Prit 
Francisco office of the Pacific Railw 
Advertising Company, has been appoir 1 
ed advertising manager of the Sperr 
Flour Company, San Francisco. 
Kelmet Metals Company Ap — 
. Py 
points Agency ge 
The Kelmet Metals Company, Inc ier 
Cleveland manufacturer of ‘“Kelmet” or We 
bearings and bushings, has placed its trade 
account with the Nichols-Moore Com outeld 
pany, advertising agency of that city Floor 
York 
Fred Gymer, formerly with Fuller & — 
Smith, Cleveland advertising agency, 
has joined the publicity department of 
the Cleveland Trust Company of that 
city. He was at one time with the ad Spl 
vertising departments of the Cleveland adv 
Metal Products Company and the pap 
Cleveland Tractor Company. has 
in i 
be 
° dre: 
To Publishers of 





Trade and Technical 


Publications: 











address of buying headquarters, number Wind 

of stores operated, and principal lines of ° 1 tering 

merchandise carried. rite for descrip- | Here is a man who has handled ia on 

tive folder. every detail of a publishing busi- ment 

KELLOGG PUBLISHING COMPANY ness. Circulation building, ac- 424, | | 
159 Bridge Street, Springfield, Mass. | counting, collections, cost-analysis 
and publishing detail of every 

kind has been his work for the Must 

last five years. Admirably suited salee 

for business manager of ee cellul 

which needs a man to handle the this | 

copy will dol Individual attention toe intricacies of business manage- 42 I 

of ac Address | ment. Available now. Highest : Cll 

SALES PUNCH references. Address, “R. W.,” on 

714 Harris Trust Bldg. Chicago, Il, ' Box 84, care Printers’ Ink. lation 

mana; 

os —, 

“GIBBONS Knows CANADA "|i ES 

INNIPEG | and s 





} 429, | 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx” 
No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 


cost fifty-five cents a line for 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


CAPITAL WANTED 
for development by monthly periodical 
with excellent possibilities. Not a trade 
paper. Address Box 427, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


Floor Space for rent at $50, $75 or $100 
per month, 400 to 1,000 feet, with pas- 
senger and freight elevator service; fire- 
proof building, steam heat. opportu- 
nity for bookbinder, embosser, engraver 
or linotyper with printer. Can give part 
700d location for other 
outside trade. Apply Mr. Young, Fifth 
Floor, 1780 Broadway, at 57th St., New 
York City. Circle 4568. 

















TRADE PAPER 
For Sale 


Splendid opportunity for editor or 
advertising man to purchase a trade 
paper in the ~ industry that 
has a good standing and is the oldest 
in its field; now on paying basis; can 
be bought on reasonable terms. Ad- 
dress Box 440, Printers’ Ink. 














HELP WANTED 


Window Display Man—Must know let- 
tering—good opportunity for young man 
in publicity department—large electrical 
manufacturer. State experience. Box 
424, Printers’ Ink. 
WANTED 
An Unusual Man 
Must be an artist, good copy writer and 








i sales-promotion man; one who can design 
i emblems, medals, insignia for metal and 


Hluloid and sell by mail. Can you fill 
this soatleet Philadelphia Badge Co., 
342 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CIRCULATION MAN 


4 monthly publication with national circu- 
lation is looking for a live-wire assistant 
manager. He must know mail-order cir- 
culation s and must be able to put 
them overs The . is permanent 
and leads to better ‘things. hen you 
reply, give full details about yourself 
and specify the salary you desire. Box 
429, care inters’ Ink, Chicago Office. 











Advertising salesmen who have sold 
newspaper, program or novelty advertis- 
ing can earn $200 weekly commisssion 
out of town.. Permanent, no competi- 
tion. Box 416, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted, Advertising Solicitors—One 
man, 35 to 50; one woman, 25 to 35; 
experienced, liberal commission and 
bonus, good leads. New York Trade 
Magazine. Box 421, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising agency has opening for ex- 
perienced solicitor who can write his own 
copy; unusual opportunity; big commis- 
sions, etc.; freelances do not answer; 
write in confidence. Box 415, P. I 

















MAKE MORE MONEY 


THE FORD DPALERS NEWS is read by 
every Ford dealer in this country every 
other week. A high-grade advertising 
representative in the Boston territory can 
increase his earnings on a part-time 
basis, soliciting the better grade of 
Complete particulars requested 
in first letter. THE FORD DEALERS 
NEWS, Long Island City, N. Y. 























NEEDED AT ONCE 

Keen, ambitious copy writer and layout 
man (the latter is important). Prefer a 
young man seasoned in advertising pro- 
duction who can grasp the real salient 
points in a campai and make them 
talk. Knowledge of textile and allied 
fields is very desirous. The opportunity 
is real in a stable, fast growing agency. 
Please tell us in letter what you are 
doing now and salary expected. Inter- 
view will be speedily arranged. Box 412, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Position Paying 
$3,000 to $4,000 


to party who can write in- 
teresting advertising copy 
for Department Store. Men- 
tion age, former connections 
and submit one - or “two 
specimens of ‘work. Box 408, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Make-up Editor, experienced on 
trade papers, and able to handle 
correspondence. Address Box 442, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


PROMOTER 
Ad solicitor, big percentage. For famous 
Charity Society, —— * ublishers, auto- 
ists, merchants, etc. ie Bloods, Box 
878, Louisville, Ky. 


AN ILLUSTRATOR is urgently wanted. 
He must be well experienced in layout 
and figure work. Send samples. 

A DESIGNER is also needed with years 
of experience in the designing of book- 
lets, folders, etc., with a deep knowledge 
of lettering and layout. 

Kindly write to: Wesley Neff Company, 
316 McKerchey Bldg., Detroit, Michigan. 


WANTED . 
Printing Salesman, preferred, high- 
calibre, between 24 and 28, familiar 
with printing operations, to make con- 
nection with a manufacturer of printing 
and bindery machinery, covering Chicago 
and travel. State experience and quali- 
fications. Replies held confidential. 
Box 410, Printers’ Ink. 














Account Executive 


A well-regarded and grow- 
ing agency is ready for 


‘another principal who is 
a business-getter. 


Address 
Box 441, care Printers’ Ink 


Ne 
PRODUCTION DEP’T MANAGER 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Large advertising agency wants an ex- 
perienced man to take charge of its Pro- 
duction Department. Must be an accurate 
detail man and systematizer, also have 
good knowledge of printing, engraving, 
lithography, etc. Must be capable of 
taking on added responsibilities to keep 
pace with growth of agency, which is 
one of fastest-growing agencies in West. 
In applying, state experience in full, 
age, and salary desired. Address Box 

414, Printers’ Ink. 





Experienced young woman 
wanted to assist in advertis- 
ing department of large 
manufacturing concern. 
Applicant should state which 
branch of advertising work 
she thinks she is best fitted 
to do. 

Also state age, education, 


experience and salary de- 
sired. Box 426, P. I. 
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We Want a Salesman 


who is experienced in selling to Banks 
Brokerage Houses, etc. Address Bo 
443, care of Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SMALL OFFICE SPACE—CHICAGO 
To Rent—Wrigley Building, Chicag 
Room 918—Private outside office and r: 
ception room—furnished or unfurnishe: 
Immediate possession. Box 428, P. | 


SALES LETTERS 


For all purposes of mfr., publisher, etc 
satisfaction guaranteed. Hourly basis 
Sample free. Lewisletters, Box 43 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHERS—ATTENTION! 
We furnish Mss. on all subjects by com 
petent authors. Will take advertising i: 
exchange for all or part of our service 
Reasonable rates. rite us your wants 
Literary Bureau, Pub. Dept. 170, Hanni 
bal, Missouri. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young woman, thoroughly qualified by 
experience and education; conversant 
with make-up and every publishing in 























tricacy; expert stenographer; desires 
position. Box 437, Printers’ Ink. 
ARTIST 


Layout and designer desires whole or 
part time position. Now connected wit! 
well-known trade paper. Address Box 
425, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Thoroughly experienced trade-paper re 
porter desires to act as Chicago corre 
spondent for several trade papers on 
part-time salary or word rate. Can solicit 
advertising too. Box 409 P. I., Chi. office 


Advertising Assistant 
Age 24. Five years’ experience advertis 
ing and sales promotion work. Address 
Box 436, care of Printers’ Ink. 


POSTER ARTIST 
Proficient in line drawing, water and oi! 
colors and tempera. Specializing in de 
signs in limited color. Available now 
for full or part time in New York 
Address Box 419, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY TO ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE 











Young lady, seven years’ advertising, 

es promotion and publishing expe 
rience, efficient stenographer, refined and 
conscientious, possessing tact and initia 
tive, desires secretarial connection with 
reputable firm. Box 413, Printers’ Ink 


NEW BLOOD 
For Your Sales Department 


I have youth, health, ambition, 
energy—a thorough knowledge of 
merchandising methods and a rec- 
ord as a successful sales executive. 
Can fill a big man’s shoes as sales 
or assistant sales manager. Address 
Box 411, Printers’ Ink. 
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Writer of dynamic merchandising 
copy, whose layout ideas equal his text, 
wints agency connection. reelanced 5 
yars; now 3 years with automotive 





nagazine publisher. Will go anywhere. 
Box 430, Printers’ Ink. 
Experienced advertising salesman— 


Capable writer; understands merchandis- 
ing; mow holding responsible bonded 
sition; seeks selling or executive op- 
tunity with large potential earnings. 
ddress Box 439, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN—Can write clear, 

convincing copy; capable of making at- 

t ntion- etting layouts. Practical know!l- 

elge o typography, paper and i. 

Position as manager’s assistant preferred 
ddress Box 423, Printers’ Ink. 








Printer Executive, General Production 
Superintendent, Estimator, Buyer and 
Sales Promotor open for engagement in 
New York City only with Printing 
(ffice, Publishing House, or Advertising 
\gency. Box 432, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERT Supervisor of Fine Printing, 
Engraving and Avivertising, seeks posi- 
tion. Familiar with all details of book- 
lets, catalogs, etc Reasonable salary. 
George D. R Hubbard, 311 Fitth Ave., 
Manhattan—Lexington 2514. 








Young man, 24, Christian, seeks position 
\ssisting advertising manager, or agency 
work. Copy writing and newspaper ex- 
perience. Thorough business training. 
Moderate salary, but o a, essen- 
tial. N. Y. preferred. i 435, ¥. {. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
formerly head of own agency. Plans— 
copy—merchandising. Producer of busi- 
ness-getting and business-building ideas. 
\vailable to manufacturer or agency. 
College trained; age 29. Box 438, P. I. 


N. ¥. REPRESENTATION 

lo the publisher (newspaper or maga- 
zine) who feels that he is not getting 
all the business from this territory he 
should, I offer a specialized individual 
service which will be restricted to one 
© not more than two publications. Ex- 
perienced, aggressive, successful. In- 
juiries invited “G. H.,” Box 422, care 
f Printers’ Ink. 


SELLING Correspondent 


Advertising man. Consistent pro- 
ducer of genuine sales leads. 
Compelling. Forceful. Available 
at once. Address ““M. O.,” Box 
434, care of Printers’ Ink. 

















CONNECTION WANTED 
With Agency, Publisher er Industrial 
At present and for three years manager for 
publisher of eee, books and corres- 
pondence cours 

Four years’ advertising Manager for 
specialty » product 





sold to jobbers’ and retailers. 
Five years’ géneral business experience. 
Thirty-two years old, married, college 
“D. F.,"" Box 431, 


of Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas 





Bldg... “dean TL 
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DVERTISING EXECU- 

TIVE, who has planned 
and directed campaigns in 
nowspapers, trade journals, maga- 
zines and direct mail, is looking 
for eastern connection. Ten years’ 
experience with printing and 
manufacturing concerns, agency 
and mail-order house. “Competent 
and careful worker, well versed in 
good advertising practice.” Age 
31, college trained; asking $3500. 
Our No, 2060-B. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Advertising woman, college graduate, 
now in charge Advertising-Sales Promo- 
tion Department. Exceptionally equipped 
for position; responsibility through 8 yrs. 
experience copy writing, publicity, mail 
order. Knows printing, plans, layouts. 
New York or vicinity only. Box 418, P. I. 





Young man, 29, college education, two 
years’ general newspaper experience, 
three years in charge of commercial 
printing department doing $25,000 an- 
nually, handling all estimating and 
purchasing, desires opportunity for 
permanent connection in larger shop, 
or opportunity for investment in small 
concern. Box 446, care Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE’S RIGHT HAND 


Before going West, I wish to place my 
secretary, an energetic, intelligent and 
thorough young woman, where she can 
advance and where her ability will be 
recognized and rewarded. Her several 
years’ experience in handling advertis- 
ing records and make-up and as as- 
sistant to business manager make her 
invaluable to a publishing house or ad- 
vertising agency. She will prove an in- 
vestment to you. Box 445, Printers’ Ink. 


Men’s Shop and Boys’ Dept. 
Copy Writer ! 


Snappy, go-getter type of Men’s Shop 
copy, and copy that appeals to the boy 
and the mother IF given proper leeway, 
can deliver the goods. But must work 
out the copy in my own way. Results 
are what count, and you can count on 
results. Department store only. Ad- 
dress Box 444, care of Printers’ Ink. 


AN ADVERTISING MAN 

with some brains and ability plus lots 
of ambition wants a job. For two years 
Office and Production Manager for 
small agency specializing in automotive 
field. Has written some copy and would 
like to do more. Age 27; over ten 
years’ general commercial experience, 
embracing practically every phase of 
office work—stenography, clerical, ac- 
counting, correspondence, ete. Would 
be particularly valuable to an organiza- 
tion seeking a versatile worker with 
executive ability. Address Box 417, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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‘‘Eventually— 
W hy Not Now?” 


“Repetition Builds Reputation” 
“Reputation is Success” 
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—says Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
in the opening of his new book 
“What I Saw in America.” 
And he explains that any man’s 
fine conceptions of the rest of 
the world are safe as long as he 
stays home; but contact with 
foreign realities is death to the 
home grown illusions. 


For the past year and a half 
we have been taking advertisers 
on morning trips to see the third 
of all the morning newspaper 
buyers in New York City who 
buy The News, and the other 
two-thirds who do not—travel 
that narrows the mind. 


A closeup of circulation in 


the clear, cold light of 7:30 A.M. 
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that narrows the inind 


“‘I] have never managed to lose my old 
conviction that travel narrows the mind.” 


may dispel some nice, definite, 
desk-developed theories; but it 
will show the people whom 
your advertising must reach, and 
what papers reach them. These 
trips will help you plan your 
New York campaigns on 
facts. 


The invitation is still open to 
indulge in this travel that 
narrows the mind. Tell us when 
you want to go. (Phone, wire, 
or write—now!) We furnish 
a car, let you pick the territory. 
Your opinions of our readers and 
our paper can rest on your own 
findings. (Hard to Fe up early? 
Yes, the pursuit of all knowledge 
is painful!) 


THE & NEWS 


New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place, New York 
Tribune Bldg. . Chicago 
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